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BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


No event has been ſo intereſting to mankind in ge- B O O K 

neral, ard to the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as I. 

the diſcovery of the new world, and the paſſage to In- Tu dig 

dia by the Cape of Good Hope. It gave riſe to a re vo- veries, 

lution in. the commerce, and in the power of nations; wars, and 

and in the manners, induſtry, and government of the "veſts 
a ' 2 of the Por. 

world in general. At this period new connexions were tugueſe in 

formed by the moſt diſtant regions, for the ſupply of the Eaſt 

wants they had never before experienced. The produc- Indies. 

tions of climates ſituated near the equator, were con- 

ſumed in countries bordering on the pole ; the induſtry 

of the north was tranſplanted to the ſouth ;z andthe in- 

habitants of the weft, were cloathed with the manufac- 

Vor. I. B tures 
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BOOK tyres of the eaſt : a general-intercourſe of opinions, laws 
and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and remedies, virtues and vices, 
was eſtabliſhed throughout the world, 

Every thing has changed, and muſt change again. 
But it is a queſtion, whether the revolutions that are 
paſſed, or thoſe which muſt hereafter take place, have 
been, or can be of any utility to the human race ? Will 
tdey ever add to the tranquility, the happineſs, and the 
pleaſures of mankind ? Can they improve our preſent 
ſlate, or do they only change it? 

1 THz Europeans have founded colonies in all parts, 
but are they acquainted with the principles on which 
they ought to be eſtabliſhed? They have indeed en- 
couraged mutual commerce, and promoted. agriculture 
and induſtry, 'The commerce is transferred from one 
people to another. Can we not diſcover by what means 
and in what 'Atvations. this has been effected? Since A- 

i merica, and the paſſage by the Cape has been known, 

* ſome nations that were of no conſequence are become 
| ; powerful: others, that were the terror of Europe have 
loſt their authority. How has the condition of theſe 
ſeveral people been affected by theſe diſcoveries ? How 
comes it to paſs that thoſe to whom nature has been 
moſt liberal, are not always the richeſt and moſt flour- 
iſhing? To throw ſome light on theſe important queſ- 
tions, we muſt take a view of the ſtate of Europe before 
theſe diſcoveries were made, we mult trace circumſtan- 
| tially the events they have given riſe to, and conclude 
with examining it, as it preſents itſelf at this day, 

Tux commercial ſtates have civilized all others. The 
| Phcenicians, whoſe extent of country and influence were 
| extremely, limited, by their genius for naval enterprizes, 

1 acquired an importance which ranked them n 

in the hiſtory of ancient nations. 

| THEY are mentioned by writers of monk. They 
| | | were 
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were known to the moſt diſtant climate, and their fame B * K 


has been tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages. 

SITUATED on a barren coaſt, ſeparated from the con- 
tinent by the Mediterranean on one fide, and the moun- 
tains of Libanus on the other; they ſeem to have been 
deſtined by nature for the dominion of the ſea, Fiſh- 
ing taught them the art of navigation, and furniſhed 
them with the purple dye which they extracted from 
the murex : at the ſame time the ſea-ſand led them to 
diſcover the ſecret of making glaſs. Happy in enjoying 
ſo few natural advantages, for the want of theſe awa- 
kened that ſpirit of invention and PD which is the 
parent of arts and opulence |{ 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the W of the Phœ- 
nicians was admirably adapted to extend their com- 
merce to every part of the world. By inhabiting, as it 
were, the confines of Africa, Aſia, and Europe, if they 
could not unite the inhabitants of the globe in one com- 
mon intereſt, they at leaſt had it in their power, by a 
com mercial intercourſe, to communicate to every nation 
the enjoyments of all climates. But the ancients, who, 
though they have taught the moderns much uſeſul 
knowledge, have often been excelled by them, had not 
ſofficient means to enable them to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
commerce. The Phcenicians had no {ſhipping except 
gallies; they only carried on a coaſting trade, and their 
ſailing was confined to the Mediterranean. Though this 
ſtate was the model upon which other maritime pow- | 
ers were formed, it is not ſo eaſy to determine what 
they have done, as what they might have done. We 
may form a conjecture of their population by their colo- 
nies. It is ſaid that their numbers extended along the 
borders of the Mediterranean, particularly on the coaſts | 


of Africa. 


Trxx or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave birth to 
B 2 Carthage. 


B 1 K Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre invited tyrants 
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to rivet its fetters, Carthage, the offspring of Tyre, not- 
withſtanding its riches, had this happy advantage over 
the parent ſtate, that it enjoyed its liberty. It com- 
manded the coaſts of Africa, and had poſſeſſion of Spain, 
which was even then the richeſt country in Europe, and 
famous for its own gold and ſilver mines, though deſ- 
tined at the expence of ſo much bloodſhed, to acquire 
others in the new world. 

Hap the Roman power never exiſted, Carthage would 
in all probability have been nothing more than a com- 
mercial ſtate; but the ambition of one nation excited 
all the reſt to relinquiſh the arts of commerce for thoſe 
of war, and either to conquer or to periſh. Carthage, 
after a long and glorious conteſt for the empire of the 
world, was forced to ſubmit to the all-ſubduing genius 
of Rome. The ſubverſion of a republic, which glo- 
ried in their induſtry, and owed their power. to their 
{kill in uſeful arts, was, perhaps, a misfortune to Eu- 
rope, and to the world in general. 

GREECE, interſected on all ſides by ſeas, muſt neceſ- 
farily flouriſh by commerce. Its ſituation in the Arch- 
ipelago, and its diſtance from any large continent, ſeem- 
ed to make it unlikely that it ſhould either conquer or be 
conquered. Situated between Aſia and Europe, it con- 
tributed to civilize both the one and the other, and en- 
joyed a deſerved ſhare of proſperity, as the reward of its 
ſervices. As almoſt all the Greeks came either from 
Egypt or Pheenicia, they brought along with them the 
knowledge and induſtry of thoſe countries; but of all 
the Aſiatic colonies, thoſe were the moſt flouriſhing and 
happy,which had a turn for commerce. 

Arnxs employed her firſt ſnips either in rrafficking 
in Aſia, or in planting as many coloniesas Greece in her 
infancy might have received from thence: but - theſe 
emi- 
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emigrations involved them in wars. The Perſians, liv- BO OK 


ing under an arbitrary government, would not even ſuf- 3 


„ 
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fer any free people to ſettle on the confines of the ſea; 
and the Satraps inculcated into the great king, the doc- 
trine of univerſal flavery. - This was the ſource of all 
the wars in Aſia Minor, where the Athenians found 
means to make all the inſular and maritime ſtates either 
their allies or their ſubjects. Athens enlarged her com- 
merce by her victoriẽs, and her power by her com- 


merce. All the arts made their appearance in Greece 


at the ſame time, together with the luxury of Aſia. 
CoMMERCE}, agriculture, and the means of popula- 
tion, were introduced into Sicily by the Greeks and the 
Carthaginians. Rome, who beheld their progreſs with 
a jealous eye, made itſelf maſter of an iſland which ſup- 
plied Sicily ; and having driven out the two nations that 
contended for the ſovereignty of it, attacked firſt one, 
and then the other. From, the moment that Carthage 
was deſtroyed, Greece trembled for her fate. But it 
was Alexander who marked the way for the Romans; 
nor was it poſſible, perhaps, that the Greeks could have 
been ſubdued by a foreign power, if they had not firſt 


. conquered. each other. Commerce is finally deſtroyed 
I by the riches it accumulates, as power is by its on con- 
1- queſts ; and when the commerce of the Greeks had fail- 
e ed in the Mediterranean, it no longer ſubſiſted 5 in any 
1— part of the known World. 

_ Taz Greeks, by i improving upon all the E and 
ts arts they had received from the Egyptians, and Tyrians, 
m elevated human reaſon to a degree of perfection, which 
ne has been reduced ſo low by the ſubſequent revolutions 
ll of empites, that in all probability it will never riſe a- 
nd gain to the ſame ſtandard. Their admirable inſtitutions 


were ſuperior to the beſt we have at this day. The 


Ng * upon which they founded their colonies does bonour 
er B 3 to 
eſe 


BOO K to their humanity. As all the arts owed to them their 
we riſe, and perfection, theſe did not ſurvive the fate of 
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their protectors: It is evident from ſome works of Xeno- 
phon, that they were better acquainted with the princi- 
ples of trade, than moſt modern nations are at preſent, 

Ir we conſider that Europe has the advantage of all 
the knowledge of the Greeks, that her commerce is in- 
finitely more extenſive, that ſince the improvements in 
navigation, our ideas are directed to greater, and more 


various objects; it is aſtoniſhing that we ſhould not. 


have the moſt palpable ſuperiority over them. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that when theſe people arrived at the 
knowledge of the arts and of trade, they were juſt pro- 
duced as it were from the hands of nature, and had all 
the powers neceſſary to improve the talents ſhe had gi- 
ven them : whereas the European nations had the miſ- 
fortune to be reſtrained by laws, by government, and by 
an excluſive and imperious religion. In Greece the arts 
of trade met with men, in Europe with flaves. When- 
ever the abſurdities of our inſtitutions have been point- 
ed out, we have taken pains to correct them, without 
ever daring totally to overthrow the edifice. We have 
remedied ſome abuſes, by introducing others ; and, in 
our efforts to ſupport, agen, and palliate, we have 
adopted more contradi& ions and abſurdities in our man- 
ners, than are to be found among the moſt barbarous 
people. For this reaſon, if the arts ſhould ever gain 
admiſſion among the Tartars, and Iroquois, they will 
make an infinitely more. rapid progreſs among them, 
than they can ever do in Ruſſia and Polard. 

Tur Romans, formed for conqueſt, though they 
dazzled the world with an appearance of grandeur, fell 
ſhort of the Greeks in their i improvements in philoſophy, 
and the arts. They promoted an intercourſe between 
different nations, not by uniting them by the ties of 

1 7. com- 
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commerce, but by impoſing upon them the ſame yoke B OO K 


of ſubordination. They ravaged the globe, which when 
reduced to ſubjection, they left in a ſtate rather of le- 
thargy than tranquillity. Their deſpotiſm and military 
government oppreſſed the people, extinguiſhed the pow- 
ers of genius, and degraded the human race. 
ConsTANTINE paſſed two laws, which though 
Monteſquieu has not ventured to reckon them among 
the cauſes of the declenſion of the empire, threw every 
thing into ſtill greater diſorder. The firſt, dictated by 


imprudence and fanaticiſm, though it appeared to be 


the effect of humanity, affords a proof that great inno- 
vations are ofen attended with great danger; and that 


the original rights of mankind cannot always be made 
the ſtandard of government. By this law, all ſla ves 


who ſhould embrace chriſtianity, were allowed their 


freedom. Thus, while thoſe who had hitherto dragged | 


on a precarious exiſtence, were re-inſtated in their pri- 
mitive rights, the ſtate was weakened ; becauſe the pro- 
prietors of large tracts of land were deprived of the 
number of hands neceſſary for their improvement, and 
for ſome time reduced to the extremeſt indigence. On 
the other hand, the new converts, having no property 
themſelves, or any certain means of ſubſiſtence, were 
not in a condition to aſſiſt the ſtate, in repairing the in- 
jury it had done to their maſters. It is equally impoſſi- 
ble that they ſhould have any attachment to a ſtate which 
did not afford them ſubſiſtence, or to a geligion, which 
the irreſiſtible deſire of liberty alone indaced them to 


embrace. By another edict, paganiſm was prohibited 


throughout the whole empire, and thus theſe extenſive 
dominions were inhabited by men, whoſe attachment to 
each other, and to the ſtate, was no longer ſecured by 
the ſolemn ſanctions of religion: having no prieſts, no 
temples, no public morals, they had no motives to excite 

B4 them 
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mans 


duſtry was exhauſted in the employments of a. ſavage 
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BOOK them to repel an enemy who ſhould attack a govern- 
3 ment with which they were no longer connected. F 


THE inhabitants of the north, therefore, when they 
fell upon the empire, found every thing ready to favour 
their invaſion. Harraſſed in Poland and in Germany, 
by ſome nations who had migrated from great Tartary, 
they took a temporary boſſeſſion of certain provinces al- 
ready ruined, till they were expelled by ſucceeding con- 
querors of a ſtil] more ferocious diſpoſition than them · 
ſelves, When theſe barbarians determined to ſettle in 
the regions they had laid waſte, they divided countries 
which the Romans had formerly united. From that 
moment, all communication between thoſe ſtates eſta- 
bliſhed by accident, neeeſſity or caprice, was at an end. 
The ſwarms of pirates that infeſted the ſeas, together 
with the fierce diſpoſition of the inhabitants of the fron- 
tiers, diſcouraged every connection that mutual conve- 
nience might render neceſſary. The ſubjects of each 
ſtate, however ſmall in extent, were ſeparated from each 
other by inſurmountable obſtacles; as the banditti who 
infeſted the roads, made a journey of any-length, a dan- 
gerous expedition. The nations of Europe, thus plung- | 
ed a ſecond time by ſlavery and deſpair, into that ſtate Wi 
of inſenſibility and indolence, which muſt for many ages 
have been the ſtate of the human race, derived little 
advantage from the fertility of their ſoil ; and their in- 


life: tratts of country at no great diſtance, were to 
them of as little importance, as if they. had not exiſted : 
nor had they any further knowledge of their neighbours, 

than as they e ae to excite e or chair 


Tur accounts aa by ſome in of the l 
and ſplendour of the ſeventh TO" are as fabuloys 
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tory of thoſe times. Their clothing was of ſkin and 
coarſe woollen, the conveniences of life were not known; 


ey 

ur buildings indeed were erected with ſtrength and ſolidity, 
7 but conveyed no idea, either of the affluence, or taſte of 
7 the age. Neither much money, nor much knowledge 


of the arts is required to pile up heaps of ſtone by the 
hands of ſlaves. . One inconteſtible proof of the indi- 
gence of the people was, that taxes were levied in kind; 
and that even the contributions which the inferior cler- 
gy paid to their ſuperiors, conſiſted of proviſions. 

Tx ſuperſtition that prevailed increaſed the general 
darkneſs. In the eighth, and the beginning of the 
ninth century, Rome, no longer the capital of the maſ- 
ters of the univerſe, attempted to exerciſe her authority 
as before, in depoſing or making kings. Deprived of 
inhabitants and ſoldiers, by dint of opinions, and reli- 
gious tenets alone, ſhe aſpired to univerſal: monarchy. 


ah By her management princes were excited to take 
10 arms againſt æach other, people againſt their kings, and 
a- kings againſt their people. All merit conſiſted in 'mak- 


ing war, and all virtue in obeying the church. The 
dignity of monarchs was degraded by the claims of 
Rome, which inſpired a contempt for princes, without 
exciting the love of liberty. Literature was then 
compriſed in a few abſurd romances, and ſome melan- 
choly tales, the offsprings of cloiſtered indolence. This 
contributed to entertain that dejection of ſpirit, and 
that propenſity to the marvellous, ſo favourable to the 
intereſts of ſuperſtition, 

Tas face of the globe was again changed by two 
other nations. A people pouring in from Scandinavia 
and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus ſpread themſelves to the 
north of Europe, which on the ſouthern fide was har- 
tailed by the Arabs. The former were diſciples of 
Wodin, 


1s all the other miraculous thing we read of in the hiſ- B O OK 
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ly diffuſed the fanaticiſm of coagued with that of reli 
gion. Charlemagne ſubdued one of theſe nations, and 
maintained his ground againſt the other. "Theſe inha- 
bitants of the north, called Saxons or Normans, were 
indigent, ill armed, and undiſciplined, of ſavage manners, 
and driven to combat and to death by miſery and ſuper» 
ſtition. Charlemagne was deſirous of compelling them 
to change that religion which rendered them ſo terrible, 
for another which would diſpoſe them to obedience. He 
was obliged to wade through ſeas of blood, and the 
croſs was erected on heaps of. ſlain. He was leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Arabs, conquerors of Aſia, Africa 
and Spain, and could not gain a footing beyond the 
Pyrenean mountains. 
THe neceſſity of tepulſing the Arabs, but eſpecially 
the Normans, occaſioned the revival of naval kill in 
Europe. Charlemagne in France, Alfred the Great in 
England, and fome cities of Italy, built ſhips ; and theſe 
firſt attempts towards navigation revived for a ſhort 
time maritime commerce. Charlemagne eſtabliſhed 
great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. This is the method of trading among people 
where commerce is ſtill in its infancy. 
Tux Arabs, however, laid the foundations of the moſt 
extenſive commerce that had been known ſince the times 
of Athens and Carthage. It is true this was not ſo 
much owing to the lights of cultivated reaſon, and to 
the progreſs of a good adminiſtration, as to the extent 
of their power, and the nature of the country they poſ- 
ſeſſed. Maſters of Spain, of Africa, of Afia Minor, of 
Perſia, and part of India, they introduced reciprocal ex- 
changes from one region to another, of the commodi- 
ties in different parts of their vaſt empire. 15. ex- 
| tended 
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ended themſelves gradually as far as the Moluccas and B O 4 

o China, ſometimes as traders, ſometimes as miſſion --= 

aries, frequently as conquerors, 

Soon after this, the Venetians, Genoeſe, and the 

\cabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to buy up the 

erchandiſe of Africa and India, and diſpoſed of it in 

Europe. The Arabs, enriched by commerce, and ſated q 
ith conqueſt, were no longer the ſame people who 
purnt the Alexandrian library. They cultivated the 
tts and polite. literature, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
other conquering nations by their improvements of the 
eaſon and induſtry of men. To them we owe the 
ciences of algebra and chymiſtry, new diſcoveries in 
ſtronomy, new improvements in mechanics, and me- 
Wicines, unknown to the ancients. But among the fine 
arts, poetry is the only one that they have cultivated 
ith ſucceſs. 

AT the ſame period, the ſubjeQs of the Greek em- 
ireimitated the manufaQuresof Aſia ; and had, through 
various channels, monopolized the riches of India. But 
the advantages they derived from both theſe circum- 
nces, could not ſurvive the fate of their empire; 
hich had nothing to oppoſe to the heroic and daring 
nthuſiaſm of the Arabs, but the weak and unmanly 
zeapons of ſcholaſyc logic, and the controverſial ar- 
Wmour of monks : who had ſuch an aſcendant, that the 
Emperor uſed to aſk. God pardon for the time he em- 
ployed in affairs of ſtate. Painting and ſculpture were 
no longer known, and it was matter of eternal diſpute 
whether images ought, or ought not, to be worſhipped. 
The Greeks ſurrounded by the ocean, and in poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral iſlands, had yet no maritime forces. They 
defended themſelves againſt the naval power of Egypt, 
and of the Saracens, by wild fire: the vain and preca- 
* defence of a To people. Conſtantinople, 
not 
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BOOK not being in a condition to prote& her maritime trade at 
4 1. a diſtance, reſigned it to the Genoeſe, who ſeized upor 
Caffa, which they made a flouriſhing city. 

Tur nobility of Europe acquired a tinQure of the 
manners of the Greeks and Arabs in their ridiculous er- 
peditions of the cruſades. They became acquainted 
with their arts and their luxury; which were after: 
'wards almoſt neceſſary to their happineſs. The Vene- 
tians had a more extenſive demand for the goods they 
brought from the eaſt ; and the Arabs themſelves car- 
ried ſome of them into France, end, and even into 
Germany. 

THESE powers had at that * neither ſhipping 
nor manufaQtures : they laid reſtraints upon commerce, "of 

and the character of a merchant was held in contempt. ne 

This uſeful ſet of men were never reſpected among the ne 
Romans. They treated their merchants with as much Wl 
contempt astheir players, courteſans, baſtards, ſlaves and 
gladiators. The political ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed through- 
out Europe by the power and ignorance of the northern Bp. 
nations, muſt neceſſarily have confirmed a prejudice Wn 
which owed its riſe to a barbarous pride. Our anceſ- 
tors had the abſurdity to adopt, as the baſis of their go- 
vernment, a principle deſtructive of all ſociety z a con- 
tempt for uſeful labour. The only perſons held in any 
degree of eſtimation were the lords of manors, or ſuch 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle. The nobles, 
it is well known, were ſo many petty ſovereigns who 
abuſed their own power, and oppoſed: that of the mo- 
narch. The barons were fond of parade, avaritious, 
whimſical and poor. Sometimes they invited the mer- 
chants into their little ſtates, and at others, they extort- 
ed money from them. In theſe barbarous times wete 
eſtabliſhed the ſeveral duties of tolls, of export and im- 


Port, of paſſage, of quarters, of eſcheat and other op- 
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ays were opened or ſtopped up at the will of the prince 
dr his vaſſals. The firſt elements of commerce were fo 


df goods. The merchants were often pillaged, and al- 
ays ill paid by the knights and barons. Trade was 
arried on in caravans or companies, which went arm- 
d to the places where the fairs were kept. At theſe 
arts the merchants omitted nothing that might engage 
he favour of the people. They were generally ac- 
ompanied by jugglers, muſicians and buffoons, As 
here were then no large towns, and neither public 
eaacles and meetings, nor the ſedentary pleaſures of 
Private ſociety were known, the fair time was the ſea- 


gave a ſanQion to the invectives and ſeverities of the 
lergy. The traders were frequently excommunicated. 
The people held thoſe ſtrangers in abhorrence, who ſup- 


en, whoſe manners were ſo repugnant to their preju- 
ices and rude auſterity of life. The Jews, who ſoon 
WW ngaged in all the branches of commerce, did not bring 
into repute. They were then conſidered in the ſame 
Wight throughout all Europe, as they are at this day in 
poland and Turky. As their fortunes were increaſing 
very day, they were enabled to advance money to mer- 
hants and tradeſmen ; for which they demanded intereſt 
equivalent to the riſque they ran in veſting their capital 
in other hands. The ſchoolmen were violent in oppo- 
ſing this neceſſary meaſure, which their rude prejudices 
had taught them to condemn. This theological deter- 
mination of a point of a civil and political nature, was 
attended with ſtrange conſequences. The magiſtrates, 
blinded by an authority, againſt even the unjuſt exerciſe 
of which no one dared to appeal, denounced ſentence of 
; con- 


otally unknown, that it was cuſtomany to fix the price 


on for diverſions, which degenerating into diſfoluteneſs, 


plied their tyrants with ſuperfluities, and aſſociated with 
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dreſſions without number. All the bridges and high- B O o K 
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BOOK confiſcation and ignominious penalties againſt uſury, 


which, in thoſe dark ages, the laws did not diſtinguiſh 


from the moſt moderate intereſt. It was at this june. 


ture, that to make themſelves amends for the dangers 
and mortifications they were expoſed to in carrying oh 


a commerce, which was looked upon as odious and un- 


lawful, the Jews abandoned themſelves to the moſt ex- 
ceſſive rapacity, They were held in univerſal deteſta- 

tion. Perſecuted, pillaged, and proſcribed, they invent- 

ed bills of exchange, which ſecured the remains of their 
fortunes. The clergy declared the exchange uſurious, 
but it was of too great utility to be aboliſhed. One of 
the effects it produced, was to make the merchants more 
independant of the prince, who treated them better, ap- 
prehending that they might tranſport their riches into 
foreign countries. 

TH Italians, who are better known by the name of 
Lombards, were the firſt who took advantage of this 
early change of ideas. They formed ſmall communi- 
ties, and procured the protection of ſome ſtates, who, 
on their account, diſpenſed with the laws againſt ſtran- 
gers, which had been made in the barbarous ages. By 
virtue of this indulgence, they became agents for all the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Tur inhabitants of the north began likewiſe to 40110 
from their lethargy: but their recovery was later, and 
effected with greater difficulty. Hamburgh and Lubec 
having attempted to open a trade in the Baltic, were 
obliged to unite for their mutual defence againſt the pi- 
rates who infeſted thoſe latitudes. The ſucceſs of this 
little combination, encouraged other towns to enter into 
A confederacy: which, in a ſhort time, was compoſed of 
fourſcore cities, and which had either obtained or pur- 
chaſed the privileges of being governed by their own 
ws; and formed a line of communicationfrom the Bal- 

tic 
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of modern ones that adopted a regular ſyſtem of com- 
merce, ſupplied the Lombards with naval ſtores and 
other merchandiſe of the north, in exchange for the 
produce of Aſia, Italy, and the other ſouthern countries. 
FrAanDeRs was the ſcene of theſe happy tranſac- 
tions; but it was not to its ſituation alone that it owed 
diſtinction ſo favourable to its intereſts : this muſt like- 
iſe be attributed to its numerous manufaQures of fine 
cloth, and particularly of tapeſtry; which laſt affords a 
onvincing proof how little the arts of drawing and per- 
ſpective were then known. By theſe advantageous cir- 
umſtances, the Low-Countries became the richeſt, the 
moſt populous, and the beſt cultivated part of Europe. 
Tux flouriſhing condition of the inhabitants of Flan- 
ders, the Hanſe Towns, and ſome republics, who owed 
their proſperity to their freedom, engaged the attention 
of moſt of the reigning monarchs, in whoſe dominions 
the rights of citizens had hitherto been confined to the 
nobility and clergy ; and the reſt of their ſubje&s were 
ſlaves. But as ſoon as the cities were declared free, and 
had large immunities granted them, the merchants and 
mechanics entered into aſſociations, which roſe in eſti- 
mation as they acquired riches. The ſovereigns op- 
poſed their power to that of the barons. Thus anarchy 
and feudal tyranny gradually decreaſed. The tradeſmen 
became citizens, and the third ſtate was reinſtated in its 
privilege of being admitted to the national afſembly. 
' 'MoNTESQUIEU attributes to Chriſtianity the honour 
of having aboliſhed ſla very; but we venture to differ 
from him. When induftry and riches prevailed 
the people, the princes began to hold them in ſome eſti- 
mation; when the ſovereign could avail himſelf of the 
riches of the people, to gain advantages over the barons, 
laws were framed to put the people in a better condi- 
tion. 
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tic to the Rhine. This aſſociation, which was the firſt BOOK 
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laws ; bot theſe laws laid no reſtraint on a kind of luxury 
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1 and not to the ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
religion, that kings were induced to beſtow freedom 
upon the ſlaves of their vaſſals, becauſe thoſe ſlaves, 
when made free, became ſubjects. It is true, that Pope 
Alexander III. declared that Chriſtians were to be ex- 
empt from ſervitude ; but this declaration was made 
merely to pleaſe the kings of France and England, who 
were deſirous vf humbling their vaſſals. 

In Italy one might perceive the dawning of more 
proſperous days. The republics of Piſa, Genoa and 
Florence, were eſtabliſhed on the wiſeſt principles : the 
factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines, which had for 
ſo many ages laid waſte theſe delightful countries, were 
at length appcaſed; trade flouriſhed, and conſequently 
learning would ſoon be introduced, Venice was in the 
height of its glory; its navy, which eclipſed that of its 
neighbours, checked the progreſs of the maritime pow- 
er of the Mammelucs, and the Turks; in commerce it 
was ſuperior to all the European ſtates taken together; 
its inhabitants were numerous, and its riches immenſe : 
the revenues were well managed, and the people were 
content; the republic borrowed money of the. richer 
ſubjeQs, from motives not of neceſlity, but of policy, 
The Venetians were the firſt people who found out the 
ſecret of attaching rich individuals to the intereſts of go- 
vernment, by inviting them to veſt ſome part of their 
fortune in the public funds. At Venice there were ma- 
nufactures of ſilk, gold and ſilver; it ſupplied. foreign- 
ers with ſhips : their works in gold and ſilver were the 
beſt, and almoſt the only ones of that time. The inha- 
bitants were .even accuſed of extravagance in having 
gold and filver plate, and other utenſils of the ſame ma- 
terials. They were not however without ſumptuary 
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"Mm opulence of Venice had revi aca hitecture of 
es, Athens, and upon the whole Magnificence as 
pe well as elegance in their dug 4 e people were ig- 


norant, but the n weeetoightened ; the govern- 
ment oppoſed 8 of the popes with firmneſs 

and prudence: Habs Venezant, poi Chriſtiant, ſaid one 
of their ſenators, who expreſſed in theſe words the ſenſe 
pf the whole ſenate ; at that time even they debaſed 


ad he prieſthood, when they had better made it uſeful to 
he orality ; which however, was more rigid and pure a- 
or vong the Venetians than among the other people of 
re italy. Their troops were very different from thoſe 
ly niſcrable Condottieri, whoſe name was fo much more 
ne terrible than their arms. Venice was the ſeat of polite- 


neſs ; and ſociety was then under leſs reſtraint from the 
ſpies of government than it has been ſince the republic 

Wbcgan to be jealous of the power of its neighbours, and 
o be diffident of its own induſtry, 

In the fifteenth century, Italy far ſurpaſſed the other 
ates of Europe. Religious zeal, which ſupplied the 
place of merit, and occaſioned ſo many trifling ceremo- 
ies and. cruel oppreſſions was, however, the means of 
eleaſing Spain from the Arabian yoke; its ſeveral pro- 
inces had lately been united by the marriage of Ferdi- 
and and Iſabella, and the conqueſt of Granada ; and its 
dower was even equal to that of France, The fine wool 
of Caſtile and Leon was manufaQured at Segovia, and 
their cloths were ſold all over Europe and even in Aſia; 
the perpetual efforts the Spaniards were obliged to make 
to preſerve their liberty, inſpired them with reſolution 
and confidence ; their ſucceſs had elevated their minds; 
and being ignorant, they abandoned themſelves to all the 
enthuſiaſm of chivalry and religion. Confined to a pe- 
Vol. I. C ninſula, 
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nations, they! 

either among f communities, is uſually the 
charaQeriſtic of I They were the only peo- 
ple that maintained'a ef infantry; this in- 
fantry was excellent, As the ar | 
had been involved in war, their Me; 
ſuperior to that of the other ſtates of f 
Tux Portugueſe had much the ſame caſt, but their 
monarchy was better regulated than that of Caſtile, and 
the adminiſtration was conducted with more eaſe after 
the reduction of the Moors by the conqueſt of Algarva. 
IN, France, Lewis the XI. had juſt lowered the power 

of the great vaſſals, raiſed that of the magiſtracy, and 
made the nobles fubje& to the laws. The people of 
France growing leſs dependant on their lords, muſt ne- 
ceſfarily become, in a ſhort time, more induſtrious, more 
active and more teſpectable; but induſtry and commerce 
could not flouriſh on a ſudden. Reafon muſt of courſe 
make but a ſlow progreſs in the midft of thoſe commo- 
tions which were ſtill excited by the great and under 
the reign of a prince devoted to the moſt abominable 
ſoperſtition. The barons were diſtinguiſhed only by! 
their ſavage haughtineſs; their revenues were ſearee 
ſufficient to entertain in their ſuite a train of gentlemen 
without employment, who defended them againſt the 
ſovereign and the laws. The expences of 'their table 
were immoderate ; and this favage luxury, of which 
there are ſtill too many remains, afforded no eneourage· 
ment to any of the uſeful arts. But neither the man 
ners nor the language of thoſe times, partook of that de 
cency which diſtinguiſhes the ſuperior ranks of citizeys; 
and procures them reſpeQ from the teſt. Notwithſtand:- 
ing the courteſy enjoined to the knights, coarſe and 
rough manners ſtil! prevailed among the great, the * 
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ſince preſerved ; and hich a nation will ever have, 
whoſe morals and cuſtoms are not conformable to the 
laws. The prince's councils iſſued innumerable; and 
frequently contradiftory'ediQs, but the prince readily 
diſpenſed with the obſervance of them. By this eaſy diſ- 
poſition of the ſovereign, the inconveniences which 
would have ariſen from a multitude of laws inconſider- 
ately made by the French miniſtry, have been happily 
prevented, 


r Wenn tb. opulent; wad tek vr 
: France, was compoſed of inſolent barons, deſpotic biſhops, 
j and a people who were tired of their yoke ; a certain 
p reſtleſs diſpoſition prevailed in the nation, which muſt 


neceſſarily ſooner or later introduee Tiberty. ' This cha- 
rater owed its riſe to the abſurd tyranny of William the 
Conqueror, and the cruel temper of ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceeſſors. The intolerable abuſe of power had made the 
Eaglim extremely jealous of their ſovereigus j the very 
W name of king carried with it the idea of terror; and theſe 
ſentiments tranſmitted from father to ſon, afterwards 
laid the foundations of that form of government they 
now have the happineſs to enjoy. The long contention 
between the houſes of Vork and Lancafter; while i it 
raiſed a martial ſpirit and an impatience of ſlavery, in- 
volved the nation, at the ſame time; in poverty and con- 
ſuſion. The Engliſh wool was at that time manufac 
tured in Flanders, and was exported as well as its lead 
and tin, in veſſels belonging to the Hanſe Towns. The 
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— principles of navigation, of f internal policy, juriſprudence, 
4 luxury, and the fine arts were entirely unknown in Eng- 
y land ; at the ſame time that it was overburthened with 
„ ulgiode of sich converts! and hoſpitals. Phe: dif 
— treſſed cone nt were the ufuat reſort of the nobles; as 
8 NN — were of the common people; idleneſs and 
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tion \ had then the ſame character of ineonſiſtenee it has B O 1 
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The feudal ſyſtems ſo fatal to mankind in other coun- 
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GerMANY, which had lorg been harraſſed by quar- 
rels between the emperors, and the popes, and by inteſ- 
tine wars, had at this time begun to enjoy a ſtate of tran - 
quillity ; order had taken place of anarchy, and the in- 
habitants of this extenſive country, who, though ſtran- 
gers to wealth and commerce were verſed in the arts of 
war and agriculture, had nothing to fear from their 
neighbours, neither could they be formidable to them. 


tries, here aſſumed a milder aſpect; the princes preſid- 
ing over this vaſt extent of territory, generally ſpeaking, 
governed their reſpective ſtates with a good deal of mo- 
deration ; they ſeldom abuſed their authority, and if the 
peaceable poſſeſſion. of their eſtates could compenſate 
the want of liberty, the Germans were happy; com- 
merce and induſtry were entirely confined to the free 
cities, and to the towns included in the Hanſeatic league; 
the mines of Hanover and Saxony were not yet diſco- 
vered; ſilver was ſcarce ; the farmer ſold. a few horſes 
to ſtrangers, nor had the princes yet introduced the 
traffic of the human ſpecies ; the expences of the table, 
and a variety of equipages were the only articles of 
luxury z the nobles, and the clergy intoxicated them- 
ſelves, without diſturbing the government; it was with 
ſome difficulty that the gentry were diſſuaded from a- 
muſing themſelves with robbing on the highways; their 
manners were ſavage, and during the two ſucceeding 
centuries the German troops were more diſtinguiſhed 
by their cruelties than by their diſcipline and bravery. 

Tux notthern countries had made leſs progreſs than 
Germany. Oppreſſed by the nobles and prieſts, the 
inhabitants no longer retained that enthuſiaſtic love of 
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inſpired them : nor were they yet acquainted with thoſe B OO K 


wiſe inſtitutions which ſome of them have ſince borrow- \ 3 


ed ſrom better forms of government. Their power 
was ſo inconſiderable, that a ſingle Hanſe town was ca- 
pable of intimidating the three.potentates of the north. 
They reſumed a national character after the reforma- 
tion, and under the auſpices of Frederic and Guſtavus 
Vaſa. | | 

TAE Turks were ſtrangers to the ſcience of govern- 
ment : they had no knowledge of the arts, nor taſte for 
commerce: but the Janiſſaries were the beſt troops in 
the world. Theſe attendants of a deſpot whom they 
kept in awe, at the ſame time that they inſured reſpe& 
to him whom they placed upon the throne, or ſtrangled 
at pleaſure, had at that time ſome great men for their 
leaders. They ſubverted the empire of the Greeks,who 
were infatuated with theology, and ſtupified by ſuper- 
ſition. Some of the inhabitants of this mild climate, 
who cultivated literature and the arts, abandoned their 
country after it was ſubdued, and took refuge in Italy; 
whither they were followed by artiſts and traders. Tran- 
quillity, peace, proſperity, a deſire of excelling, and the 
want of new pleaſures, which is the effe& of good go- 
vernments, favoured the revival of letters in the coun- 
try of the ancient Romans; and it was from the Greeks 
that the Italians derived a better knowledge' of good 
models, and a taſte for antiquity. The art of printing 
was invented; and though for a long time the diſcov 
was of little uſe while the people continued in a ſtate of 


poverty and indolence, yet when commerce and the arts 


had made ſome progreſs, it made books become com- 
mon. A love of ſtudy prevailed, and the ancients were 
—— admired : but they had no rivals except in 
Italy. > us | 
Ronix, which in every century has almoſt always aſ- 
| C 3 ſumed 
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plan, and determined to take theſe amuſements into their 


ces. It often happened, that attracted by the mere love 


the proceſſion for the feſtival of St. John. As Italy im- 
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ſumed a charaQer the beſt adapted to the preſent me- 
ment, ſeemed diſpoſed no longer to encourage that igno- 
rance which had ſo long been ſubſervient to her intereſts. 
She protected polite literature, and ſuch of the arts as de- 
pended more on imagination than reaſon. The moft 
ignorant prieſt is well aware, that repreſentations of a 
terrible divinity, mortification, ſelf-denial, auſterity, mo- 
lancholy and terror, are ſo many expedients to gain an 
aſcendant over the minds of men, by engaging them 
deeply in religious matters. But there are times when 
theſe expedients have but little ſucceſs. Men, who 
have grown rich in peaceful ſtates, are fond of enjoying 
themſelves ; they diflike the dull road of life, and are 
eager in their purſuit of pleaſures. When fairs began 
to be eſtabliſhed, with entertainments of ſports, dancing, 
and other recreations, the clergy, who obſerved, that 
the love of feſtivity made the people leſs religious, pro- 
hibited theſe ſports, and excommunicated thoſe who 
bore a part in them. But when they found that no 
regard was: paid to their cenſures, they changed their 


own hands. This was the origin of ſacred comedy. 
The death of St. Catherine, acted by the monks of St. 
Dennis, rivalled the ſucceſs of the players. Muſic was 
introduced into the churches ; and even farces were ex- 
hibited there. The feſtivals called la Fete der foux & 
de L' Ane, & des Innocens, proved as entertaining to the 
people as the farces that were acted in the public pla- 


of amuſement, they left the Egyptian dances to join in 


proved in politeneſs, their pleaſures became more re- 
fined ; and the decency that was introduced into their 
common feaſts and public entertainments, afforded leſs 
pretence for . cenſures of the prieſts, and procured 

; them 
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been long confined to this claſs of men; but when it 
became a' more general accompliſhment, they could no 
longer avail themſelves of this diſtinction: and finding 
that learning was the road to fame, they were ambi- 
tious of ſhining in literary purſuits, The popes, who 
enjoyed an opulent and peaceful ſovereignty in the vo- 
luptuous region of Italy, laid aſide their auſterity, Their 
court became an agreeable one. The encouragement 
of literature was conſidered as a new expedient to eſla- 


was Cheriſhed ; and marks of honour were conferred 
upon great artiſts. Raphael died but a ſhort time be- 
fore he was to have been created a cardinal ; and pe- 
Wtrarch had the honours of a triumph. As little con- 
farmable as this good taſte, theſe fine arts, and new 
amuſements, may- appear to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
they were evidently calculated to promote the intereſt 
of the papal throne, The belles lettres ſerve to em- 
belliſh the ſtructure of the church; but philoſophy de- 
moliſhes it. Thus, while the church of Rome favoured 


the ſeverer ſciences. The poets were crowned with 
WW aurel; but the philoſophers were perſecuted. Galileo 
rom his priſon might have beheld Taſſo carried in tri- 


been cotemporaries. ; 

IT was high time that philoſophy and learning ſhould 
lend their ſupport to morality and reaſon. The church 
of Rome had taken all imaginable pains toſubyert thoſe 
principles of juſtice which nature had implanted in all 
mankind. The ſingle maxim that the pope had a right 
to the ſovereignty of all empires, ſapped the founda- 


ever, had for a long time prevailed, together with that 
| = Ge horrid 


tion of all ſociety and public virtue; this maxim, how- 
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bliſh their authority over the minds of men. Genius 


polite literature, and the fine arts, it diſcountenanced 


umph to the capitol, if thoſe men of great genius had 
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B 6 o K horrid doQrine, which not only permitted but enjoined 
. I. hatred and perſecution towards all, whoſe religious opi- 


nions were not agreeable to thoſe of the Romiſh church. 
Indulgences, a ſpecies of expiation which might be 
purchaſed for all crimes, or if any thing can be Mill 


more monſtrous, for crimes to be committed in future; 


The firſt 
expedi- 
tions of 
the Portu- 
gueſe; 
their arri- 
val in the 
Indies. 


diſpenſations for breaking faith with the enemies of the 


pontiff, though they were of the ſame religion; that 


article of belief which teaches, that the merit of the juſt 
may be transferred to the wicked ; vices of all kinds ex- 
emplified in the lives of the popes, and other religious 
perſons, who ought to be models to the people; above 
all, that greateſt reproach io humanity, the inquiſition : 
all theſe horrid enormities made Europe appear to be 
rather the haunt of tygers and ſerpents, than a vaſt 
country inhabited or cultivated by men. 

Suck was the ſituation of Europe, when the Portu- 
gueſe monarch, at the head of an active, generous and 
intelligent people, ſurrounded by neighbours who ſtill 


preyed upon each other, formed the plan of extending 


their dominion by ſea and land. 

Jonn I. had ſeveral ſons, who, being ambitious of 
ſignalizing themſelves, undertook, firſt of all, ſome ex- 
peditions to Barbary. Henry, whoſe genius was ſuperior 
to the reſt, took it into his head to make diſcoveries in 
the weſt. This young prince availed himſelf of the lit- 
tle knowledge of aſtronomy which was preſerved among 
the Arabs. At Sagres, acity of Algarva, he eſtabliſhed 
an obſervatory, and made it the place of education for 
all the nobility who compoſed his train: he had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the invention of the Aſtrolabe, and 
was the firſt who was ſenſible of the advantages that 


might be drawn from the compaſs, which, though al- 
ready known in Europe, had never hoy applied to the 
purpoſes of navigation, 
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Tux pilots, who ſtudied under his direction, diſco- B OO K 
rered Madeira in the year 1418. Two years after this, 2 
dne of his ſhips took poſſeſſion of the Canaries ; he 
loubled the Cape of Sierra-Leona, and the river Zara 
d him into the interior parts of Africa as far as Con- 
zo. He made an eaſy conqueſt of thoſe countries, and 
cſtabliſned an advantageous commerce. The inconſi- 
erable nations who inhabited thoſe parts, being ſepara- 
ed from each other by impaſſable deſarts, were ſtrangers 
WSoth to the value of their riches, and the art of defend- 
cs themſelves. Theſe voyages raiſed great expeQa- 
ions ; the revenues, that might in future ariſe from the 
oaſt of Guinea, were farmed. An inſtance of avidity 
d premature, ſhows, that princes, who undertook theſe 
iccoveries, were more ſolicitous to increaſe their finan- 
es, than to promote the commerce of their ſubjects. 
= Is the reign of John the Second, an intelligent 
prince, who firſt declared Liſbon'a free port, and made 
new application of aſtronomy to navigation, ſome of 
is ſubjects, being ſent out upon an expedition, doubled 
he. Cape at the extremity of Africa. This Cape was 
When called the Cape of Storms; but the prince, who 
oreſaw that it would open a paſſageto the Indies, gave 
Wt the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 
WO EMANUEL purſued the plan chalked out by his pre- 
geceſſors. In 1497 he equipped a fleet conſiſting of 
our ſhips, and gave the command of it to Yaſco de Ga- 
a. This admiral, having weathered ſeveral ſtorms in 
his cruiſe along the eaſtern coaſts. of Africa, and at- 
empted ſeas before unknown, landed at length in Indoſ- 
tan, aſter a voyage of thirteen months. | 
As A, of which Indoſtan is one of the richeſt parts, is A geogra- 
a vaſt continent, lying, according io the obſervations of Phical def. 
the Ruſſians, the truth of which has been juſtly doubted, a l. 
between the 43d and the 207th degree of longitude. It hn =: 
extends, 


B 15 OK extends, between the two poles, from the 7 7th degree of 
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northern, to the 1oth degree of ſouthern latitude. That 
part of this large continent which is ſituated in the ten 
perate zone between the 35th and the zoth deg 
latitude, appears to be higher than the reſt : it is bot 
dered both towards the north and ſouth by two wal 
chains of mountains, which run almoſt from the weſt 
extremity of Aſia Minor and the coaſts of the Bla 
Sea, to the ocean that waſhes the coaſts of China 
Tartary towards the eaſt. Theſe two chains are unitei 
by other intermediate chains, in a direction from ſoy 
to north; they branch out both towards the northern Wl 
the Indian, and eaſtern oceans, and appear like ſo mari 
bulwarks raiſed between the beds of the large river 
which roll through thoſe immenſe regions. d 
SUCH is the great baſis which nature has raiſed ti 

ſupport the fabric of Aſia. In the inland parts of thi 
vaſt country, the earth, parched by the heat of the ſun 
becomes ſo light, that it is carried about by the winds; 
there is not the leaſt appearance either of ſtone or mat. 
ble ; no petrified ſhells, or other foſſils, are to be found; 
the beds of minerals lie upon the furface. All thei 
phznomena, joined to the obſervations made with ch: 
barometer, are proofs of the great elevation of the ces 
tral part of Aſia, to which the moderns have given th: 
name of the leſſer Bucharia. | 
 FroM theſe heights, which form a kind of girdle, 

ſurrounding this immenſe and unfruitful region, ſeveral 
large ſtreams ariſe, that run in different channels. The 
fragments of barren earth, which are perpetually car- 
ried down by theſe rivers toward the ſeveral extrem. 
ties of Aſia, form ſo many barriers againſt the ſea, and 
promiſe a ſtability and duration to this continent, ſu- 
perior to that of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate 
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e it ſuffers any encroachment itſelf. 

Tux Caſpian ſea alone has preſerved its ſtation with- 
the limits of this vaſt traQ of land, which has been 
erging from the deep through a ſeries of ages. It 
ay doubtleſs be conſidered as the reſervoir of thoſe 
ge rivers that fall into it; but may likewiſe: have 
e ſmall communication, by ſubterraneous paſſages, 
th the ocean and the Mediterranean, if it be true, as 
ppears to be from obſervations made with the baro- 
ter at Aftracan, that its ſurface 1s below the level of 
both thoſe ſcas. 

razr frozen ocean, which waſhes the notthern coaſts 
Ws Siberia, renders them inacceſſible, if we may believe 
accounts given by the Ruſhans. They tell us that 
s in vain to expect to find a new paſſage by this 
from Europe to America ; and that the ice will al- 
ys prevent the doubling of the Cape of Schalagitſkoi, 
ich ſeparates the old from the new world, t 

s paſſage has once been croſſed. But the Ruſſians 
probably either not ſufficiently ſincere, or ſufficient- 


pw all that they tell us, or do not tell us all that they 

W. . " 
HE Indian ocean, which preſſes towards the ſouth of 
a, is divided from the great ſouth ſea by a chain of 
ntains, which begins at the ifland of Madagaſcar, 
extending under water as far as Sumatra, as is evi- 
It from the ſhallows and rocks which are ſcattered in 
dfe parts, unites again at Van Diemens Land and 
w Guinea. M. Buache, a geographer, who has ex- 
dined the earth as a natural philoſopher, and has laid 
wn a chart of the world according to this hypotheſis, 
df 3 that the ſea between this long chain of 
Is and the ſouthern coaſts of Asia, ſhould be divid- 
ö ed 


informed; to deſerve entire credit; and either do not 
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ſee the feſt repeatedly buried under the waters, be- B DOT 
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B 70 K ed into three great baſons ; the limits of which ſeem 
——— 


bia and Perſia, is bounded towards the ſouth by tt 


the Pacific Ocean. Between this ſea and the g 


chain of iſlands called Kuriles, which touch the ſouth 


engage our attention to. the richeſt and fineſt contine 


lies beyond the Arabian ſea, and the Perſian empire 
tween two celebrated rivers, the Indus and the Gang 


* leagues from each other. A ridge of hig 
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have been circumſcribed or drawn by the hand of n 


ture. 
TRx firſt, which lies towards the weſt, betweek 


chain of iſlands, which extends from Cape Como 
and the Maldiva Iflands to Madagaſcar. This baſe 
which runs into the land, is inceſſantly enlarging th 
Gulph of Perſia and the Red Sea. The ſecond of the 
baſons forms the Gulph of Bengal. The third include 
the great Archipelago, which contains the Sunda, th 
Moluccas, and the Philippine Iſlands. This joins Af 
to the ſouthern continent, and ſerves as a boun 


Archipelago, a kind of new baſon is formed by a chai 
of mountains under water towards the eaſt, which e 
tends from the Ladrone to the Japan Iſlands. Whe 
we have paſſed theſe celebrated iſlands, we come to 
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point of the Peninſula of Kamtſchatka ; and form a fil 
baſon into which the river Amur empties itſelf ; but 
its entrance is obſtructed by the Bamboos, which gro 
there in great abundance; it is imagined that this ſea h 
very little depth. 

THESE geographical details, far from being fowl 
to our purpoſe, are in a manner neceſſary to direct u 


upon the globe. We will begin with Indoſtan. 
. Tnovcn by the general name of the Eaſt Indies 
commonly underſtood that immenſe tra& of land whit 
yet by Indoſtan is properly meant a country lying bt 


which fall into the Indian ocean, at the diſtance of fe re 


mountal 
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nd dividing it into two equal parts, extends as far as 
ape Comorin, where it forms the boundary between 
he coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel. 

It is a remarkable circumſtance, and perhaps the only 
dne of the kind, that this ridge ſeems to be a barrier, 
reed by nature, to ſeparate one ſeaſon from another, 
The mere breadth of theſe mountains divides ſummer 
rom winter ; that is to ſay, the ſeaſon of fine weather 


etween the tropics; all that is meant by winter in 
he Indies is that time of the year when the clouds, which 
he ſun attraQs from the ſea, are driven violently by the 
inds againſt the mountains, where they break and diſ- 
plve in rain, accompanied with frequent ſtorms. From 
ence torrents are formed, which ruſh from the hills, 
ell the rivers, and overflow the. vallies; dark vapours, 
hat obſcure the day, ſpread a thick and impenetrable 
loom over the deluged country: but, like the abyſs 
hich brooded over the principles of things before-the 
reation, this cloudy ſeaſon promotes fertility :/at this 
ime the plants and flowers appear in full. ſtrength. and 
auty, and the fruits in general come to maturity. 
Tur ſummer may naturally be expected to-pteſerye 
s uſual temperature better than the winter, in a climate 
d immediately under the influence of the ſun: the ſky, 

ithout a cloud to intercept its rays, ſeems to be all on 
ire z but the ſea breezes which ſpring up in the day- 
ime, and the land-breezes that blow during the night, 
ltervately alleviate the heat of the atmoſphere 5 yet 
he calms, that now and then intervene, ſtifle theſe re- 
reſhing gales, and the inhabitants are reduced to ſuffer 
he inconvenienc ies of exceſſive drou ght. 
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rom the rainy; for it is well known there is no winter 
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remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans, where th 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the dry and rainy mor 
ſoons. While the ſea that waſhes the coaſts of ab 
is agitated by ſtorms, which the returning ſun introduce 
with the ſpring, the flighteſt veſſels ſail along the ce: 
of Coromandel upon a ſmooth ſurface, and require nei 
ther ſkill nor precaution in their pilots; but in the 81 
tumn, which, in its turn, changes the face of the e 
ments, the weſtern coaſt enjoys a perfe& calm, Wh 
the eaſtern Indian ocean is toſſed by tempeſts; each 
experiencing, as it were, the alternatives of peace an 
war. An inhabitant of the iſland of Ceylon, who ce 
templates the equatorial region at the two equinozei 
ſees alternately, on the right hand, the waves veel 
with ſtorms, and, on the left, lulled into tranquihty ;' 
if the Author of Nature, who holds the ſcales of calam 
ties and bleffings perpetually in his bands, had inſta 
turned the beam in equilibrium, from one ſide to the 
other; It is not improbable that the doctrine of the 
Maniehees, concerning” the te prineiples, might take 
its riſe in India, where the two empires of goad and eil 
are divided only by a partition of mountains; ſince put 
and pleaſure ſeem to be as much the origin of the dil. 
ferent forms of worſhip, as they ate of the ideas of man 
kind. There is ſo infinite a connection between natur 
and moral principles, that all ſyſtems of importance t 
the happineſs of the human ſpecies hate takten their te 
lour from the nature of the climate: accordingly. it i 
obferyable, that the Indians, whoſe imaginations receive 
the deepeſt imprefſion of nature from the moe forcible 
operation of good and evil, and the view they conftanty 
have of the diſcord of the elements, are placedin a ſits- 

ation moſt fertile in revolutions, events and tranſactiom 
f every kind, 
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on HENCE it is, that the celebrated countries of In- BOOK 
a, have long engaged the attention of the philoſo- bs 4 
er, and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjeQures ha ve aſſigned 
h their earlieſt inhabitants an #ra of the moſt extraor- 
e nary antiquity. To ſay the truth, whether we con- 
t hiſtorical records, or conſider the poſition of Indo- 
an upon the globe, taking for granted that the ocean 
a progreflive motion from Eaſt to Weſt, we muſt al 
w that this part of the earth was the firſt that was in- 
bited. We may trace the origin of moſt of the ſeien- 
in the hiſtory of that country. Even before the age 
Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to India for inſtruc- 
n; the trade carried on by them with the oldeft com- 
er cial nations, in exchange for their cloth; is a'proof 
oF their great progreſs in the arts of induftry, x. 
= Urox the whole, it ſhould' feem reaſonable to con- A 
de, that a-climate the beſt adapted'to the human fe 
s, would be peopled the earlieft; and that the fitſt 
en would fix their abode in a-deficious climate, pure 
, and a foil too fertile to require much cultivation, If 
e human race could be fupyk to multiply and ex- 
pd themſelves in thoſe hatt id regions, where they muſt 
wn = intain a perpetual ſtruggle with nature 3 if they could 
Wh abit burning ſands and impracticable motnſſes and 
ions of perpetual ice; or frequent deſarts and foreſts, 
here they muſt defend themſetves againſt the violence 
the elements, and the attacks of wild beaſts; how 
ity might they not form themſelves into ſocieties in 
pl eſe delightful countries, where mankind, exempt from 
Gi ceſlity, has nothing to parſoe but pleaſure ; where en. 

ing wthour eee anxiety, th choice prod. 
ons, and the moſt glorious proſpe & of the great ſcene 
a nature, they might juſtly aſſume the di inguiſhing 
* e of Lords of tke Creation. 'Theſe delightfof ſcenes: 

' _i SRO SIT OO} ids 8920 "37% preſented 
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B O O K preſented themſelves on the banks of the Ganges, and 
Gu * in the plaing of Indoſtan. The air is perfumed with 

| the moſt delicious fruits, and affords a wholeſome and 
refreſhing nouriſhment ; | the trees form a ſhade inpene- 

trable to the rays of the ſun ; while the living animal, 

that are diſperſed over the globe, cannot ſubſiſt in othe 

parts without devouring; each other, they ſhare in Indy, 

in common with their maſter, the ſweets of plenty and 

ſecurity. - Even at this day, when we may think that 

the earth muſt have been exhauſted by the production 

of ſo many ages, and their conſumption in foreign coun- 

tries, Indoſtan, if we except a few ſandy and barret 

diſtricts, is ſtill the moſt fruitſul country in the world. 

Religion, THe ſyſtem of morals in this country is no leſs er 
govern- traordinary than the ſyſtem of nature. When we fi 
—— our eyes on this vaſt region, where nature hath exerted 
Indoſtan. her utmoſt efforts for the happineſs of man, we cannot 
but regret that man hath doneall in his power to oppole 

her. 'The rage of conqueſt, and what is no leſs deſtruc- 

tive an evil, the greedineſs of traders have, in their turns, 

ravaged and oppreſſed the fineſt country on the face of 

the globe. | {4 04 224491 
NoTWITHSTANDING the numbers of ſavage ban. 

ditti, and other ſtrangers, whom war or deſire of gain ha 

invited to the Indies, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the ancient 
inbabitants. . There is not, however, ſo much difference 

in the cat of complexion and outward appearance of 

theſe people, as in the particularities.of their charaQer; 

oppreſſed as they have been with the yoke of tyranny, a 

rather of the wildeſt , anarchy, they bave not adopted 

either the manners, the laws, or the religion. of thei 

maſters. Their continual experience of all the horton g 

of war, all-the exceſſes. and vices of which human ns. 

ture is capable, has. not tainted their chatacter. No 
thing has ever been able to reconcile the tender 
human 
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His vices ariſe ſolely from weakneſs. 


Egypt, ſecs trunks of columns, mutilated ſtatues, bro- 
ken entablatures, and immenſe pyramids that have 
ſcaped the ravages of war and tine, difperfed about 
he country, is loft in admirati6n at the vie w of the 
uins of a nation Which no fonger exiſts, He cannot 
ow find out the tuation of Thebes, that city {6;ce- 
ie for its hundred gates; but the 
enerable ai of its temples and of its tombs, give 
i iq of its magnificence than the deſcrip- 
Ts and Diodorus Siculas. © 
Arrenrively examine the accounts given 
travellers of the mannets of the natives of India, 
76 ſeet to winder among heaps of ruvids, the remains 
f an immenſe fabric. The original form is 16ſt, but 
ough is preſerved to convince us of the magnificehee 
d regularity of the plans. Amidſt à variety of ab- 
rd ſuperſtitions, puerile and extravagant cufftoms, 
ange ceremonies and prejudices; we may diftovei 
We traces of ſublime morality, deep philoſophy,” Ant 
ined policy; but when we attempt tb trace the re- 
dus and civil inſtitutions to their ſource, we find that 
ey are loft in the maze of antiquity. By the moſt un- 
egg ar traditions, the Indians appear to have been the firſt 


d o received the rudiments of ſcience, and the poliſfi 
er; civilization. But their legiflative ſyſtem has never 
70 n diſcovered; and the aticients tRernſelves ſeem only 
pted have retained ſome fragments of it. 5 


bei Ladis are found the trace of à multitude of foper. 
Tors fious obſervances, arts, ſports, errors and truths of 
kinds, which have been adopted by almoſt all nati- 
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humane and timorous Indian to ſcenes of blood, or to B 
animate him with the courage and ſpirit of rebellion. þ—, 


Tas judicious traveller, who traverſing the plains of 
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their religion and policy: they have to this day pre- 
ſerved cuſtoms which muſt certainly have owed their 
riſe to a ſyſtem that no longer exiſts : the ſpirit of their 
political conſtitution is loſt, and every branch of it ei- 
ther changed or corrupted. Their religion, which 
was of the allegorical and moral kind, hath degenerat- 
ed into a heap of extravagant and obſcene ſuperſtitions, 
_ owing to their having realized thoſe fictions which 
were intended merely as ſo many ſymbols and emblem 

WxXVXũ it poſſible to obtain a ſight of their ſacred 
books, the only remains there are of the Indian antiqui- 
ties, we might, in ſome meaſure, be enabled to remove 
the veil that envelopes theſe numerous myſteries ; but 
we have little reaſon to hope that we ſhall ever be in- 
truſted with ſuch a communication. 3 

Tax emperor Mahmoud Akebar took it into bi I 
head to make himſelf acquainted with the principles o! 
all the religious ſects throughout his extenſive provinces, 
Having diſcarded the ſuperſtitious notions with which 
he had been prepoſſeſſed by his education in the Mo- 
hammedan religion, he reſolved to judge for himſelf, 
It was eaſy for him to be informed of the nature of thoſe 
ſyſtems, that are formed upon the plan of making pro- 
ſelytes ; but he found himſelf diſappointed in bis deſign, 
when he came to treat with'the Indians, who will not 
admit any perſon whatever to the participation of their 
myſteries. 

Nerrazs the authority nor promiſes of Akebar 
could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe the tenets of 
their religion; he was therefore obliged to have re- 
courſe to artifice. The ſtratagem he made uſe of ws 
to cauſe. an infant, of the name of Feizi, to be com- 
mitted to the care of theſe prieſts, as a poor orphan of 


the facerdotal line, who alone could be initiated into 
the 
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ceived the proper inſtruQions for the part he was to 
act, was conveyed privately to Benares, the ſeat of 
knowledge i in Indoſtan ; he was received into the houſe 
of a learned Bramin, whe educated him with the ſame. 
care as if he had been his ſon. . After the youth. had 
pent ten years in ſtudy, Akebar was deſirous of tecal- 
ing him; but he was ſtruck with the charms of the 
daughter of his preceptor. 

Tux women of the ſacerdotal tribe are e looked upon 
de greateſt beauties in Indoſtan. The old Bramin 
id no reſtraint on the growing paſſion of the two lov- 
. ; he was fond of Feizi, who had gained his affecti- 
[ n by his addreſs and docility, and offered him his 
WWaughter in marriage. The young man divided be- 
Veen love and gratitude, reſolved to conceal the fraud 
Wo longer ; and, falling at the feet of the Bramin, diſ- 
overed the impoſture, and aſked pardon for his of- 
ence. 

Tux prieſt, without reproaching him in the leaſt, 
WE 'z<d poinard which hung at his girdle, and was 
eng to plunge it in his breaſt, if Feizi had not pre- 
We nted him by taking hold of his arm. The young man 
Wed every means to pacify him, and declared bimfelf 
ady to do any thing to expiate his treachery. . The 
ramin, burſting into tears, promiſed to, pardon him 


edar, or ſacred volumes, or diſcloſe to any, perſon 
ſhatever the ſymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi rea- 
ly promiſed all that the Bramin required: how far he 
ept his word is not known; but the ſacred books of 


e elſe, to this day. | 

As the Bramins are the only perſons who underſtand- 

e language of the ſacred book, their comments on the 

xt are the ſame as thoſe which have ever been made 
D 2 on 


condition that he ſhould ſwear never to tranſlate the 


e Indians have never been tranflated by him, or any 
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the ſacred rites of their theology. Feizi, having re- B — K 


BOOK on religious books ; all the maxims which fancy, inter- 
Aa. i eſt, paſſion or falſe zeal can ſuggeſt, are to be found in 
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theſe volumes. Theſe excluſive pretenſions of the in- 
terpreters of religion have given them that unbounded 
influence over the people, which impoſtors and fanatics 
will not fail toexert over men who have not the courage 
to conſult either their own reaſon, or their own feelings. 
From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedam is unlver- 
ſally received as the book that contains the principles of 
religion; but the generality differ on ſeveral points rela- 
tive to faith and practice. That ſpirit of debate and 
refinement, which for ſo' many ages has infected the 
philoſophy of our ſchools, has made ſtill farther progtefs 
among the Bramins, and cauſed more abſurdities in their 
doctrines, than it has introduced into ours, by a mixture 
of Platoniſm, which is perhaps itſelf derived from the 
doQrines of the Bramins. | Þ 85 
THROUGHOUT all Indoſtan, the laws of govern- 
ment, cuſtoms and manners make a. part of religion; 
being all derived from Brama, a being far ſuperior in 
dignity to the human race, the interpreter of the divi- 
nity, the author of the ſacred books, and the great 
lawgiver of India. | . 
Turxx is ſome reaſon to believe that Brama was 
poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority; as his religious in- 
ſtitutions were evidently deſigned to inſpire the people 
with a profound reverence and great Tove for their coun- 
try, and particularly levelled againſt the vices incident 
to the climate. Few religions ſeem to have been < 
well adapted to the countries for which they were cal 
culated. | 33 . 
Tux Indians entertain the ſame religious veneratiot 
ſor him, as they do for the three capital rivers of Indoſ- 
tan, the Indus, the Criſtina and the Ganges. It was be 
who rendered ſacred the animal that is moſt ſerviceabk 
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in the cultivation of land, as well as the cow, whoſe BOOK 
milk is ſo wholeſome a nouriſhment in -hot countries. „ 
To him they aſcribe the diviſion of the people into 

tribes or caſtes, diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 

political and religious principles. This inſtitution is 
antecedent to all traditions and known records, and may 

be conſidered as the moſt ſtriking proof of the great an- 

tiquity of the Indians. Nothing appears more contrary 

to the natural progreſs of ſocial connections, than this 
diſtribution of the members of the ſame community in- 

to diſtinct claſſes. Such an idea could only be the reſult 

of a ſtudied plan of legiſlation, which pre- ſuppoſes a 

great proficiency in civilization and knowledge. Ano- 

ther circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary is, that this 
diſtinction ſhould continue ſo many ages, after the lead- * 
ing idea and connecting tie was forgotten; and affords 

us a remarkable example of the ſtrength of national 
prejudices, when ſanQtified by religious ideas. 

THE nation is divided into four claſſes, the Bramins, 
the ſoldiery, huſbandmen and mechanics: theſe claſſes 
have their ſubdiviſions. I here are ſeveral orders of Bra- 
mins: thoſe who mix in ſociety are, for the moſt part, 
very corrupt in their morals; they believe that the wa- 
ter of the Ganges will waſh away all their crimes ; and 
as they are not ſubjeQ to any civil juriſdiction, live with- 
out either reſtraint or virtue, excepting that character of 
compaſſion and charity which is ſo commonly bored in 
the mild climate of India. 

Tus others who live abſtra d ed . the world, are 
either weak minded men or enthuſiaſts, and abandon 
themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and the dream of 
metaphyſics. We find in their diſputes the very ſame 
ideas that ocour in the writings of our moſt celebrated 
metaphyſicians, ſuch as, ſubſtance, accident priority, 
D'3 _ Poſtefiorityy 
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B 3 OK poſteriority, immutability, indiviſibility, the vital and 
ſenſitive ſoul; but with this difference, that whereas in 
India theſe fine diſcoveries are very ancient, it is but a 
very ſhort time ſince father Lombard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aſtoniſhed all Europe 
with their dexterity in raiſing their viſionary ſyſtems, 
As this abſtrated manner of reaſoning was derived to 
us from the Greek philoſophers, whoſe refinement we 
have gone far beyond, it is not improbable that the 
Greeks themſelves might have borrowed this ridiculous 
knowledge from the Indians; unleſs we rather chuſe to 
ſuppoſe, that as the principles of metaphyſics lie' open 
to the capacities of all nations, the indolence of the 
Bramins may have produced the ſame effect in India, as 
that of our monks has done in Europe; notwithſtanding Wl 
the inhabitants of one country had never communicat- 
ed their doQrines to thoſe of the other. 

SUCH are the deſcendants of the ancient Brachmans, 
whom antiquity never ſpeaks of but with admiration ; 
becauſe the affeQation of auſterity and myſtery, and the 
privilege of declaring the will of heaven have impoſed 
upon the vulgar in all ages. The Greeks aſcribe the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, to certain no- 
tions concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
future rewards and puniſhments. 

To this ſpecies of knowledge which is the more flat- 
tering to the curioſity of man in proportion as it tran- 
ſcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans added an in- 
finite number of religious obſervances, which were a- 
dopted by Pythagoras in his ſchool; ſuch as faſting; 
prayer, ſilence, and contemplation ; virtues of the ima- 
gination, which have a more powerful effect upon the 
vulgar than thoſe of a uſeful and benevolent tendency, 
The Brachmans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becauſe they affected to pay them ſo much re- 


gard; 
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ſet to the reſpe& and gratitude that were ſhown them; 
princes themſelves did not ſcruple to conſult theſe re- 
cluſes upon any critical conj uncture, from a ſuppoſiti- 
on, no doubt, that they were inſpired, ſince it was im- 
poſſible to imagine that they had the advantages of ex- 
perience. After all, we can hardly deny that there 
ight be among them ſome men of real virtue, whoſe 
inds reliſhed the pure and ingenuous delights of ſtudy 
and ſcience ; and who, by nobly raiſing their thoughts 
o the contemplation of the firſt Being, had but the 
ronger reaſon to render themſelves worthy of his 
Ware, and none to juſtify them in deceiving, and tyran- 
tiZing over their fellow-creatures. FR. 
THe military claſs conſiſts of the Rajas on the coaſt 
df Coromandel, and the Nairs on the coaſt of Mala- 
dar. There are likewiſe whole nations, the Canar and 
he Marattas for inſtance, who aſſume the profeſſion, 
ither becauſe they are the deſcendants of ſome tribes 
driginally devoted to arms, or becauſe times and cir- 
umſtances have introduced a change in their primitive 
nſtitutions. | | | 
Tux third claſs conſiſts. entirely of huſbandmen, 
nd there are few countries where this ſet of men have 
better title to the gratitude of their fellow-ſubjeQs ; 
Whey are laborious and induſtrious, perfectly acquaint- 
d with the art of diſtributing their rivulets, and of 
aking the burning ſoil they inhabit as fertile as poſſi- 
ble. They are in India what they would be every 
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K where elſe, if not corrupt or oppreſſed by government, 
he he moſt honeſt and virtuous of men. This claſs which 
J. vas formerly much reſpected, was free from tyranny, 
be and 'the- ravages of war; never were the huſbandmen 
e- 


dbliged to bear arms; their lands and their labours were 
8 92 D 4 held 


o 


gard and as the proteQors of mankind, becauſe they B o o K 
paid them no regard at all. No bounds were therefore 
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BO OK held equally: ſacred ; they ploughed their fields withig 


I. 


. 
| — 4 * — 


many ſubdiviſions as there are trades; no one was al 


lichees, who ſuffer ſtill greater injuries and hardſhips; 
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view of contending armies. who ſuffered them to put; 
ſue their peaceful toil without moleſtation z their com 
was never ſet on fire, nor their trees cut down; religi- 
on too, that all- powerful principle, lent her aſſiſtance to 
reaſon, which, though it inculcates indeed, the proprit; 
ty of protecting uſeful occupations, bas not of itſelf 
ſufficient influence to enforce the execution of its o 
laws. 44 

Tux tribe of mechanics was branched out into a 


lowed to relinquiſh the profeſſion of his parents; for 
which reaſon induſtry and vaſlalage have ever gone 
hand in hand, and carried the arts to as high perfeRion 
as they can poſſibly attain without the aſſiſtance of taſte i 
and imagination, which ſeldom unfold themſelves but Wi 
under the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 

BESIPÞEs theſe tribes, there is a fifth, which is the 
outcaſt of all the reſt; the members of it are employed 
in the meaneſt offices of ſociety ; they bury the dead, 
carry away dirt, and live upon the fleſh of animals that 
die natural deaths; they ate held in ſuch abhorrence 
that if any of their ſociety dares to touch any perſon be. 
longing to the other'claſſes, he has a right to kill him on 
the ſpot; they are called Parias. 

Is Malabar there is another race of men, called Pou- 


they inhabit the foreſts ; where they are not permitted to 
build huts, but are obliged to make a kind of neſt upon 
the trees; when they are preſſed with hunger, they 
howl like wild beaſts to excite the compaſſion of the paſ- 
ſengers: 'The moſt charitable among the Indians depo- 
ſit ſome rice or other food at the foot of à tree, and re- 
tire with all poſſible haſte to give the famiſhed wretch an 
opportunity of taking it without meeting with his bene- 

a 4 | factor, 
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ear him. 


THe Europeans, by living with theſe unhappy peo- 


_ le upon terms of common humanity, at length made 
to hemſelves almoſt equally the objects of deteſtation a- 
e. dong the Indians. This deteſtation prevails even to 
elf his day in the inland parts of the country, where the 


ant of intercourſe keeps alive thoſe rooted prejudices, 
hich wear off gradually near the ſea coaſts, where the 
tereſts and mutual wants of commerce unite men 
ith each other, and conſequently introduce juſter no- 
ons of human nature. | 

Alx theſe claſſes are for ever ſeparated from each o- 
er by unſurmountable barriers; they are not allow- 
to intermarry, live, or eat together. Whoever 
anſgreſſes this rule, is baniſhed as a diſgrace to his 
ibe, | r 
Bur when they go in pilgrimage to the temple of 
grenat, or the Supreme Being, the caſe is quite al- 
red. At theſe ſeaſons the Bramins, the Raja or Nair, 
e huſbandman and mechanic carry their offerings, 
id eat and drink promiſcuouſly ; they are there admo- 
hed that the diſtinQtions of birth are of human in- 
tution, and that all men are brethren and children 

de ſame God. | | F 
THosE religious ſentiments, which have given a 
nQion to this ſubordination of ranks among the Indi- 


0 s, have not had ſufficient influence to prevent them 
on tively from aſpiring to thoſe marks of diſtinction 
Ny thich are appropriated to the ſuperior claſſes. That 
1 pirit of ambition ſo natural to mankind, has ſometimes 
1 xerted itſelf, and ſingular expedients have been tried 
„nen jealous: of ſuperiority to ſhare with the Bra- 


nuns the veneratien of the multitude ; this has given 
e to a race of monks known in India by the name of 


Mx 


akirs. 


Aor, who would think himſelf polluted by coming B 99K 
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BOOK Mex of all the tribes or caſtes are permitted to fol. 

We low this claſs of life; nothing more is required than i 
emulate the. Bramins in abſtracted contemplation and 
indolence ; but at the ſame time they are obliged to 
ſurpaſs them in extenſive auſterities, which ſtrike the 
mildeſt people in the world with religious horror. The 
appearance of theſe fanatics exceeds imagination ; ſome 
of them wallow in the dirt, others accuſtom themſelve; 
to painful poſtures, extending their arms over their 
head till they are unable to recover their natural poſiti. 
on; and a third ſort continue ſtanding ſeven or eight 
days together, which occaſions prodigious ſwellings u 
their legs; they all of them enter into an engagement Wl 
never to waſh their bodies, or comb their hair ; and to 
oppoſe and diſgrace nature, with a view of recom- 
mending themſelves. to its author. The reſpe& paid 
them by the people is their only recompenſe for theſe 
ſacrifices, which infinitely exceed all the mortifications 
practiſed by the European monks; if thoſe may be 
called mortifications, which are nothing more than fin- 
gular ceremonies praQiſed at an early age, when to get 
rid of ſcruples concerning the gratification of natural 
and forbidded paſſions, the youthful imagination ar- 
dently embraces any ſyſtem of life, however extravs- 
gant, provided it has received the public ſanQion, and 
is calculated to adminiſter to their pleaſures, 

THOUGH in the ſacred books of the Indians we do 
not meet with thoſe inſtances of the marvellous, which 
ſometimes ſtrike ſo forcibly in the Greek theology, ther 
mythology is as irregular as that of almoſt any other peo- 
ple. We do not find, in particular, any connection be- 
tween their religious principles and the ſeveral claſſes 
that form the baſis of their government. The ſhaſtah, 
which is looked upon by ſame as a commentary on the 


vedam, and by others as an original work, an extract of 
| which, 
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ernal being abſorbed in the contemplat: on of his own 
Nence, formed the reſolution of creating beings, who 


the night partake of his glory. He ſpoke, and angels roſe 
be to exiſtence ; they ſang in concert the praiſes of their 
me eator, and harinony reigned in the celeſtial region, 


hen two of theſe ſpirits having revolted, drew a legion 
ter them. The Supreme Being drove them into a 
ace of torment, from whence they were releaſed at 
e interceſſion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, 
hich at once inſpired them with joy and terror, The 
Wbels were ſentenced, under different forms, to undergo 
Wniſhments in the loweſt of the fifteen planets, in pro- 
drtion to the enormity of their firſt offence; accord- 
gly each angel underwent eighty ſeven tranſmigrations 
pon earth, before he animated the body of a cow, 
hich holds the firſt rank among the animal tribes. 


r 


de heſe different trapſmigrations are conſidered as ſo ma- 
n- y ſtages of expiation, preparatory to a ſtate of proba. 
ret on, which commences as ſoon as the angel tranſmi- 


ates from the body of the cow into a human body; in 
is ſituation the creator enlarges his intellectual facul- 
s, and conſtitutes him a ſree agent; and his good or 
d conduct haſtens or retards the ſeaſon of his pardon. 
he good are at their death re-united to the Supreme 
ing, and the wicked begin ane w the era of their ex- 
zation. 

HENCE it appears, that according to this tradition of 
e ſhaſtah, the metempſychoſis is an actual puniſhment, 
nd that the ſouls that animate the'generality of the 
rute creation, are nothing more than wicked ſpirits. | 
This explanation is certainly not univerſally adopted in 
dia. It was probably invented by ſome devotee of a 


\ 
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_— and rigid caſt ; as the dorine of the tranſ- 
migration 


hich, lately publiſhed in England, has thrown ſome B 9 K 
ght upon this ſubje &. This book teaches that the \ 
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B 00 K migration of ſouls ſeems originally to have been found, 
\. , ed rather on hope than fear. 
TY In faQ, it natural to ſuppoſe that it was only adopt, 
ed at firſt as an idea that flattered and ſoothed human 
ty, and would eaſily be embraced in a country when 
mankind, living under the influence of a delicious cli 
mate, and a mild government, began to be ſenſibled 
the ſhortneſs of life. A ſyſtem which extended life he 
yond its natural limits could not fail to be well received 
It is a conſolation to an old man, who ſees himſelf deſert 
ed by all that is dear to him, to imagine that his enjoy- 
ments will ſtill remain, and that his diſſolution only o 
pens a paſſage to another ſcene of exiſtence. At thi 
ſame time, it is equally matter of conſolation to thi 
friends who attend him in his laſt moments, to think, 
that in leaving the world he does not relinquiſh thy 
hopes of riſing once more into life. Hence was the 
riſe and progreſs of the doQtrine of tranſmigration. Res 
ſon, diſſatisfied with this illuGon, may urge in vain 
that without recolleQion there can be no continuance 
or identity of being; and that if a man does not re- 
member that he has exiſted, he is in the ſame ſituation 
as if he had never exhiſted before: Sentiment 4: 
dopted what reaſon diſallowed. 
Tu ſhaſtah, no doubt, has given a greater air ol 
ſeverity to the doQrine of the metempſychoſis, with 
view of making it more inſtrumental in ſuppart- 
ing the ſyſtem of morality it was neceſlary to eſtabliſh, 
In fact, upon this idea of the tranſmigration conſidered 
in the light of à puniſhment, they explain the duties 
which the angels were required to perform, The prin- 
cipal ones were charity, abſtinence from animal fog, 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to the profeſſion of their 
" anceſtors. This laſt-mentioned prejudice, in which all 
people ſeem to agree, notwithſtanding they differ in 
their opinions concerning its origin, is without a paral- 
lel, 
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pf the Indians, which are now unknown to us. But 
hough the Egyptian laws eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of 
anks, none were held in contempt; while on the contra- 
ry, the laws of Brama, by the introduction, perhaps, 


pf ſome abuſes, ſeem to have condemned one part of 
© he nation to pain and infamy. | 
el Turk is reaſon to believe that the Indians were al- 
oh oft as civilized when Brama inſtituted his laws, as 
j 


hey are at preſent. Whenever a community begins to 
to aſſume a certain form, it naturally divides into ſeve- 
ral claſſes, according to the variety and extent of thoſe 
urts that are neceſſary to ſupply its demands. 

Ir was doubtleſs the intention of Brama, by cookie. 
ing theſe different profeſſions by ſanQions of religion, 
and confining the exerciſe of them perpetually to the 
ſame families, to give them a laſting eſtabliſhment on 
political principles ; but he did not foreſee that by theſe 
means he ſhould obſtruct the progreſs of diſcoveries, 
which, in the end, might give riſe to new occupations. 
Accordingly, if we may judge by the ſcrupulous atten- 
tion paid by the Indians at this day to the laws of Brama, 
we may affirm that induſtry has made no. adyances a- 
mong this people, ſince the time of this legiſlator; and 
that they were almoſt as civilized as they are at preſent, 
when they firſt received his laws. This remark is ſuffi- 


ſh. cient to give us an idea of the antiquity of theſe ople, 
ed who have made no improvements in knowledge fi les an 
ie ra which ſeems to be the molt ancient in hi 

R- BRAMA preſcribed different kinds of food for theſe 5 
, ſpective tribes. The military, and ſome other ranks, 
* were permitted io eat veniſon and mutton. Fiſh was al- 
1 lowed to ſome huſbandmen, and mechanics. Others 
in lived upon milk and vegetables. None of the Bramins 
l- ate any thing that had life. Upon the whole, theft peo- 


ple 


el, if we except among the ancient Egyptians, whoſe B of * 
nſtitutions have ſome kind of hiſtorical relation to thoſe , 


B O O K ple are extremely ſober; but their abſtinence varies in 
I. proportion to the greater or leſs labour required in * 
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profeſſions. | 

THEY marry in their infancy, and their wives main- 
tain a character of fidelity unknown in other countries. 
Some of the ſuperior ranks are allowed the privilege of 
having ſeveral wives. It is well known that thoſe «f 
the Bramins burn themſelves on the death of their huſ. 
bands, and they ſeem to 'be the only perſons who are 
obliged to it by the laws. Others, however, are fond 
of following their example, led by that point of honour 
to which ſo many victims are ſacrificed in all countri 
This cruel injun&ion is confined to widows who hate 
no iſſue. Thoſe who have children are expected to 
take care of their education and ſettlement in the world, 
Were it not for this precaution, the ſtate, which ought 
to be the. guardian of theſe orphans, would be laden 
with a very oppreſſive burthen. 

SINCE the Moguls became maſters of Indoſtan, theſe 
horrible ſpeQacles have been very much diminiſhed ; as 
it coſts a ſum too conſiderable for any but the rich to 
obtain a licence for that purpoſe. But this obſtacle has 
ſometimes made their inclinations the ſtronger. Some 

women have been known to devote themſelves for ſeve- 
ral years to the loweſt and moſt laborious employments, 
in order to raiſe money to defray the expences of this 
extravagant ſuicide. Others have been more eagerly 
ambitious of ſacrificing themſelves, in proportion as 
ſcenes of this kind became leſs common, 

A Few years ago a young, beautiful, and rich widow, 
of Surat, aſpired to this high honour. The governor 
refuſed to grant her permiſſion to conſign herſelf, toge- 
ther with ſo many valuable endowments, to the flames. 
The lady, full of indignation, took a handful of burn- 
ing coals, and, ſeemingly regardleſs of the pain, ſaid in 
a firm tone to the governor, conſider not alone the ten- 
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derneſs of my age; ſee with what inſenſibility I bold this B OO K 


re in my bands; and know that with equal conſlancy, I , 
all throw myſelf into the flames. Y 1 | 
ALL the women, however, are not animated with 
his enthuſiaſtic intrepidity. Many of them, who were 
ambitious of devoting themſelves to the manes of their 
huſbands, have been ſeized with an involuntary tremor 
hen their approaching fate appeared in all its horrors, 
o encourage them to this great action, ſo contrary 
o reaſon and nature, a mixture is given them, which, 
dy ſtupifying the ſenſes, removes the apprehenſions, 
hich the preparation for death muſt unavoidably- oc- 
aſion. The moment the intoxication takes place, theſe 
Wonfortunate widows are directly thrown upon the fatal 
dile; and to this ſtratagem, invented by the advocates 
or fanaticiſm, are to be attributed thoſe ſeeming ſigns 
ff joy and ſatisfaction, which appear in their counte- 
ances at the ſight.of thoſe devouring flames that are 
eady to reduce them to aſhes, | 
Tus inſtitution is not attributed to Brama, but rather 
eems to be the invention of ſome Bramin, who carri- 
ied his jealouſy beyond the grave. This piece of re. 
Winement, dictated by a barbarous and over-ſtrained af. 
Sion, is ſuitable to the character of thoſe ſuperſtiti- 
os mortals, who think there is an eſſential merit in 
igid morality, and what they call a ſuperior purity. . 
THESE people are of a mild, humane diſpoſition, and 
re almoſt ſtrangers to the paſſions that prevail among 
s. What object can ambition have among men who. 
are deſtined to continue always in the ſame ſtate? | 
ove peaceable labour and an indolent life; and often 
quote this paſſage of one of their favourite authors; 
"Tis better to fit flill than to walk; better to ſleep than to 
awake : But death is be of all. 12 
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BOOK Turin temperance, and the exceſſive heats of the 
I Qlitnate, reftrain the violence of their paſſions, and pre- 
vent them from having a ſtrong deſire for amorou 
pleaſures. Avarice, which reigns chiefly in people df 
weak bodies, and little minds, is almoſt their only pak 
ſion, 

Wr may judge of their ingenuity in arts by the ſpeci- 
mens that are brought from India. The execution i 
difficult, but they are deſtitute of taſte and elegance, 
The ſciences are ſtill more neglected; nor have they 
the leaſt notion of mechanics; before they were ac. 
quainted with the Mohammedans, no bridges had ever 
been erected. The Pagodas are in general nothing more 
than miſerable ſtructures of a ſquare form, admitting no 
light but at the entrance, which always fronts the eaſt; 
this defect is ſupplied by tapers, which are kept burning 
by the pious and devout. It is afſerted, however, that 
their great Pagodas are regularly built, and that the 
ornaments both within and without, are of conſiders 
ble value. The idol is placed in the center of the build. 
ing ſo that the parties who are not admitted into the 
temple, may have a ſight of it through the gates. In 
theſe Pagodas there are ciſterns of water for the puri- 
fication of the Indians. Theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
are chiefly obſetved by the people. It is ſaid that there 
are ſtill ſome of the Bramins who know how to calcu- 
hte eclipſes; but it is not very.caſy to diſcover whether 
this is done by means of fome of their tables derived 
from their anceſtors; or whether they are actually ac- 
quainted with the theory previouſly neceſſary towards 

the ſolution of ſuch problems. e 
Tur military claſs have choſen to fix their reſidence 

ih the northern provintes, and the Peninſula is chief 
inhabited by the inferior tribes. Hence it has append, A 
that all the powers who have attacked India by ſea, 
| have 
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have met with ſo little refifiance.. Tt may not be amiiſs-B' O'O'K 


to remind thoſe philoſophers: who maintain that man 
is a frugivorous animal, that the military people who 
ſubſiſt upon animal food, are mere robuſt, courageous 
and ſprightly, and live longer than! thoſe of the other 
claſſes who feed upon vegetables; at the ſame time it 
muſt be owned, that the difference: between the inha- 
bitants of the north and ſouth, is of unitorm a 
caſt to be attributed entirely to the particular kind of 
nouriſhment ; the cold of the north, [the elaſticity of 
he air, leſs fertility and more labour and exerciſe, 
ith a more varied kind of hte: all theſe. whet the ap- 
petite, brace the nerves, raiſe a ſpirit of reſolution arid 
ctivity, and give a firmer tune to the organs on the 
dther hand the heats of the ſouih, together with great 


| W vantities of fruit, an inactive life, the conſtant perſpi- 


ation, a more free and more laviſii uſe of the meant 
onducive to population, more indulgendce in effemi- 
ate pleaſures, and a ſedentary and uniform courſe of 
ife; while they increaſe the number of birihs, oecaſion 
ſpeedier diſſolution. Upon the whole it ſhouldiſcern, 
hat though man was not by nature deſigned to conſume 
he fleſh of animals, he is: endued with à power of ac 
ommodating himſelf to the various modes of life that 
revail in every different climate; and either hunts and 
Ives upon fleſh, or vegetables, or turns v ſhepherd. or 
uſbandman enen to: mee bartenneſs of 
he fol. mud tid Þ- vet 10 
Tu teligion of — —— ſtill oon · 
inves to be, divided into eighty three ſects, which 
gree in ſome fundamental points, and have no diſputes 
bout the reſt; they live in amity with mem of all per- 
uaſions as their own does not oblige them to make 
droſelytes. The Indians ſeldom. admit ſtrangers to 
heir worſhip, and always with the greateſt reluQance. 
Vol. I. E This 
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B O OK This was in ſome meaſute the ſpirit of the ancient 
* L ſuperſtition; as it appears among the Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Greeks and the Romans: and though it ha 
occaſioned fewer ravages than the zeal of making con. 
verts, it prevents the intercourſes of ſociety, and raiſes 
an additional barrier between one people and another. 
- Wren we conſider how kindly nature has provided 
for the happineſs of theſe fertile countries, when 
every want is eaſily ſupplied ; and that the compaſſion- 
ate temper and morals of the Indians, render them 
equally-averſe to perſecution and the ſpirit of conqueſt 
we cannot help lamenting that a barbarous inequality 
ſhould have diſtinguiſhed one part of the nation by pow: 
er and privileges, while the reſt of the inhabitants an 
loaded with miſery and contempt. What can be the 
cauſe of this ſtrange illuſion? It muſt doubtleſs be traced 
to that principle which has been the conſtant ſource d 
all the calamities, that have befallen the inhabitants d 
this globe. Eu Das 
: — need only ee that A ade people, with 
few. lights to direct them, adopt an original error, 
which iguorance brings into faſhion: as ſoon as this er. 
ror becomes general, it is made the baſis of an entire 
ſyſtem of politics and morality: and men begin to find 
that their innocent propenſities run counter to their di- 
ty. In order to conform to this new plan of morality 
they muſt perpetually be offering violence to the ofde 
of nature. This continual ſtruggle will introduce 
moſt amazing contrariety into their manners; and the 
nation will be compoſed of a ſet of ure ches, who wil 
- paſs their lives in mutually tormenting each other, ans 
accuſing nature. Such is the picture of all the peopfe 
upon earth, exceptings perhaps, u few ſocieties of {+ 
vages. Abſurd prejudices have perverted human rex 
fon, and even ſtiſled that inſtindt which teaches — 
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mals to reſiſt oppreſſion and tyranny. Multitudes of 3 O OK 
the human race implicitly ſubmit to be a ſort of vaſſals 
to a ſmall number of men who oppreſs them. 

Such is the fatal progreſs of that original error, 
which impoſture has either produced or kept up in the 
mind of man. May true knowledge revive thoſe rights 
of reaſonable beings, which to be recovered, want 
only to be known | Ye ſages of the earth, philoſophers 
of every nation, it is yours alone to make laws by 
pointing them out to your countrymen. Take the glo- 
rious reſolution to inſtruQ your fellow-creatures:, and 
be aſſured that it is much eaſier to propagate, truth 
than error. Mankind, animated by the deſire of hap- 
pineſs, to which you will point the wzy, will liſten to 
you with attention. Make thoſe millions of hireling 
ſlaves bluſh, who are always ready, at the command of 
their maſters, to deſtroy their fellow-citizens. © Rouze 
all the powers of human nature to oppoſe this ſubver- 
fon of ſocial laws. Teach mankind that liberty is the 
inſtitution of God; authority that of man. Expoſe 
thoſe myſterious arts which bold the world in. chains 
and darkneſs: and let the people be ſenſible. how. far 
their credulity has been impoſed upon, re-aſſuming, 
with one accord, the uſe of their faculties, vindicate 
the honour of the human race. 8 | 

Bes1Des the natives, the Portugueſe fo 1 Moham- 
medans in India; ſome of whom came from t borders 
of Africa, The greateſt part of them were deſcendents 
of the Arabs, who either ſettled here or made . incur- 
ſions... . They had made themſelves maſters. of all the 
countriesas far as the Indus, by the force of arms. The 
moſt enterprizing among them paſſed this river, and 
ſucceſſively penetrated into the extremities, of the Eaſt. 
On this immenſe continent they, became the. factors of 
Arabia and Egypt, and were treated with diſtinguiſhed 
reſpe& by all the ſovereigns who wiſhed ta keep up an 

E 2. intercourſe 
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B O OK inrereourſe with theſe countries. Here they multipli- 


ed to a great degree; for as their religion allowed po- 
lygamy, they matried in every place where they made 
any ſtay. 

Tuxix ſucceſs was ſtill more rapid and lafting in the 
iſlands that lie ſcattered in this ocean. The want of 
commerce procured them the beſt reception both from, 
princes and their ſubjects. They ſoon roſe to the high- 
eſt dignities in theſe petty ſtates, and became the arbi- 
ters of government. They took advantage of the ſupe- 
riority of their knowledge, and the ſupport they re- 
ceived from their country, to eſtabliſh an univerſal do- 
minion. The deſpots and their vaſſals, in order to in- 
gtatiate themſelves with them, abandoned a religion” 
to which they had no great attachment, for new opi- 
nions which might procure them ſome advantages. This 
facrifice coſt them the leſs, as the preachers of the 
Koran made no ſeruple of admitting ancient ſuperſtitions 
into an alliance with thoſe they wiſhed to eſtabliſh, 

Ts Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoſtles and 
merchants at the ſame time, had already propagated 
their religion by purchaſing a great number of ſlaves, 
to whom, after they had been circumciſed and inſtruQ- 
ed in their doctrine, they gave their freedom, but as a 
certain pride prevented them from mixing their blood 
with that of theſe freedmen, the latter have in time 
become a diſtin& people, inhabiting the coaſt of the 
Indian Peninſula from Gos to Madraſs; they are at 
preſent known in Malabar by the name of Pooliahs, and 
by that of Coolies, in Coromandel; they underſtand nei- 
ther the Perfian, the Arabian, nor the Mooriſh language; 
and confine themſelves to that of the countries in which 
they live; the generality are addicted to commerce, 
and profeſs a ſpecies of Mohammedaniſm extremely 
corrupted by the Indian ſuperſtitions, | Pg 
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IxposrAx, which has ſince been almoſt entirely re- BO OK 
duced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the time of 1 
the arrival of the Portugueſe, divided between the kings 
of Cambaya, Delhi, Biſnagar, Narzingua and Calicut, 
each of which reckoned ſeveral fovereigns more or leſs 
powerful, among their tributaries, The laſt-of theſe 
monarchs, who is better known by the name of. Zamo- 
rin, which anſwers to that of emperor, than by the 
name of his capital city; poſſeſſed the moſt maritime 
ſtates, and his empire extended over all Malabar. _ 

THERE is an ancient tradition, that when the Arabs 
began to eſtabliſh themſelves in the Indies in the eighth 
century, the king of Malabar took ſo great a fancy to 
their religion, that he not only embraced it, but deter- 
mined to end his days at Mecca, . Calicut, where he em- 
barked, became a place ſo. dear and ſo reſpeQable to 
the Moors, that they were inſenſibly led to make it the 
conſtant rendezvous of their ſhips. I hus by the. ſole ef- 
fe& of this: ſuperſtition, this harbour, incommodious 
and dangerous as it was, became the richeſt ſtaple of 
theſe countries. Precious ſtones, pearls, amber, i iyory, 
china-ware, gold and ſilver, filks and cottons, indigo, 
ſugar, all.kinds of ſpices, valuable woods, perfumes, 
beautiful varniſh; and whatever conduces to. the ele- 
gances of life were carried thither from all parts of the 
eaſt, Some of theſe rich commodities came by ſea; 
but as navigation was neither ſo ſafe nor ſo briſk as it is 
now, a great deal was brought. by land by buffaloes 
and elephants. 

Gama, having informed himſelf of theſe particulars, The Por- 
when he touched at Melinda, . hired an able pilot to mane 
conduQ him to that port in which trade was the moſt — > 
flouriſhing. - Here. he fortunately met with à Moor of on the coaſt 


Tunis, who underſtood the Portugueſe language, and - Mala- 


having ſeen with admiration the great atchievements 
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B > K of this nation on the coaſts of Barbary, conceived a 
fondneſs for it which overcame his prejudices. This 
predileQtion engaged the Moor-to u'e all his intereſt in 
favour of theſe ſtrangers, who put themſclves entirely 
under his direction. He procured Gama an audience 
of the Zamorin, who propoſed an alliance, and a trea- 
ty of commerce with the king his maſter, This was 
upon the point of being concluded, when the Mufful- 
men found means to throw a ſuſpicion upon a rival pow- 
er, whoſe courage, activity and knowledge they dread- 
ed. The reports they made to him of its ambition and 
reſtleſſneſs, made ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of 
the prince, that he reſolved to deſtroy thoſe adventurers 
whom he had juſt received ſo favourably: | 
Gama being informed of this change by his faithful 
guide, ſent his brother on board the fleet, telling bim, 
If you ſhould bear that T am thrown into priſon, or put 
to death, I forbid you, as your commander, either to come 
to my aſſiſlance, or revenge my loſt; ſet ſail immediately, 
and inform the king of the particulars of our voyage. 
THEY were happily not reduced to theſe extremities. 
The Zamorin, who wanted neither power nor inclina- 
tion, wanted courage to put his deſign in execution; 
and the admiral had leave to rejoin his compary. Hav. 
ing made ſome well- timed repriſals, which procured a 
reſtitution of the merchandiſe he had left a pledge” in 
Calicut, he failed for Europe. 
IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy that prevailed" at 
Liſbon on his return. The inhabitants beheld them- 
"ſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing the ticheſt commerce 
in the world, and being not only avaritious, but ſuper- 
ſtitious at the ſame time, flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of propagating their religion efther by perfuaſi on, 
or by the force of arms. The pope, who let flip no oppor- 
tunity of confirming the opinion that they are the ſove- 


reigns 


reigns of the earth, gave the Portugueſe all the ccaſts B - OK 
they ſhould diſcover in the eaſt, and ——_— this _ Cd 


ſtate with all the folly of conqueſt. , 1 
NUMBERS were eager to embark-on board the new 
fleet that was fitted out for an expedition to the Indies. 
Thirteen veſſels that ſailed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Alvares Cabral, arrived at Calicut, and 
reſtored ſome of the Zamorinꝰs ſubjeAs that Gama had 
carried away with him. "Theſe Indians ſpoke highly of 
the treatment they had received; but it was long 
time before the Zamorin was reconciled to the: Portu- 
gueſe; the Mooriſh party ptevailed ; and the people of 


- Calicut, ſeduced by their inttigues, maſſacred fifty of 


the adventurers. Cabral, in revenge, burnt all the Aru - 
bian veſſels in the hathour, cannonaded -the'towngs and 
then ſailed firſt to Cochin and afterwards to Canamor- a 
Tux kings of theſe two towns gave him ſpices uf 
fered him gold and ſilver, and-propofed:an alliance with 
him againſt the Zamorin, to whom they were tributu- 
ries. The kings of Onor, Culan, mand ſeveral other 
princes, made the ſame overtures; flattering themſelo os 
that they ſhould all be relieved from the tributg theg 
paid to the Zamorin, extend the frontiers of their ſtatem 
and ſee their harbours crouded with, the ſpoils of Aſia 
This genernl infatuation procured: to the Portugueſe ſo 
great an aſcendant over the hole country of Malabar 
that wherever they appeared they gave the law. Ne 
ſovereign was ſuffered to enter into an alliance with 
them, unleſs he would acknowledge- himſelf dependent 
on the court of Liſbon, give leaye:thet-a-citadelfhould 
be built, in his capital, and ſelb his merchandiſe atſthe 
price ſixed by ihe buyer, The foreign mere haut was 


obliged to wait, tillithe Portuguſe Had completed their 


lading; and no perſon was ſuffered io navigate theſe ſeas 
without produeing paſſports. from; them. The wars in 


which, they were — gave Vile 


interrupticn 
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B O 0 K interruption to their trade; with a handful of men they 
i defeated: numerqus armies; their enemies met with 


them every where, and always fled before them; and, 
in a ſhort time, the ſhips of the Moors, of the Zamo- 
rin and his depentiengs no longer dared to make they 
. 7g pe | 2 {11 Ci; 

Tu Portugueſe, thus hoeomd the conquerors of Fo 
Eaſt, were perpetually ſending rich cargoes to their 
own country, which reſounded with the fame of their 
exploits. The port of Liſbon gradually became the te- 
ſort of all the ſhipping i in Europe. It became the grand 
mart: of the merchandiſe of India: for the Portugueſe, 
who fetched it from the very ſpot, ſold it at a des rate 
than the traders of other nations. ' 

To ſecure and extend theſe ee, it becanid 
neceſſary: to call in the aid of refletion to correct and 
ſtrengtben what had hitherto been the offspring of 
chance, a ſingular intrepidity, and happy concurtence 
of cireumſtances. They wanted to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
of power and 'commetce; which at the fame time that 
iv as entenſive enough to take in all objects, ſhould be 
ſo well connected, that all the parts of the grand ſtruc- 

ture they meant to raiſe, ſhould: mbtually ſtrengtben 
each other, Notwithſtarding the information the court 
of Liſbon had received from the account "tranſmitted, 
from Ihdia, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had hithers. 
to been intruſted with the management of her intereſts 
in that quarter; ſhe wiſely re poſed all her confidence 
in Alphonſo Albuquetque, the moſt diſcerning of all 
the Portugueſe/who had been in Aa: 

Tus new vicerey acquitted himſelf de eyond ehen. 
tion. He found itneceſſaty, erer e se 
eſtabliſhment which might eaſiſy be defended, Where 
there was à gdod harbour and a wholeſorne air, and 
where the Portugueſe might reſreſti themſelves, aſter 
— — of „ Wünlthis view, 
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he caſt his eyes upon Goa, which he foreſaw would be B 0 0 K 


an important acquiſition to Liſbon, | 

Goa, which: riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is ſituated near. the middle of the coaſt of Malabar, 
upon an iſland. ſeparated from the continent by the two 
branches of a. river which falls into the ſeh, at ſome 
diſtance. from the city, forming under its walls one of 
the fineſt har bours in the world. This ifland is reckon- 
ed to be ten 1 leagues in circumference. « Within, this 
li:tle ſpot are to be ſeen hills; vallies, woods, canals, 


ſprings of excellent water, a eity magnificently builr, | 


market-rowns and large villages. Before the entrance into 
the port, the two peninſulas Salſet and Barda, which 
equally ' ſerve the purpoſes of defence and ſhel- 
ter. They are guarded by forts lined with artillery, 
where all ſhips are obliged to ap _ 1 to 
an anchor in the harbou. 2 
Goa, though not ſo conſiderable at that time as it 
has been ſince, was looked upon as the moſt ad vanta- 
geous poſt in Iudia. It belonged to the king of the 
Decan; but Idalcan, who was intruſted with the go- 
vernment of it, had aſſumed an independancy, and en- 
deavoured to extend his power in Malabar. While 
this uſurper was purſuing his ſehemes on the continent, 
— appeared at the gates of Goa, took the 
y by ſtorm, and m — advantage 
with very little Joſs. 0! © os how 210b gd : 
Ip aLeAx, —— of the-loſs king hag ioc, 


ed, did not heſitate a moment what meaſures he-ſhould _ 


take. In conjunction even with the Indians his ene - 


mies, ho were almoſt as much intereſted in this mat» 


ter as himielf, he marehed towards the capital, With 


degree of expedition never known before in that coun- 


try. The Portugueſs having no firm ſooting, a — Bhs 


ing) ee unable to preſerve their conqu 
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BOOK treated to their ſhips, which kept their ſtation in 


the harbour, and ſent to Cochin for a reinforcement. 
While they were waiting for it, their proviſions 
failed. Idalcan offered them a ſupply, giving them to 
underſtand, That be choſe fo conquer by arms and not by 
famine, It was cuſtomary at that time, in the Indian 
wars, for the armies to ſuffer proviſions to be carried to 
their enemies. Albuquerque rejected the offer made 
him, with this reply, That he would receive no preſent! 
from Idalcan till they were friends. The ſuccour he 
hourly expected never arrived. 

THis diſappointment determined him to retreat and 
to poſtpone the execution of his darling project, to a 
more favourable opportunity, which preſented itſelf 
few months after. Idalcan being obliged to take the 
field again to preſerve his dominions from abſolute de- 
ſtruction, Albuquerque made a ſudden attack upon 
Goa, which he carried by ſtorm, and: fortified himſelf 
in the place. As the harbour of Calicut was good 
for nothing, and ceaſed to be frequented by the Arabian 
veſſels, all its trade and riches were transferred to this 
city, which became the metropolis «> all, wy n 
ſettlements in India. 

Tux natives of the country were too pn too diſpi- 
rited, and too much at variance, to put a ſtop to the 
ſucceſs of this enterprizing nation. Nothing remained 
to be done but to guard againſt the Egyptians, nor ws 
the feaſt precaution either omitted or negleQed. 

Ever, which is conſidered as the parent of all hil- 
torical antiquities, the ſource of policy, and the nurſe · 
ry of arts and ſciences, after having remained for ages 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of the world, who 
were held in contempt by this wiſe country, underſtood 
and practiſed navigation. The inhabitants had long 


ee the A e where they did not 2 
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tainly expect any great advantages, and, directed their B O 2 K 
courſe towards the Indian ocean, which was the true 0 „ 


channel of wealth. 25 
STRUCK With the ſituation of this country between 
two ſeas, ore of which opens the road to the eaſt, and 
the other to the weſt ; Alexander formed the deſign of 
fixing the ſeat of his empire in Egypt, and to make it 
the centre of trade to the whole world. This prince 
who had more diſcerfiment than any other conqueror; 
ſaw that if it were poſſible to form an union between his 
preſcnt and future acquiſitions, he muſt make choice of 
a countty which nature ſeems to have placed, as it 
were, in contact with Africa and Aſia to connect them 
with Europe. The premature drath of the greateſt 
captain that hiſtory and fable have held forth to the ad- 
miration of mankind, would for ever have annihilated 
theſe vaſt projects, had they not been in part purſued 
by Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants; who, when the 
moſt magnificent ſpoil ever known-came to be Wy 
claimed Egypt for his ſnaree. 107 
Ix the reign of this new 5 and Ae 
ate ſucceſſors, commerce made prodigious improve- 
ments. Alexandria was the mart of the merchandiſe 
that came from India, by the) Reg Sea, to rn 7 
Berenice. y 
A WRITER, who has entered 61 into thisfy RY 
and whoſe accounts we follow, tells us, that ſome of the 
numerous veſſels that were built in conſequenee of theſe 
connections, traded only in the gulph with Arabians and 
Abyſſinians: among others, which: ventured" out into 
the main ocean, ſome of them ſailed ſouthward to the 
right along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, as far as the 
iſland of Madagaſcar; others, ſteered to the leſt to- 
wards the Perſian Gulph, went e ven as far as the Eu- 
phrates, to trade with the people on its banks, parti- 
cularly 
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BOOK cularly with the Greeks, whom Alexander had 


1. 
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ſtill grown more enterprizing from the hopes of gain, 
penetrated as far as the mouths of the Indus, traverſed 
the coaſt of Malabar, and touched at the iſland of Cey- 


| lon, known by the ancients under the name of Tapro- 


bane. A very {mall number paſſed through the Core- 
mandel to go up the river Ganges, as far as Palybotrs, 
a town the moſt celebrated in India on account of its 
riches; Thus, induſtry proceeded, by gradual advan- 
ces, from one river or coaſt to another, to appropriate 
the productions of thoſe countries that abound moſt in 
fruits,” flowers, perfumes, precious ſtones, and all the 
delicacies of voluptuous luxury. 

THE boats they made uſe of in theſe expedition 
were long and flat, not unlike thoſe that are ſeen upon 
the Nile. Before the invention of the compaſs, in con 
ſequence of which, larger » veſſels, carrying more fail, 
were fitted out for the main ocean; they were obliged to 
row cloſe to the ſhore, and to follow the windings of 
the coaſt from one point of land to another. They 
were obliged to make the ſides of their ſhips leſs, in or. 
der to weaken the power of the wind over them, and 
leſs: deep, ſor fear of ſtriking againſt rocks, ſands ot 
ſnallows. Thus a voyage not ſo long by the one third 
as thoſe which are now performed in leſs than fix 
months, ſometimes laſted five years or more. What 
their veſſels wanted in ſize, was ſupplied by their num 
bers; and the diſadvantages of their ſlow ſailing were 
; by e. frequent ſquadrons _— * 
out. „cs to solten nn 

{Tu HE -Dyyptians Adee to India, ht diawdein 
ever; ſince, woollen manufactures, iron, Jead, copper, 
ſeth N workmanſhip in laſs, and filverin 

le i g igen oft 1147 oben 03 exchanyr 


bh 


brought there with him in his expeditions. Others, | 


ſpices, and particularly frankincenſe; which was a per- 
fume the moſt in eſteem, on account of its being uſed 
in divine worſhip, and contributing to the gratification 
of princes. It ſold at ſo high a price, that the merchants 
counterfeited it under pretence of improving it. 80 
apprehenſive is avarice of being defrauded by poverty, 
that the workmen who were employed in making it 
were naked ; having only a girdle about their loins, the 
ends of which were ſealed by the director of the manu- 
facture. of | 

ALL the ſea-faring and trading nations in the Mediter- 
ranean came to the ports of Egypt to purchaſe the pro- 
Juce of India, When Carthage and Corinth became 
he victims of the vices introduced by their oppulence, 
he Egyptians were themſelves obliged to export the 
iches with which theſe cities formerly loaded their 
Own veſſels. As their maritime power increaſed, they 
xtended their navigation as far as Cadiz, They could 
carcely ſupply the demands of Rome, whoſe luxury 
kept pace with its conqueſts : at the ſame time that 
they were arrived at ſuch a pitch of extravagance 
themſelves, that the accounts given of it have the air 
df romance. Cleopatra, with whom their empire and 
hiſtory expired, was profuſe as ſhe was voluptuous, 
But notwithſtanding theſe incredible expences, the ad- 
vantages they derived from the trade of the Indies 
were ſo great, that after they were ſubdued and ſpoil- 
ed, lands, proviſions, and merchandiſe, fetched double 
the price at Rome. If Pliny may be credited, the 
conqueror, by reinſtating the conquered in this ſource 
of opulence, which was calculated rather to flatter 
their vanity than to aggrandize their power, gained 


twenty 


exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoiſe-ſhell, white and B 15 
printed linens, ſilks, pearls, precious ſtones, cinnamon 
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BOOK twenty thouſand per cent. Though it is eaſy to ſee that 
this calculation isexagffgrated, we may from thence form 


a _conjeQure what Profits muſt have been reaped in 
thoſe diſtant ages, when the Indians were not ſo well 
acquainted with their own intereſt. 

Wurz the Romans had virtue enough to preſerve 
the power acquired by their anceſtors, Egypt very 
much contributed to ſupport the dignity of the empire 
by the riches it brought thither from the Indies. But 
the fulneſs of luxury, like the corpulency of the body, 
is a ſymptom of an approaching decay. This vaſt em- 
pire, ſunk under its own weight, and like leavers of 
wood or metal, whoſe exceſſive length contributes to 
their weakneſs, broke into two parts. 

EGYPT was annexed to the eaſtern empire, which 
laſted longer than that of the weſt ; not being attacked 
ſo ſoon, or with ſo much vigours If riches could have 
ſupplied the place of courage, its ſituation and reſour- 
ces would even have made it invincible. But the inha- 
bitants of this empire had nothing but ſtratagem to 
defend it. againſt an enemy, who, beſides the enthuſi- 
aſm of a new religion, were animated with all the 
ſtrength of an uncivilized people, A torrent thus in- 
creaſing, as it deſtroyed every thing in its paſſage, was 
not to be ſtopped by ſo flight a barrier, In the ſe- 
veral provinces, and Egypt amongſt the reſt; which 
having been one of the principal empires of antiquity; 
and the mode] of all modern monarchies, was deſtined 
to ſink into a ſtate of languor and inſignißrancy, i in which 
it remains to this day. | 

Tux Greeks comforted themſelves under this misfor- 
tune, on finding that the wars of the Saracens had di- 
verted the ſtream of the Indian commerce from Alex. 
andria to Conſtantinople, by two well-known channels; 
one of theſe was, the Euxine or Black Sea, where it 
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was uſual to embark to go up the Phaſis. Large. veſſels B COS 
were at firſt employed, and gſterwards ſmaller ones 


were introduced, which ſailed à far as Serapana; from 
whence, in four or five days, the merchants conveyed 
their commodities by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, 
which falls into the Caſpian Sea. Having croſſed this 
tempeſtuous ocean, they arrived at the mouth of the 
Oxus, which extended almoſt as far as the ſource of 
the Indus, and from whence they returned the ſame 
way, laden with the treaſures of Aſia. This was one 
of the means of communication between this continent, 
always naturally rich and that of Europe, which was 
then poor, and ruined by its own inhabitants. 

THe other channel of communication was more eaſy. 
The Indian veſſels, ſailing from different coaſts, paſſed 
the Perſian gulph, and arrived at the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, where they unloaded - their cargo; which, 
from this river, was in one day ſent by land- carriage to 
Palmyra. This city, the ruins of which till preſerve 
an idea of its opulence, tranſported this merchandiſe 
through / the deſarts to the confines of Syria. By this 
rich commerce, it became more flouriſhing than could 
have been expected from its ſandy ſituation. Since its 
deſtruQion, the caravans, after ſome changes, conſtant- 
ly took the road of Aleppo, which, by means of the 
port of Alexandretta, turned the-current of wealth-to 
Conſtantinople, which at length. became the general 
market of the produQtions of India. | 

THis advantage might alone have retarded the fall of 
the empire, and, perhaps. have reſtored it to its anci- 
ent grandeur ; but that had been acquired by its. arms, 
its virtues, and its frugal manners: and it was now deſ- 
titute of all thoſe means of maintaining its proſpe- 
rity, The Greeks, corrupted by the prodigious acceſ- 
Gon of wealth, which their excluſive commerce pouted 
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BOOK in upon them, almoſt without any care or activity of 
their own, abandoned themſelves to an indolent and ef. 
feminate way of li e, which infallibly leads to luxury; 
fond only of the trivial amuſements of glittering ſhows, 
and the voluptuous refinements of art; of futile, ob- 
ſcure, and ſophiſtical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte, 
ſentiment, and even religion and politics. They ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be 6ppreſſed, without aſſerting their 
right to be governed, and either made their court to a 
ſucceſſive race of tyrants, by the moſt abject adulation, 
or irritated them by a faint reſiſtance. Theſe people 
were bought by the Emperor, and fold to all the mo- 
nopolizers who aimed to enrich themſelves by the ruin 
of the ſtate. The government, ſtill more corrupted than 
its ſubjeQs, ſuffered its navy to decay, and placed its 
whole dependance on the treaties it entered into with 
the ſtrangers, whoſe ſhips frequented its ports. The 
Italians had inſenſibly engroſſed the article of tranſ- 
portation, which the Greeks had for a long time 
kept in their own hands. This branch of buſineſs, 
4 which is rather laborious than profitable, was doubly 
uſeful to a trading nation, whoſe chief riches conſiſt 
in maintaining their vigour by labour. TnaQiivity 
haſtened the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, which was 
preſſed and ſurrounded on all ſides by thg conqueſts of 
the Turks. The Genoeſe fell into the net, which 
their perfidy and avarice had woven for them. Mo- 
hammed the Second drove them from Caffa, to which 
place they had, of late yer, drawn the enkel part 

of the Aſiatic trade. 
Tur Venetians did not wait for this event to give 
them an opportunity of reviving their connections with 
Egypt. They had experienced more indulgence than 
they POT from a government eſtabliſhed ſince the 
bf 
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laſt cruſade, and nearly reſembling that of Algiers. The B O 9 K 
Mammelucs, who at the time of theſe wars had taken 4 . 
poſſeſſion of a throne they had hitherto ſupported, were 
for the moſt part ſlaves, who were brought from Cir- 
caſſia in their infancy, and trained up early to a military 
life. The ſupreme authority was veſted in a chief, 
and a, council compoſed of four and twenty principal 
perſons. This military corps, which eaſe would una- 
voidably have enervated, was recruited every year by a 
croud of brave adventurers, who flocked from all parts, 
with a view of making their fortune. Theſe needy 
people were prevailed upon, by a ſum of money and 
promiſes, to conſent that their country ſhould be made 
the mart of Indian merchandiſe, Thus they were 
bribed into a meaſure, which the political intereſt of 
their ſtate always required them to adopt. The inha- 
bitants of Piſa and Florence, the Catalans, and the Ge- 
noeſe, received ſome benefit from this change; but it 
was of ſignal advantage to the Venetians, by whoſe ma- 
nagement it was effected. I hings were in this ſituation 
when the Portugueſe made their appearance in the In- 
dies. | - 
Tris great event, and the 8 that i imme- 
diately followed it, occaſioned much uneaſineſs at Ve- 
nice, This Republic; ſo celebrated for its wiſdom, had 
lately been diſconcerted by a league which it could not 
oppoſe, and certainly did not foreſee. Several princes 
of different intereſts, who were rivals in power, and had 
pretenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, | in defiance of 
all the rules of juſtice and policy, to deſtroy a ſtate 
which had not given any of them the leaſt umbrage : 
and even Lewis the XlIth. whoſe intereſt was moſt 
concerned in the preſervation of Venice, brought i it to 
the brink of ruin by the victory of Argnadel. The 
Vol. I F . quarrels 
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B O OK in upon them, almoſt without any care or activity of 
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their on, abandoned themſelves to an indolent and ef- 
feminate way of li e, which infallibly leads to luxury; 
fond only of the trivial amuſements of glittering ſhows, 
and the voluptuous refinements of art; of futile, ob. 
ſcure, and ſophiſtical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte, 
ſentiment; and even religion and politics. They ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be 6ppreſſed, without aſſerting their 
right to be governed, and either made their court to a 
ſucceſſive race of tyrants, by the moſt abje& adulation, 
or irritated them by a faint reſiſtance. Theſe people 
were bought by the Emperor, and fold to all the mo- 
nopolizers who aimed to enrich themſelves by the ruin 
of the ſtate. The government, ſtill more corrupted than 
its ſubjeQs, ſuffered its navy to decay, and placed its 
whole dependance on the treaties it entered into with 
the ſtrangers, whoſe ſhips frequented its ports. The 
Italians had inſenſibly engroſſed the article of tranſ- 
portation, which the Greeks had for a Jong time 
kept in their own hands. This branch of buſineſs, 
which is rather laborious than profitable, was doubly 
uſeful to a trading nation, whoſe chief riches conſiſt 
in maintaming their vigour by labour.  InaQtivity 


haſtened the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, which was 


preſſed and ſurrounded on all ſides by thg conqueſts of 
the Turks. The Genoeſe fell into the net, which 
their perfidy and avarice had woven for them. Mo- 
hammed the Second drove them from Caffa, to which 


place they had, of late years, i the Frealelt part 


of the Aſiatic trade. 
Tux Venetians did not wait for this event to give 


them an opportunity of reviving their connections with 


Egypt. They had experienced more induſgence than 
they * from a government eſtabliſhed ſince the 
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laſt cruſade, and nearly reſembling that of Algiers. The BO OK 
Mammelucs, who at the time of theſe wars had taken v * 
poſſeſſion of a throne they had hitherto ſupported, were 
| for the moſt part ſlaves, who were brought from Cir- 
05 caſſia in their infancy, and trained up early to a military 
e, life. The ſupreme authority was veſted in a chief, 4 
r= and a council compoſed of four and twenty principal 
perſons. This military corps, which eaſe would una- 
voidably have enervated, was recruited every year by a 
croud of brave adventurers, who flocked from all parts, 
with a view of making their fortune, Theſe needy 
people were prevailed upon, by a ſum of money and 
promiſes, to conſent that their country ſhould be made 
the mart of Indian merchandiſe, Thos' they were 
bribed into a meaſure, which the political intereſt of 
their ſtate always required them to adopt. The inha- 
bitants of Piſa and Florence, the Catalans, and the Ge- 
noeſe, received ſome benefit from this change; but it 
was of ſignal advantage to the Venetians, by whoſe ma- 
nagement it was effected. Things were in this ſituation 
when the Portugueſe made their appearance in the In- 
dies, 5 
Tris great event, and the conſequences that imme- 
diately followed it, occaſioned much uneaſineſs at Ve- 
nice. This Republic; ſo celebrated for its wiſdom, had 
lately been diſconcerted by a league which it could not 
oppoſe, and certainly did not foreſee. Several princes 
of different intereſts, who were rivals in power, and had 
pretenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, in deſiance of 
all the rules of juſtice and policy, to deſtroy a ſtate 
which had not given any of them the leaſt umbrage : 
and even Lewis the XIIth. whoſe intereſt was moſt 
concerned in the preſervation of Venice, brought it to 
the brink of ruin by the victory of Argnadel. The 
Vol. I. F quarrels 
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B o o K quarrels which muſt neceffarily ariſe among ſuch allies, 
Vs. joined to the 
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prudence of the Republic, faved it from 
this danger, which though more imminent in appear 
ance, was, in fact, not To great nor ſo immediate as that 
they were now expoſed to, bythe diſcovery of a paſſagy 
to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Venice ſoon perceived that their commerce, an 
conſequently their power, was on the point of being 
transferred to the Portugueſe. Every expedient was 
tried that an able adminiſtration could ſuggeſt Some 
of the ſkilful emiſfaries, which the ſtate took care to re- 
tain and employ dexterouſly in all places, perſuaded the 
Arabs ſettled in their country, and thofe that were dif- 
perſed over India, of the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, thats 
their intereſt was equally concerned with that of Ve. 
nice, they ought to unite with her againſt a nation, 
which had made irſelf miſtreſs of the common ſource of 
their riches. 

Tat rumgur of this league reached the Soudan of 
Egypt, whole attention was already awakened by the 
misfottunes he felt, as well as thoſe he foreſaw. The 
cuſtoms, which conſtituted a principal branch of hn 
reyenue, and by which five per cent. was leyied on the 
importation, and ten on the exportation of Indian good 
began to bring in little or nothing. The frequent bank- 
ruptcies, which were the neceſſary conſequence of the fie 
embarraſſment of affairs exaſperated men's minds 1. l 
gainſt the government, Which is always reſponſible to of 
the people for the calamities they endure. The milü, WY A 
which, was ill paid, fearing, that their pay would be fil rd 
more precarious, raiſed mutinies, which ate mere to be WM to 
dreaded'on the decline of a ſtate, than in the tire of is ch 
proſperity. © Egypt was” equally. a er by tHe" trade 
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„Carried on by the Portugueſe, and by the obſtructions B O % 
m their own was expoſed to by their encroachments. ard 
To Tux Egyptians might have extricated themſelves . 
at from theſe inconveniencies by fitting out a fleet; but 

pe the Red Sea afforded no materials for the building ſhips. 

| The Venetians removed this obſtacle by ſending wood, 

nd and other materials, to Alexandria. They were con- 

ng veyed by the Nile to Caĩto, ſrom whence they were car- 

yas ried by camels to Suez. From this celebrated port, in 

me the year 1508, four large veſſels, one galleon, two gal- 

re- lies, and three galliots, failed to India. 

the Tux Portugueſe, who foreſaw this confederacy, had The Por- 
fi. the preceding year laid a ſcheme to prevent it, by mak- — 


ing themſelves maſters of the Red Sea; ſecure, that themſelves 


* 
N. ovith this advantage, they ſhould' have nothing to fear 1 
from this connection, nor from the combined forces of gea. 


Egypt and Arabia. With this view, they formed a 
plan to ſeize upon the iſland of Socotora, well known to 


the ancients by the name of Dioſcorides, on account 
the pf the abundance and excellence of its aloes. It lies in 
he the gulph of the Red Sea, a hundred and eighty leagues 
hs from the ſtraits of Babelmandel formed by the Cape of 
be Guardafui on the African fide, and by the Sam 
„lack on the fide of Arabia. 

&. Tr18TANn d'Acugna ſailed from Portugal Ms con- 
he ſiderable armament to attack this iſland. Upoh his 


landing, he was encountered by Ibrahim, ſon of the king 
of the people of Fartack, who wasſovereigr' of part of 
Arabia and Socotora. This young prince was killed in 


the engagement; the Portugueſe beſieged the on 
town that was in the iſland; and carried it by torn 
A M's 


though it was defended to the laſt — 
ſon ſuperior in number to their ſmall army. 
diers yaa e this — ne to fur 
e eben 
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B 90 K vive the ſon of their ſovereign, refuſed to capitulate, 


* 


and were all, to the laſt man, put to the ſword. D' Acug- 
na's troops, by their intrepidity, proved an over-match 
for their bravery. 

Tuis ſucceſsful enterpriſe was not attended with the 
advantages that were expeQed from it. It was found 
that the iſland was barren, that it, had no port, and that 
the ſhips that came from the Red Sea never touched 
there, though they could not enter the gulph without 
taking an obſervation of it. Accordingly, the Egyptian 
fleet found a ſafe paſſage into the Indian ocean, where 
it joined that of Cambaya, Theſe united armament; 
had the advantage of the Portugueſe, who were conſi- 
derably weakened by the great number of veſſels they 
had lately fitted out to carry merchandiſe to Europe. 
This triumph, however, did not laſt long; the conquer: 
ed party got reinforcements, and regained their ſuperiori- 
ty which they ever after preſerved, The armaments, 
which continued to come from Egypt, were always bea- 
ten and diſperſed by the ſmall Portugueſe ſquadrons 
that cruized at the entrance of the gulph,” _ | 

As, however, theſe ſkirmiſhes kept up a conſtant 4- 
5 and occaſioned ſome expence, Albuquerque 
thought it incumbent on him to put an end to them by 
the deſtrution of Suez, But a thouſand obſtacles op- 
poſed the execution of this project. | 

Tas Red Sea, which takes its name, from the corals 
chadrepores, and marine plants, which line its bottom, 
almoſt throughout, or perhaps, only from the: ſand 
which diſcolours its waters, is ſurrounded on one fide by 
Arabia, and on the other by Upper Ethiopia and Egypt 
It meaſures ſix hundred and eighty leagues from ibe 
ifland of Socotora to the famous Iſthmus, which unites 
Africa to. Aſia. As its length is very conſiderable, and 
its breadth ſmall, and no.riyer falls into it of ſufficient 

force 
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force to countera& the influence of the tide, it is more B OO K 


affected by the motions of the great ocean, than any 
of the inland ſeas nearly in the ſame latitude. It is not 
much expoſed to tempeſts ; the winds ' uſually blow 
from the north and ſouth, and being periodical like the 
monſoons in India, invariably determine the ſeaſon of 
ſailing into, or out of this ſea, It may be divided into 
three parts; the middle diviſion is open and navigable 
at all times, its depth being from twenty-five to ſixty 
fathoms. The other two, which lie nearer the land, 
though they abound in rocks, are more frequented by 
the neighbouring nations, who being obliged to keep 
cloſe to the ſhore on account of the ſmallneſs of their 
veſſels, never launch out into the principal channel, un- 
leſs they expect a ſquall of wind. The difficulty, not 
to ſay impoſſibility, of landing in the harbours on this 
coaſt, makes the navigation dangerous for veſſels of 
large burthens, not to mention the great number of de- 
ſert iſlands they meet with in their paſſage, which are 
barren, and afford no freſh water. 

ALBUQUERQUE, notwithſtanding his abilities, expe- 
rience, and reſolution, could not ſurmount ſo many ob- 
ſtacles. After entering a conſiderable way into the 
Red Sea, he was obliggd to return with his fleet, which 
had ſuffered perpetual hardſhips, and been expoſed to 
the greateſt dangers. He was prompted: by a reſtleſs 
and cruel ſpirit of enterprize, to employ methods for 
the accompliſhment of his deſigns, which though of a 
ſtill bolder caſt, he thought could not fail of ſucceſs: He 
wanted to prevail with the emperor of Ethiopia, who 
ſolicited the proteQtion of Portugal to turn the courſe 
of the Nile ſo as to open a paſſage for him into the Red 
Sea. Egypt would then have become in a great mea- 
ſure uninhabitable, or at leaſt unfit for commerce; In 
the mean time he propoſed to tranſport i into Arabia, by 
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he thought would be ſufficient to plunder Medina and 
Mecca. He imagined that by ſo bold an expedition, he 
ſhould ſtrike terror into the Mohammedans, and put a 
ſtop to that prodigious concourſe of pilgrims which was 
the main ſupport of a trade he wanted totally to extir- 
pate. | b : 

OTHER enterprizes: of a leſs hazardous nature, and 
attended with more immediate advantage, led him to 
poſtpone the ruin of a power, whoſe influence as a rival, 
was the only circumſtance neceſſary to be guarded a- 
gainſt at the preſent juncture. The conqueſt of Egypt 
by the Turks, a few years after, made it requiſite to act 
with the greateſt precaution. Thoſe men of genius, 
who were qualified to purſue the ſeries of events, which 
had preceded and followed the diſcovery of the paſſage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and to form deep conjec- 
tures concerning the revolutions which this new track 
of navigation muſt neceſſarily prevent, could not he 
conſidering this remarkable tranſaQion as the moſt im- 
portant era in the hiſtory of the world. 

EUROPE began to recover its ſtrength by flow de- 
grees, and to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, which had 
diſgraced its inhabitants from the time of the Roman 
Conqueſts down to the inſtitution of the feudal laws; 
Innumerable tyrants, who kept multitudes in a tate of 
oppreſſion and ſlavery, had been ruined by the folly of 
the cruſades. To defray the expences of theſe wild ex. 
peditions, they were obliged to ſell their lands and caf- 
tles, and for a pecuniary conſideration, to allow their vaſ- 
ſals ſome privileges, which at length almoſt re-inſtated 
them in the order of human beings. From that time; 
the right of property began to be introduced among 
private perſons, and gave them that kind of indepen- 
dence, without which property itſelf is a mere illuſion; 

| Thus 
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Thus the firſt dau nings of liberty in Europe were, — BOOK 
ever unexpectedly, owing to the cruſades; and the rage 
of conquelt for once contributed to the welfare of man- 
kind. 

Ir Vaſco de Gama had not made theſe diſcoveries, the 
ſpirit of liberty would have been again extinguiſhed, 
and probably without hopes of 2 revival. -The Turks 
had lately expelled thoſe ſavage, nations, who, pouring 
from the extremities of the globe, had driven out the 
Romans, to become like them, the ſcourge of human 
kind; and our barbarous inſtitutions would have been 
followed by oppreſſions ſtill more intolerable, This 
muſt inevitably have been the caſe, if the favage con- 
querors of Egypt, had not been repulſed by the Portu- 
gueſe in their ſeveral expeditions to India. Their poſ- 
ſeſſion of the riches of Aſia, would have ſecured their 
claim to thoſe of Europe, As the trade of the whole 
world was in their hands, they muſt conſequently have 
had the greateſt maritime force that ever was known. 
What oppoſition could our continent then have made to 
the progreſs of a people whoſe religion and policy equal- 
ly animated them to conqueſt ? 

D1ssENTIONs prevailed in England on account of its 
liberties; France contended for the intereſts of its ſove- 
reigns; Germany for thoſe of its religion; and Italy 
was employed in adjuſting the mutual claimsof a tyrant 
and an impoſtor. Europe, over-run with fanatics and 
armies, reſembled a ſick perſon, who falling into a deli- 
rium, in the tranſport of madneſs opens his veins till he 
faints with loſs of blood and ſpirits. In this tate of 
weakneſs and anarchy, it was ill prepared to reſiſt the 
incurſions of the 'Furks. 

As the calm which ſucceeds the violence of civil wars 
makes a nation formidable to its neighbours ; ſo the diſ- 
enten which divide it as certainly expoſe Ut to ravage 
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and oppreſſion. The depraved morals of the clergy 
would likewiſe have favoured the introduction of a new 
worſhip; and we ſhould have been condemned to a 
ſtate of ſlavery without any hopes of releaſe. In truth, 
there is not one among all the religious ſyſtems that op- 
preſs mankind, allows ſo little ſcope to liberty as that 
of the Muſſulmans. Throughout almoſt all Europe, a 
religion foreign to government, and introduced without 
its patronage ; rules of morality diſperſed without or- 
der or preciſion in obſcure writings, capable of an end- 
leſs variety of interpretations ; authority engroſſed by 
prieſts and princes, who are perpetually conteſting their 
right to rule over their fellow-creatures ; political and 
civil inſtitutions daily formed in contradiQion to the 
prevailing religion which condemns an inequality of rank 


and ambition; a turbulent and enterprizing adminiſtra- 


tion, which, in order to tyrannize with a higher hand, 
is perpetually ſetting one part of the ſtate at variance 
with the other. All theſe principles of diſcord muſt ne- 
ceſſarily keep the minds of men in conſtant agitation. 
Is it ſurprizing that on the view of this tumultuous 
ſcene, nature ſhould ſtart from her entrancement, and 
earneſtly aſk, « Whether man was born free?? 
Bur when men once become ſlaves to a religion which 
conſecrates tyranny by uniting the throne. with the al- 
tar ; which feems to check the fallies of ambition 
encouraging voluptuouſneſs, and cheriſhes a ſpirit of in- 
dolence by forbidding the exerciſe of the underſtand» 
ing: there is no reaſon to hope for any conſiderable re- 
volutions. Thus the Turks, who frequently ſtrangle 
their maſter, have never entertained a thought of chang- 
ing their government. This is an idea beyond the 
reach of minds enervated and corrupted like theirs. 
Hence it appears that the whole world would have loſt 
its liberty, had not the moſt ſuperſtitious, and, perbaps, 
the 
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the moſt enſlaved nation in Chriſtendom, checked the B O OK 
progreſs of the Mohammedan fanaticiſm, and put a ſtop 1. 


to the career of victories, by depriving them of thoſe a 


ſources of wealth which were neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
their enterprizes. Albuquerque went ſtill further; not 
content with having taken effectual meaſures to prevent 
any veſſel from paſſing from the Arabian ſea to the In- 
dian ocean, he attempted to get the command of the 
Perſian gulph. | | 
Ar the mouth of the ſtrait of Mocandon, which The Por- 
leads into the Perſian gulph, lies the iſland of Gom- — 14 
broon. In the eleventh century an Arabian conqueror themſelves 
built upon this barren rock the city of Ormus, which maſters of 
afterwards became the capital of an empire, compre- —_ 
hending a conſiderable part of Arabia on one ſide, and 
of Perſia on the other. Ormus had two good harhours, 
and was large and well fortified ; its riches'and ſtrength 
were entirely owing to its ſituation. It was the center 
of trade between Perſia and the Indies, which was very 
conſiderable, if we remember that the Perſians at that 
time cauſed the greateſt part of theynerchandiſe of Aſia 
to be conveyed to Europe from the ports of Syria and 
Caffa. At the time of the arrival of the foreign mer- 
chants, Ormus afforded a more ſplendid and agreeable 
ſcene than any city in the eaſt. Perſons from all parts 
of the globe exchanged their commodities, and tran. 
aRed their buſineſs, with an air of politeneſs and atten- 
tion,, which are ſeldom ſeen in other places of trade: 
THESE manners were introduced by the merchants 
belonging to the port, who engaged foreigners to imi- 
tate their affability. Their addreſs, the regularity of 
their police, and the variety of entertainments which 
their city afforded, joined to the intereſts of commerce, 
invited merchants to make it a place of reſort. The 


pavement of the ſtreets was covered with matts, and in 
ſome 
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B O 0 K ſome places with carpets; and the linen awnings which 


were ſuſpended from the tops of the houſes prevented 
any inconvenience from the heat of the ſun. Indian 
cabinets ornamented with gilded vaſes, or china filled 
with flowering ſhrubs, or aromatic plants, adorned their 
apartments. Camels laden with water were ſtationed 
in the public ſquares ; Perſian wines, perfumes, and all 
the delicacies of the table were furniſhed in the greateſt 
abundance, and they had the muſic of the eaſt in its 
higheſt perfection. Ormus was crouded with beautiful 
women from all parts of Aſia, who were inſtruQed from 
their infancy in all the arts of varying and heightening 
the pleaſures of voluptuous love. In ſhort, univerſal 
opulence, an extenſive commerce, a refined luxury, po. 
liteneſs in the men, and gallantry in the women, united 
all their attractions to make this city the ſeat of ple 
ſure. 

ALBUQUERQUE, on his arrival in the Indies, begin 
to ravage the coaſts, and to plunder the towns that be- 
longed io the juriſdiction of Ormus; though theſe in- 
roads, which ſhewed more of the robber than of the 
conqueror, were naturally repugnant to Albuquerque's 
Character; he thought himſelf obliged to have reſource 
to theſe harſh expedients, to induce a power he was not 
in a condition to ſubdue by force, to ſubmit voluntarily 
to the yoke he wanted to impoſe, As ſoon as he img- 
gined the alarm had ſpread ſufficiently to favour his de- 
ſigns, he appeared before the capital, and ſummoned 
the king to acknowledge himſelf tributary to Portugal, 
as he was to Perſia, This propoſal was received in the 
manner it deſerved. A fleet compoſed. of ſhips from 
Ormus, Arabia and Perſia, came to an engagement with 
Albuquerque's ſquadron, who with five veſlels deſtroy- 
ed the whole armament. 'The king, diſheartened by 


his ill ſucceſs, conſented that the conqueror ſhould erect 
| a fort 
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a fort which might command the city and both its har- B 00 K 


bours. . 
ALBUQUERQUE, who knew the importance of ſeiz- 

ing the preſent conjuncture, carried on the work with 
the utmoſt expedition. He. Jaboured as hard as the 
meaneſt of his followers ; but this ſpirit of aQivity could 
not prevent the enemy from taking-notice of the ſmall- 
neſs of his numbers. Atar, who in conſequence of the 
revolutions ſo frequent in the eaſt, had been raiſed from 
the condition of a ſlave, to that of a prime miniſter, 
was aſhamed of having ſacrificed the tate to a handful . 
of adventurers. As his talent lay rather in the arts of 
policy than of war, he determined to repair the ill con- 
ſequences of his timidity by ſtratagem. By the arts of 
inſinuation and bribery, he ſucceeded ſo far in ſowing 
diſſentions among the Portugueſe, and prejudicing them 
againſt their leader, that they were frequently ready to 
take arms againſt each other. This animoſity, which 
increaſed every day, determined them to'reimbark at 
the inſtant they were informed that a plot was concerted 
tomaſſacre them. Albuquerque, whoſe ſpirit roſe ſuperior 
to oppoſition and diſcontent, reſolved to ſtarve the place 
and deprive it of fuccours by cutting off all communi- 
cation. It muſt certainly have fallen into his hands, had 
not three of his captains ſhamefully abandoned him, 
and gone off with their ſhips. To juſtify their deſer- 
tion, they were guilty of ſtill þlacker perfidy, in accu- 
ſing their general of the moft atrocious crimes. 

Tus treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer the 
execution of his deſign for ſome time, till he had all 
the national troops at his command. As ſoon us he was 
appointed viceroy, he appeared before Ormus with ſo 
ſtrong an armament, that a debauched court, and an ef. 
feminate people, finding it in vain to make any reſiſt- 
ance, were obliged to ſubmit. - The ſovereign of Perſia 

he | had 
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> Albuquerque ordered ſome bullets, grenades, and ſabre 
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to be produced to the envoy, telling him, that this was 
the kind of tribute paid by the king of Portugal. 

AFTER this expedition, the power of the Portugueſe 
was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the Arabian and Perſian 
gulphs, and on the Malabar coaſt, that they began to 
think of extending their conqueſts into the eaſtern parts 
of Aſia. | 

ALBUqQuERQuUE's, firſt attempt was the iſland of 
Ceylon, which is eighty leagues long, and thirty at its 
greateſt breadth. It was anciently known by the name 
of Taprobane, We have no accounts tranſmitted to 
us of the revolutions it has undergone. All that hiſtory 
relates worthy of remark is, that the laws were former- 
ly held in ſo high eſteem, that the monarch was under 
the ſame obligation of obſerving them as the meaneſt 
of his ſubjeQs. If he violated them, he was condemned 
to death; with this mark of diſtinQtion however, that 
he did not ſuffer in an ignominious manner, He was 
denied all intercourſe, all the comforts and ſupports of 
life: and, in this kind of excommunication, miſerably 
ended his days. | | 
Vu the Portugueſe landed in Ceylon they found 
it well peopled, and inhabited by two nations who dif- 
fered from each other in their manners, their govern- 


ment, and their religion. The Bedas, who were ſettled 


in the northern parts of the iſland, where the country 
was leſs fertile, were diſtinguiſhed into 'tribes, which 
conſidered themſelves as ſo many families headed by a 
chief, whoſe power was not abſolute. They go almoſt 
naked, and, upon the whole, their manners and govern- 
ment are the ſame with that of the Highlanders in Scot- 
land. "Theſe tribes, who unite for the common defence, 
have always bravely fought for their liberty, and have 

| 9 never 
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never invaded thoſe of their 'neighbours. Their reli- B O O K 
gion is little known, and it is uncertain whether they 
have any worſhip. They have little intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, keep a watchful eye over thoſe who travel 
through the diſtriQ they inhabit; they treat them well, 
and ſend them away as ſoon as poſſible. This caution 
is owing in part to the jealouſy the Bedas entertain of 
their wives, which contributes to eſtrange them from 
all the world. They ſeem to be the firſt inhabitants of 
the iſland. 

Tux ſouthern part is poſſeſſed by a mote numerous 
and powerful people, called Cinglaſſes. This nation is 
polite in compariſon of the other. They wear clothes, 
and live under an arbitrary governtnent. 'They have a 
diſtinction of caſtes, as well as the Indians; but their re- 
ligion is different. They acknowledge one ſupreme be- 
ing, and in ſubordination to him, divinities of the ſecond 
and third order: all which have their prieſts. Among 
the deities of the ſecond order, particularly honours are 
paid to Buddou, who deſcended upon earth to take up- 
on himſelf the office of mediator between God and 
mankind. The prieſts of Buddou are perſons of great 
conſequence in Ceylon. They are never puniſhable by 
the prince, even for an attempt againſt his life. The 
Cinglaſſes underſtand the art of war. They know how 


to take advantage of the natural ſecurity their mountains 


afford them againſt the attacks of the Europeans, whom 
they have often conquered. Like all people in arbi- 
trary ſtates, they are deceitful, ſelfiſh, and full of com- 
pliment. They have two languages: one peculiar to 


the people, the other to the learned: Wherever this 


cuſtom prevails, it furniſhes prieſts and princes with a 
further opportunity of ' impoſing upon mankind, *” - 
Born theſe nations enjoyed the benefits of the fruits, 
the corn, and the paſture which abounded in the iſland. 


They 
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BOOK They had elephants without number; precious ſtones, 
A 1. , and the only kind of cinnamon. that was ever eſteemed, 
On the northern coaſt, and on the fiſhing coaſt which 
borders upon it, was carried on the greateſt pearl fiſhery 
in the eaſt. The harbours of Ceylon were the beſt in 
India, and its fituation was ſuperior to all its other ad- 
vantages, uy 
IT ſhould ſro to, have been the ;6tereſh of the Portu- 
gueſe to have placed all-their ſtrength in this iſland, It 
lies in the center of the eaſt: and is the paſſage that 
leads to the richeſt countries. All the ſhips that come 
from Europe, Arabia and Perſia, cannot avoid paying a 
kind of homage to Ceylon; and the monſoons, which 
alternately blow from different points, make it eaſy for 
veſſels to come in and go out at all ſeaſons of the year. 
It might have been well peopled and fortified with little 
expence of blood and treaſure. The numerous ſqua- 
drons that might have been ſent out from evety port in 
the iſland would have kept all Aſia in awe: and the 
ſhips that might cruige in thoſe latitudes, would * 
intercepted the trade of other nations. | 
THE viceroy overlooked theſe advantages. He allo 
neglected the coaſt. of Coromandel, though richer than 
that of Malabar, The merchandiſe of the latter was of 
an inferior quality: it produced plenty of proviſions, 4 
ſmall quantity of bad cinnamon, ſome pepper and car - 
damom, a kind of ſpice much uſed by the eaſtern peo- 
ple. The coaſt of Ooromandel furniſhed the fineſt 
cottons in the world. Its inhabitants, who: for the moſt 
part were natives of the country, and had leſs intercourſe 
with the Arabians and other nations, were the moſt his 
mans and induſtrious of all the people in Indoſtan. To 
this we may add, that the paſſage along the coaſt of 
Sen towards the north, leads . mines of 
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Golcorida : beſides that, this coaſt is admirably ſituated B 0 on 


for the trade of Bengal and other countries. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this, Albuquerque made no 
ſettlement there. The ſertlements of St. Thomas and 
Negapatan, were not formed till afterwards. He knew 
that this coaſt was deſtitute of harbours, and inacceſſible 
at certain periods of the year, when it would be impoſ- 
ſible for the fleets to protect the colonies, In ſhort, he 
thought that when the Portugueſe had made themſelves 
maſters of Ceylon, a conqueſt begun by his predeceſſor 
d'Almeyda, and afterwards completed, they might com- 
mand the trade of Coromandel, if they got poſſeſſion of 
Malacca. He therefore pagan to maks the at- 
tempt. 

Tart country or which Mahete is the ed city; i 
a narrow tra of land, about a hundred leagues in 
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length. It j joins to the continent towards the northern Malacca. 


coaſt, where it borders on the ſtate of Siam, ot, more 
properly, the kingdom of Johor; which has been ſepa- 
rated from it. The reſt is ſurrounded by the ſea, and 
divided from the ifland of Sumatra by a chabiel which 
is called the Straits of Malacea-. 

Narvke had amply prides for the beppineſeof 
the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy climate, 
where refreſhitig gales and cooling ſtreams allay the fer- 
vour of the torrid zone; where the ſoil pours forth an 
abundance of delicious fruits t0 fatisfy the wants of u ſa- 
vage life; and is capable of anſwering, by cultivation, 
all the neceſſary demands of ſoclety; where the trees 
wear an eternal verdure, and the flowers bloom in a per- 
petual ſucceſſion : where the moſt delicate and fragrant 
odours, breathing from aromatie plants, perſume the air, 
wy mae y —̃ — ies OY 
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B O by K Bur while nature has done every thing in favour of 


the Malays, ſociety has done them every poſſible i injury, 
Such has been the influence of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, that the inhabitants of the happieſt country in 
the univerſe, have become remarkable for the ferocity 
of their manners. The feudal ſyſtem, which was firſt 
planned among the rocks and woods of the north, has 
extended itſelf even to the foreſts and mild regions of 
the equator, where every thing conſpires to promote 
the enjoyment of a long life of tranquillity, which can 
only be ſhortened by a too frequent and exceſſive indul- 
gence in pleaſures. This enſlaved nation is under the 
dominion of. an arbitrary prince, or rather of twenty ty- 
rants, his repreſentatives, Thus the deſpotiſm of a ſul. 
tan has found means to extend its oppreſſive influence 
to multitudes, by lodging its authority in the hands of 
numerous overgrown vaſſals. | 
Tunis turbulent and oppreſſive ſcene gave * to an 
univerſal ſavageneſs of manners. In vain did heaven and 
earth ſhower their bleſſings upon Malacca ; theſe bleſ, 
ſings only ſerved to make its inhabitants ungrateful and 
unhappy. The maſters let out their ſervices, or rather 
thoſe of their dependents for hire, to the beſt bidder, re- 
gardleſs of the loſs. that agriculture would ſuſtain for 
want of hands. They preferred a wandering and ad- 
venturous liſe, either by ſea or land to induſtry. This 
people had conquered a large Archipelago, well known 
in the eaſt by the name of Malayan Iſlands. The nume- 
rous colonies that were tranſplanted thitherꝭ carried with 
them their laws, their manners, their cuſtoms, and what 
is ſomewhat remarkable, the ſofteſt language in all Aſia, 
Tux ſituation of Malacca had, however, made it the 
moſt conſiderable market in India; its harbour was con- 
_ crouded with veſſels either from Japan, China, 
the 
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the Philppine and Moluccs iſlands, and the adjacent a9 
parts of the eaſtern coaſt 3 or from Bengal, Coroman- - 
del, Malabar, Perſia, Arakia, and Africa. Theſe 1— 
chants carried on a ſafe trade among themſelves, or with 
the inhabitants; the Malays, who bad been addicted to 
plunder, preferging a certain advantage 10 Wasser 


and uncertain ſucceſs of piratical expaditious. 

Tut Portugueſe wanted, io have a ſhare in dee 
ral commerce of Aſia. At firſt they appeared at Ma- 
lacca in the character of merchagts; butaheir-uſurps- 
tions in India rendered their deſigns ſo much ſuſpected, 
and the animoſity of he Arabians had circulated zeppres 
ſo much to the diſadvantage of theſe | conquerors, that 
meaſures were taken to deſtroy them. They fell iato 
the ſnares that were laid for them ; ſeveral. of tbem 
were maſlacred, and others hrown into priſon . Thoſe 
who eſcaped got back 4o their ſhips, which eue 40 
the Malabar coaſt. 17 „ oe 0g 

THOUGH Albugyergue did dat intend te wait for a 


rupture to afford him a pretence.of ſeizing Malacpa, he 


was not diſpleaſed at this incident, as at his anter- 
prize an appearance of juſtios that might leſſen the 
odium which ſuch a ſtep muſt naturally haye dm un up- 


on the Portugueſe: name. g an impreſſian ſo ſauα,ỹg 


able to his views might he weakened by delay, he did not 
heſitate 3a moment to take his revenge. The snemy ex- 
peQed a ſudden blow; and accordingly, ben be ap- 
peared before the place, at the beginning af the year 
1511, he found exery thing is geadineſs to receive him. 

Bur formidable as theſe preparations appeared, there 
was a till greater obſtacle, which: for ſame 
the valour of the chriſtian. general; his friend, 'Aravijo, 
bad been taken priſoner in the firſt expedition, and the 
enemy threatened to put him to death the moment the 
n begin. — Es want ſen- 

Vor. I. ſibility, 
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B YO K ſibility, pauſed at the proſpect of his fue danger, 


magazines, and whatever could contribute to the ele- 


when he N the following billet. Think of nothing 
but the glory an advantage of. Portugal ; if I cannot con- 
tribute towards your 'vitlory, at leaſt let me not be the 
means of preventing il. The place was attacked and 
carried after ſeveraF-doudtful, bloody, and obſtinate et- 
gagements. They found in it immenſe treaſures, vaſt 


gancies and pleaſures of life, and a fort was erected there 


to ſecure the conqueſt. 


As the Portugueſe contented themſelves with the pol- 


ſeſſion of the city, the inhabitants, who profeſſed a kind 


of corrupt Mohammedaniſm, and were unwilling to 
fabtnit to their new maſters, either retired into the in- 


land parts, or diſperſed themſelves along the coaſt. Ha. 
- ingloſt the ſpirit of commerce, they relapſcd into all the 
- exeefſes bf their violent character. Theſe people never 


go without a poniard, which they call crid. The in- 


ventio of this murderous weapon ſeems to have ex- 
bauſted all the powers of their ſanguinary genius. No- 


| things more to be «dreaded than ſuch men armed with 


ſuch un inſtrument. When they get on board a veſſel, 
they ſtab all the erew'when they leaſt fuſpe& any 


- harm. Since their treachery has been known, all the 


but theſe batbarians;' who: always made it a rule to at- 


Europeans take care never to em ploy a Malayan ſailor; 


tack'the'weaker party, have now changed this ancient 


cuſtom, and, animated by an vnaccountable reſolution, 


to kill or be killed eme in boats with thirty men to 


board our veſſels and ſometimes ſucceed in carrying 


oy 2 


them off: if they are-repulſed; they have the ſatisfat- 


tion at leaſt of having imbrued their hands in blood. 


Argo who derives from nature ſuch an inflexi- 
ble bravery, may be exterminated, but not ſubdued by 


force. They are — by humane treat- 
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ment, the allurements of riches. or liberty, the influence B O O K 
of virtue and moderation, and a mild government. They I. * 
muſt be reſtored to their rights, or left to themſelves, 
before we can hope to eſtabliſh any intercourſe with 
them. To attempt to reduce them by conqueſt, is, 
perhaps, the laſt method that ſhould be tried: as it 
will only increaſe their abhorrence of a foreign- yoke, 
and diſcourage them from entering into any ſocial en- 
gagements. Nature has placed certain people in the 
midſt of the ocean, like lions in the deſerts, that they 
may enjoy their liberty. Tempeſts, ſands, foreſts, 
mountains and caverns, are the places of refuge and de- 
fence to all independent beings. Civilized nations ſhould 
take care how they invade the rights, or rouze the ſpirits 
of iſlanders and ſavages : as they may be aſſured that 
they will become cruel and barbarous to no purpoſe ; 
that their ravages will make them deteſted; and that 
diſgrace and revenge are the only laurels they can ex- 
pect to obtain. 

AFTER the reduction of Malacca, the kings of Siam, 
Pegu, and ſeveral others, alarmed at a conqueſt ſo 
fatal to their independence, ſent ambaſſadors to congra- 
tulate Albuquerque, to make him an offer of their _ 
and to defire an alliance with Portugal. | 

ArFAlRs being in this ſituation; a ſquadron was de- Settlement 
tached from the fleet to the Malaccas. Theſe iſlands, — — 
which lie in the Indian ocean near the equinoctial, are the Malac- 
ten in number, including as uſual, thoſe of Banda. The ca . 
largeſt is not more than twelve leagues in e 
rence, and the others are much ſmaller. 

IT is not known who were the farſt :okabitgals k unt 
it 1s pretty certain that the Javans and the Malays, bave 
ſucceſſively been in - poſſeſſion of them. At the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, they were inhabited-by a 
kind of ſafages, whoſe chiefs, though honoured with the 
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title of kings, poſſeſſed only a limited authority, totally 
dependent on the caprice of their ſubje&ts. They had 
of late years, joined the ſuperſtitions of Mohammedun- 
iſm to thoſe of Paganiſm, which they had profeſſed for 
a conſiderable time. Their indolence was exceflive. 
Their only employment was hunting and fiſhing ; and 
they were ſtrangers to all kind of agriculture, They 
were encouraged in their inaQtivity by the advantages 
they derived from the cocoa-tree. 

Tux icocoa is a tree whoſe roots are ſo flender and 
penetrate ſo little a way into the ground, that it is fre- 
quently blown down by the wind. Its trunk, which 
riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, is ſtraight, of 
a middling thickneſs, and every where of the ſame dia- 
meter. It is of ſo ſpungy a nature, that it is unfit for 
ſhip<timber, or for any building that requires ſolidity, 
The tuft is compoſed of ten or twelve leaves, which 
are large, long, and thick, and are made uſe of in co- 
vering the roofs of houſes. From this tuſt, which is 
renewed thrice every year, at the ſame time ariſe very 
large buds, from each of which hang ten or twelve co- 
coas, which, including their ſhells, are more than half 
afoot in diameter. The outer coat of the nut conſiſts 
of filaments, which are uſed for coarſe ſtuffs, and ſhip 
cables. Of the next coat, which is very hard, are made 


' ſmall cups, and other domeſtic utenſils. The inſide of 


'this'ſhell is filled with a white firm pulp, from which is 


expreſſed an oil much uſed in the Indies. It is ſweet, 


as long as it continues freſfi, but it contracts a bier 
taſte when it is kept long, and is then only proper for 


burning. The ſediment that remains in the preſa, af- 
fonds nouriſnment for catile, poultry, and even the Jow- 


er kind of people in times of ſcarcity. The pulp of the 


cocda contains a liquid which is extremely refreſhing, 
and quenches the thirſt of labouriug people both at fes 
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g and land. This liquor is very wholeſome, but has a B * OK 
ſweet inſipid taſte. Ki _ 1 

l Wur thoſe buds are cut at the extremity, veſſels 

" are placed to receive the white liquor that diſtils from 

d them: which if drawn off before ſun-riſe, and drunk 

5 while it is freſh, has the flavour of ſweet wine. It 

* afterwards turns four, and makes good vinegar, When 
diflilled in its higheſt perfection, it produces a ſtrong 

id brandy : and boiled with quick-lime, yields a middling 

* kind of ſugar. The trees from which this liquor has 

þ been extraQed, bear no fruit ; the juices being exhauſt- 

of ed, which ſerve to produce and nouriſh the kernel, 

* Bxsipks this tree, which is common in all parts of 

1 India, the Malaccas produce a fingular plant, which 

y they call ſago. This tree affords. a nutriment from its 7 

h trunk and vital ſubſtance : its fruit being a ſuperfluous 

Y and uſeleſs part. It grows wild in the foreſts, and mul- 

4 tiplies itſelf by ſeeds and ſuckers, It riſes to the height 

y of thirty feet, and is about fix in circumference, The 

MN bark is an inch thick. The inner rind is compoſed of 

FF an. aſſemblage of long fibres which are interlaced with 

” each other. This double coat contains a kind of ſap or. 

gum, which falls into meal. This tree, which feems to 

f grow purely for the uſe of man, points out the meal by a 

of fine white powder which covers its leaves, and is a cer- 

5 tain ſign of the maturity of the fago. It is then cut 

* down to the root, and ſawn into ſcantlings, whieh are 

be divided into four quarters, for the better extracting of 

50 the ſap or meal it contains. After this ſubſtanee has 


been diluted in water, it is ſtrained through a kind of 
ſieve, which retains the groſſer particles; the reſt is 
thrown inte earthen moulds, where it dries and hardens 
for ſome yearꝭ The Indians eat the ſago diluted with 
water, and ſometimes baked or boiled. Through a 
principle of humanity, they reſerve the fineſt part of 
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B O OK this meal for the aged and infirm. A jelly is ſometimes 


made of it, which is white and of a delicious flavour. 
TEMPERATE, independent, and averſe from labour, 
theſe people had lived for. ages upon the meal of the 
ſago, and the milk of the cocoa, when the Chineſe 
landing by accident at the Malaccas, diſcovered the 
clove and the nutmeg, with which valuable ſpices the 
ancients were entirely unacquainted. They were ſoon 
admired all over the Indies, from whence they were 
tranſported to Perſia and: Europe. The Arabians who 
at that time engroſſed almoſt all the trade of the univerſe, 
did not overlook ſo lucrative a part of it. They repair- 
ed in crowds to theſe celebrated iſlands, whoſe produc- 
tions they had already monopolized, had not the Por- 
tugueſe, who purſued them every where, deprived them 
of this branch of trade. Notwithſtanding the ſchemes 
that were laid to ſupplant theſe conquerors, they obtain- 
ed permiſſion to. build a fort. From this time the court 
of Liſbon ranked the Malaccas among the number of 
their provinces, and it was not long before they became 
ſuchin reality. | 
WuariLts Albuquerque's lieutenants enriched their 
country with the new productions of the eaſt, their ge- 
neral completed the conqueſt of Malabar, which would 
have taken advantage of his abſence to recover its li- 
berty. After his late ſucceſs, he employed the leiſure 
he enjoyed in the midſt of his conqueſts, in ſuppreſſing 
the licentiouſneſs of the Portugueſe ; eſtabliſhing order 
in. all the colonies, and regulating the diſcipline of the 
army: in the courſe of which he diſplayed an aQivity, 
ſagacity, wiſdom, juſtice, humanity, and diſintereſted- 
neſs, which did honour to his character. His good qua- 
lities made ſo deep an impreſſion on the minds of the 
Indians, that, for a long time after his death, they con- 
tinued to repair to his tomb to demand juſtice for the 
: " out- 
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outrages committed by his ſucceſſors. He died at Goa B OO K 
in the year 1515, without riches, and out of favour with 
Emanuel, who had been . upon to entertain ſuſ- 


picions of his conduct. 


Ir our aſtoniſhment is raiſed at the number of * The cau- 
ſes of the 


querque's victories, and the rapidity of his conqueſts, enterpriz- 
how deſervedly do, thoſe brave men, claim our admira- ing ſpirit 
tion, whom he had the honour to command in theſe ex- of the Por- 
peditions? Did any nation, with ſo ſlender a force, ever 4a 
perform ſuch great actions? The Portugueſe, with 
leſs than forty thouſand troops, ſtruck terror into the 
empire of Morocco, the barbarous nations of Africa, 
the Mammelucs, the Arabians, and all the eaſtern coun- 
tries from the iſland of Ormus to China. With a force 
in the proportion of one to a hundred, they engaged 
troops, which, when attacked by an enemy of equal 
ſtrength, would frequently defend their lives and poſ- 
ſefſions to the laſt extremity. What kind of men then 
muſt the Portugueſe have been, and what extraordipary 
cauſes muſt have conſpired to produce a nation yoh 55 
roes | 

THEY had been at war with the Moors Mey a rs 
tury, when Henry of Burgundy, with ſeveral French 
knights landed in Portugal with a deſign to ſetve in 
Caſtile under the famous Cid, whoſe reputation had 
drawn them thither. The Portugueſe invited them 
to lend their aſſiſtance againſt the infidels; the knights 
complied, and the greateſt part of them ſettled 
in Portugal. Chivalry, which has contributed; as 
much as any other inſtitution to-,exalt human nature; 
ſubſtituting the love of glory for the love of our coun- 
try ; that refined ſpirit drawn from the dregs of the 
barbarous ages, and- calculated to repair or leſſen the 
errors and inconveniences. of the feudal; government 
from whence it took its riſe ; at that time revived on 
the banks of as Tagus, in all the ſplendor it had at its 
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firſt appearance in France and England. The princes 
endeavoured to keep it alive, and to extend its influence 
by eftablifhing ſeveral orders formed upon the plan af 
the ancient ones, and calculated to infufe the ſame ſpi- 
rit, which was à mixture of heroiſm, gallantry, and 
de votion. | | 

Tur ſovereigus raifed the ſpirit of the nation (ill 
higher by treating the nobility in ſome meaſure upon 4 
footing of equality, and by fetting bounds to their own 
authority. They trequently aſſembled their ſtates ge- 
neral, without which, properly ſpeaking, there can be 
no nation. By theſe ſtates Alphonſo was inveſted with 
the regal authority after the taking of Liſbon; and in 
conjunction with them, his ſucceſſors, for a long time, 
Exerciſed the power of making laws. Many of theſe 
laws were calculated to inſpire the love of great action. 


The order of nobility was conferred upon thoſe who 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſignal ſervices ; by Kilt- 
ing or taking priſoner the enemy's general, or his ſquire; 
of by refuſing to putchaſe their liberty, when in the 
hands of the Moors, by renouncing their religion. On 
the other hand, whoever inſulted a woman, gave falſe 


evidence, broke his promiſe, or diſguiſed the truth to- 


his ſovereign,” was deprived of his tank. 

Tux wars waged by the Portugueſe in defence of their 
fights and liberties, were at the fame time religious 
wars. They partook of that fierce, yet enterprizing 
fanaticiſm, which the popes had enconraged at the time 
of the eruſades. The Portugueſe, therefore, were 
knights armed in defence of their properties, their wives, 
their children and their kings, who were knights as well 
as thetnſelves. Beſides theſe, they were the heroes of 
the cruſade, who, in defending chriſtianity were fighting 
for their country. Te this may be added; that the na- 


tion was ſmall, and its powet extremely limited ; it 


being 


e 
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being chiefly in little ſtates that we find that enthufiaf- B O OR 


tic fondneſs for their country, which is utterly unknown 
in larger communities, that enjoy a greater ſecurity. 
Tas principles of activity, vigour, and a noble ele- 
vation of mind, which united in the character of this 
nation, were not loft after the expulſion of the Moors. 
They purſued theſe enemies of their religion and go- 
vernment into Africa. They were engaged in feverat 
wars with the kings of Caſtile and Leon; and during 
the interval that preceded their expeditions to India, 


the nobility lived at a diftance from cities and the court, 


and preſerved in their caſtles the virtues of their anceſ- 
tors, together with their portraits. 

Wurxx the plan of extending their conqueſts in Africa 
and Aſia became the object of attention among the Por- 
tugueſe ; a new paſſion co-operated with the principles 


juſt mentioned, to give additional energy to the Portu- 


gueſe ſpirit. This paſſion, which however it might 
animate all the reſt for the preſent, would ſoon deſtroy 
the generoſity of their temper, was avarice. The veſ- 
ſels were crowded with adventurers, who wanted to en- 
rich themſelves, ſerve their country, and make proſe- 


lytes. They appeared in India to be ſomething more 


than men till the death of Albuquerque. Then riches, 
which were the object and reward of their conqueſts, in- 
troduced an univerfal corruption. The nobler paſſions 
gave way to the pleaſures of luxury, which never fail 


to enervate the body, and to deſtroy the virtues of the 
mind. The weak ſucceſſors of the illuſtrious Emanuel, 


and the men of mean abilities, which he himſelf ſent as 
viceroys to the Indies, gradually contributed to the de- 

generacy of the Portugueſe. el 
Lorrz-SoAREZEZ, however, who ſucceeded Albu- 
querque, purſued his deſigns. He aboliſhed a barba- 
rous cuſtom that prevailed in the country of Travancor, 
| in 
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ſulted ſorcerers concerning the deſtiny of their children: 
If the magician promiſed a happy deſtiny, they were 
ſuffered to live, if he foretold any great calamities that 
were to befal them, they were put to death. Soarez 
interpoſed to preſerve their children. He was for ſome 
time employed in preventing this oppoſition with which 
the Portugueſe were threatened in India ; and as ſoon 
as he was relieved from his anxiety, he reſolved to at- 
tempt a paſſage to China. 

THe great Albuquerque had formed the ſame deſign. 
He had met with Chineſe ſhips and merchants at Ma» 
lacca, and conceived a high opinion of a nation, whole 
very failors had more politeneſs, a better ſenſe of deco- 
rum, more good nature and humanity, than were, at 
that time, to be found among the European nobility, 
He invited the Chineſe to continue their commerce 


with Malacca, From them he procured a particular 


account of the ſtrength, riches, and manners of their 
extenſive empire, and communicated his intelligence to 
the court of Portugal. 

THE Chineſe nation was utterly unknown in Europe. 
Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had travelled to China by 
Jand, had given a deſcription of it which was looked 
upon as fabulous. It correſponded, however, with the 
particulars ſince tranſmitted by Albuquerque, Credit 
was given to this officer's teſtimony, and to his account 
of the lucrative trade that might be carried on in this 


country. 


In the year 1518 a ſquadron failed from Liſbon to 
carry over an ambaſſador, As ſoon as it arrived at the 
iſlands in the neighbourhood of Canton, it was ſurround- 


ed by Chineſe veſſels, which came to reconnoitre it. 


Ferdinand D*Andreade, who commanded i it, did not at- 
tempt to defend himſelf ; he ſuffered the Chineſe to 
4 come 
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come on board; communicated the object of his voyage BO OK 


to the Mandarins that preſided at Canton, and ſent his 
ambaſſador on ſhore, who was conducted to Pekin. 

Tris ambaſſador was every moment preſented with 
ſome new wonder, that ſtruck him with amazement. 
If we. conſider the largeneſs of towns, the multitude of 
villages, the variety of canals, of which ſome are na- 
vigable acroſs the empire, and others contribute to the 
fertility of the ſoil : the art of cultivating their lands, 
and the abundance and variety of their productions, the 
ſagacious and mild aſpe& of the inhabitants, the perpe- 
tual interchange of good offices which appeared in the 
country, and on the publick roads, and the good order 
preſerved among thoſe numberleſs crouds who were 
engaged in the hurry of buſineſs, we ſhall not wonder 
at the ſurprize of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had 
been accuſtomed to the barbarous and ridiculous man- 
ners of Europe. 

LET us take a ſhort view of this people. The hiſ- 
tory of a nation ſo well governed, is the hiſtory of 
men: the reſt of the world reſembles the chaos of 
matter before it was wrought into form. After a 
long ſeries of devaſtation, ſociety has at length riſen to 
order and harmony. States and nations are produced 
from each other, like individuals, with this difference, 
that in families nature brings about the death of ſome, 
and provides for the births of others, in a conſtant and 
regular ſucceſſion : but in ſtates, this rule is violated 
and deſtroyed by the diſorders of ſociety, where it ſome- 
times happens that ancient monarchies ſtifle riſing re- 
publics in their births, and that a rude and ſavage peo- 
ple, ruſhing like a torrent, ſweep away multitudes of 
ſtates, which are diſunited and broken'in pieces, 

CHINA alone has been exempted. from this fatality. 
This empire, bounded on the north by Ruſſian Tartary, 
on the ſouth by the Indies, by Thibet on the weſt, and 


by 


B O OK by the ocean on the eaſt, comprehends almoſt all the 
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eaſtern extremity of the continent of Aſia. It is eigh- 
teen hundred leagues in circumference. It is ſaid to 
have laſted through a ſucceſhve ſeries of four thouſand 
years, nor is this antiquity at all to be wondered at. The 
narrow bounds of our hiftory, and the ſmall extent of 
our kingdoms, which riſe and fall in a quick ſuccefhon, 
are the conſequence of wars, ſuperſtition, and the un- 
favourable circumſtances of our ſituation. But the 
Chineſe, who are encompaſled and defended on all ſides 
by ſeas and deſerts, have, like the ancient Egyptians, 
given a laſting ſtability to their empire. Since their 
coaſts, and the inland parts of their territories have been 
peopled and cultivated, this happy nation muſt of courſe 
have been the center of attraction to all the ſurround- 
ing people; and the wandering or cantaned tribes muſt 
neceſſarily have gradually attached themſelves to a body 
of men, who ſpeak leſs frequently of the conqueſts thay 
have made, than of the attacks they have ſuffered ; and 
are happier in the thought of having civilized their con- 
querors, that they could have been in that of having de- 
ſtroyed their invaders. | 

' Int a country where the government is fo ancient, we 
may every where expe to find deep traces of the con- 
tinued force of induſtry. The plains have been levelled 
with the exacteſt care; and, in general, have no great- 
er declivity than is neceſſary to facilitate the watering of 
the land, which they conſider, with reafon, as one of 
the greateſt helps in agriculture. They have but few, 
even of the moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits would rob 
the corn of its nouriſhment. There are gardens, it is 
true, interſperſed with flowers, fine turf, ſhrubberies 
and fountains ; but however agreeable theſe ſcenes 
might be to an idle ſpectator, they ſeem to be concealed 
and removed from the public eye, as if the owners = 
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afraid of ſhewing how much their amuſements had en- B 9 K 
croached upon the ſoil that ought to be cultivated for 


the ſupport of life. They have no parks or extenſive 

foreſts, which are not near ſo ſerviceable to mankind by 
the wood they furniſh, as prejudicial by preventing a- 
griculture ; and while they contribute to the pleaſure 
of the great by the beaſts that range in them, prove a 
real misfortune to the huſbandman. In China, the beau- 
ty of a country-ſeat conſiſts in its being happily ſituated, 


ſurrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated fields, 


and interſperſed with trees planted irregularly, and with 
ſome mounts of a porous ſtone, which at a diſtanoe have 
the appearance of rocks or mountains. 

THe hills are generally cut into terraces, ſoppaited 
by dry walls. Here they have reſervoirs, conſtructed 
with ingenuity, for the reception of rain and ſpring wa- 
ter. It is not uncommon to ſee the bottom, ſummit 
and declivity of a hill watered 'by the ſame canal, by 
means of a number of engines of a ſimple conſtruction, 
which ſave manual labour, and -perform with two men 
what could not be done with a thouſand in the ordinary 
way. Theſe heights commonly yield three crops in a 
year. They firſt ſow a kindof radiſh, which produces 
an oil, then cotton, and after that potatoes. This is 
the common method of culture; but n is not 
without exception. 

Upon moſt of the eee 
being cultivated for the uſe of man, proper trees are 
planted for building houſes or ſhips. Many of them 
contain iron, tin and copper mines, ſufficient' to ſupply 
the empires The gold mines ha ve been neglected, ei- 
ther becauſe their produce did not defray the expence of 
working them, or becauſe the gold duſt, waſheti down 
by the torrents was found ſufficient for the purpoſes uf 
exchange. 


Tu 
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BOOK Tux ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages of the 
ä 4 ocean, which changes its bed as rivers do their courſe, 
in a ſpace of time ſo exaAly proportioned to their dif. 
ferent moments, that a ſmall encroachment of the ſea, 
cauſes a thouſand revolutions on the ſurface of the globe, 
form, at this day, the provinces of Nankin and Teche- 
kiang, which are the fineſt in the empire. As the 
Egyptians checked the courſe of the Nile, the Chineſe 
have raviſhed, reſtrained, and given laws to the ocean. 
They have re-united to the continent, tracts of land 
which had been disjoined by the element. They ſtil 
exert their endeavours to oppoſe that over-ruling effect 
of the earth's motion, which protrudes the ocean from 
eaſt to weſt. To the movements of the globe, the Chi- 
neſe oppoſe the efforts of induſtry : and while nations, 
the moſt celebrated in hiſtory, have, by the rage of con- 
queſt, increaſed the ravages that time is perpetually 
making upon this globe; they uſe ſuch efforts to re- 
tard the progreſs of univerſal devaſtation, as might ap- 
pear ſupernatural, if daily experience did not afford us 
ſtrong evidence to the contrary. 

To the e improvements upon land, this nation 1405 
we may be e allowed the expreſſion, the improvement of 
the water. The rivers, which communicate with each 
other by canals, and run under the walls of moſt of the 
towns, preſent us with the proſpe& of floating cities, 
compoſed of an infinite number of boats filled with peo- 
ple, who live conſtantly upon the water, and whoſe ſole 
employment is fiſning. The ſea itſelf. is covered with 
barks, whoſe maſts, at a diſtance, appear like moving 
foreſts. Anſon finds fault with the fiſhermen belonging 
to theſe boats, for not giving themſelves amoment's in- 
termiſſion from their work to look at his ſhipy which was 
the largeſt that had ever appeared in theſe latitudes. But 
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this inattention to an object, which appeared to a Chi- B oP K 
neſe ſailor to be of no uſe, though it was in the way ff. 


his profeſſion, is, perhaps, a proof of the happineſs of a 
people, who prefer buſineſs to matters of mere curio- 
ſity. 

Tus manner of culture is by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil and the difference of the climate. In the 
low countries towards the ſouth they ſow rice, which be- 
ing always under water, grows toa great ſize, and yields 
two crops in a year. In the inland parts of the coun- 
try, where the ſituation is lofty and dry, the ſoil pro- 
duces a ſpecies of rice, which is neither ſo large, well- 
taſted, or nouriſhing, and makes the huſbandman but 
one return in the year for his labour. In the northern 
parts they cultivate the ſame kinds of grain as in Eu- 
rope, which grow in as great plenty, and are of as good 
a quality as in any of our moſt fertile countries. From 
one end of China to the other, there are large quanti- 


ties of vegetables, particularly in the South, where that 


and fiſh ſupply the place of meat, which is the general 
food of the other provinces. But the improvement of 


lands is univerſally underſtood and attended to. All 


the different kinds of manure are carefully preſerved, 
and ſkilfully diſtributed to the beſt advantage; ant! that 


which ariſes from fertile lands, is applied to make them 


ſtill more fertile. This grand ſyſtem of nature, which 
is ſuſtained by deſtruction and re- production, is better 
underſtood and attended to in China than in any other 
A PHILOSOPHER, whom the ſpirit bf obſervation has 
led into theit empire, has found out and explained the 

cauſes of the rutal oeconomy of the Chineſe. : 
THe firſt of theſe cauſes is that character of induſ- 
try by which this nation is particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
| and 
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ſhare of repoſe. Every day in the year is devoted tp 
labour, except the firſt, which is employed in paying 
and receiving viſits among relations; and the 24 
is ſacred to the memory of their anceſtors. The tuft 
is a ſocial duty, the latter a part of domeſtic worſhip. In 
this nation of ſages, whatever unites and civilizes at- 
kind is religion, and religion itſelf is noth,og more than 
the practice of the focial virtues. Theſe ſober and 
rational people want nothing more than the controul gf 
civil laws to make them juſt ; their private worſhip com 
Gs in the love of their parents whether living or dead; 
and their public worſhip in the love of labour ; and 
that labour which is held in the moſt ſacred ve neration 
is agriculture. 
Tux generoſity of two af their emperors is much tr 
vered, who, preferring the intereſts of the Rate to thaſe 
of their family, kept their own children from the throne 
to make room for men taken from the plow, They 
revere the memory of theſe huſbandmen, who found 
the ſecds of the happineſs and ſtability of the empire. 
the fertile boſom of the earth; that inexhauſtible ſource 
of whatever conduces to the pourſhroent, and coals 
quently to the numbets of mankind. | 
In imitation of theſe royal huſhandmen, the empetot. 
of China become huſhandmen officially. It ĩs qne of their 
public functions to break up the ground in the ſpring; 
and the parade and magnificence that accbmpapies this 
ceremony, draws togedher all the farmers in the nsigb- 
bourhood of the capital. They flock in crouds 30 fle 
their prince perform this ſolemnĩty in honour of the ffir 
of all che arts, It is not, as in the fables of Greece, a 
god, who tends the flocks of a king ;. it is the fatber,of 
his people, who, bolding the plow. with his own .hands, 
hews his children what. are the true riches of * 
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In a little time, he repairs Again to the field .he;has B O O R 
— 


ploughed himſelf, to:ſow the ſeed chat i is, molt proper | 
for the ground. The example of the prince. is followed 
in all the provinces; and at he ſame ſeaſons, the yice- 
roys repeat the, ſame geremonies in the preſgnce-of:a 
numerous concourſe of huſbandmet....The Europeans, 
who have been preſent at this ſolemnity at Canton, ne- 
ver ſpeak of it. without emotion z and make us togret 
that this feſti val whoſe political aim is the encourage- 
ment of labour, 1 18 not eſtabliſhed in our climate, i un- 
ſtead of that number of religious feaſts, which ſeen to 
be invented by idleneſy to make the W A 1 
waſte. ” | V 
It 1s not to be . however that the abut. of 
Pekin are really engaged is the labours of a rural life. 
The arts of luxury are grown to {6 great à heighe in 
China, that theſe, performances can only paſs) for mere 
ceremonies. - But the law which obliges the prince to 
ſhow this token of reſpect to the profeſſion of huſband- 
men, has a tendency to promote the advantage of agri- 
culture. The deference paid by the ſoveteign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate it:; and the influence 
of opinion is the Priocipal {pring bet ae the poſi- 
tical machine. bag cen 
Tris influence is prefered: in Chins by confer: 
honours on all huſbandmen, ho excel in the cul tivati 
of the ground. When any uſeful; diſcovery is mutſe the 
author of it is called: to court to: communicate/it tothe 
prince; and is ſent by government into the provinces; 
to inftru& them in his method. In A word, in this 
country, where nobility. is not heredhary, du ta mere 
perſonal reward indiſcriminately beſtowed upon merit; 4 
ſeveral of the magiſtrates and perſons raifed to the Hight 
employments in the empire are choſem out of fat 
who are ſolely employed i in the canin of land. 
Vol. I. H n Tauss 1 
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B O OK Tus encouragements which belong to their map 
— , Ru are further ſeconded by the beſt political inſtitut; 
Whatever is in its nature incapable of being di 
vided, as the ſea, rivers, canals, & c. is enjoyed in com. 
mon, and is nobody*s property. Every one has the 
berty of going upon the water, fiſhing, and hunting; 
and a fubje& who is in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, whether 
acquired by himſelf or left by his relations, is in no dans 
ger of having his right called in queſtion by 25 Ty 
-nicabauthority of the feudal laws, 
Tux ſmallneſs of the taxes is ſtill a farther encourage 
ment to agriculture. Till lately, the proportion paid ii 
government out of the produce of the lands, was from: 
renth dove to a thirtieth part of the income; according 
to the quality of the ſoil. This was the only tribute ſe. 
vied in China. The leading men never entertained 
thought of increafing it; not venturing” to puſh a point 
of this nature in oppoſition to cuſtom and opinion, which 
determine every thing in this empire. Some emperon 
and: miniſters, no doubt, would have been glad to at- 
tempt an innovation of this kind; but as ſuch an under 
taking would require time, and they could not hope 0 
liye to ſee its ſucceſs, they did not choſe to engage in it 
Men of bad principles aim at immediate enjoyment 
_ while/the vit tuous ſubject extending his benevolence 
beyond the preſent generation, contents himſelf with 
forming deſigns, and propagating uſeful truths, without 
ars to reap any N irons is his own 
on 5.1 on! 1891 "mm" 
I i but lately that dons and commerce nabe h 
troduced new taxes into China. The Tartar emperors 
bave laid a quiy upon certain articles of proviſions, me- 
N tals, and merchandiſe. In ſhort, if we may believe the 
a4. | een are eſtabliſhed there as well * 
3 uro. oy dt #3 Drolgits yi>1ot's 
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Ir were to be wiſhed, that the Europeans would imi- B O OK 
tate the Chineſe in the mode of levying their taxes; . y 
which is juſt, humane, and not expenſive. Every year, 
at the time of harveſt, the fields are meaſured, and rated 
in proportion to their aQual produce. Whether the Chi- 
neſe are as diſhoneſt as they are repreſented, or whether 
they are only faithleſs and deceitful in their dealings 
ith ſtrangers, as ſeveral nations among the; ancients, I 
ſhall not take upon metg&determine ; but it. ſhould ſeem 
at government repoſes conſiderable confidence in 
hem, as they are not teiaed and moleſted by thoſe 
earchings and troubleſome viſits, ſo common in the 
ode of taxation in Europe. The only penalty inflict- 
:d on perſons liable to be taxed, and who are too flow in 
he payment of the tribute demanded by the public, is 
jo quarter old, infirm, and poor people upon them, to 
de maintained at their.expence till they have diſcharged 
he debt due to government. This manner of proceed-- 
ng has a tendency to awaken pity and humanity in the 
dreaſt of acitizen, when he ſecs [miſerable objects, and 
ears the cries of hunger: inſtead. of giving diſguſt,. 
nd exciting his reſentment by forcible ſeizures and the 
enaces of an inſolent ſoldiery, who come to live at 
jiſcretion in a houſe expoſed to the mee extorti- 
ons of the exchequer, in krete EF 
In China, the taxes are * 8 — nA 
o thoſe oppreſſive methods that are practiſed in Europe. 
he mandarins take the tenth part of the produce of the 
arth in kind. The officers in the municipal towns give 
n their account of this tribute and all other taxes to the 
eceivet · general of he province ; and the whole is lodg- 
d in the public treaſury. The. uſe that is made of this 
evenue” prevents all frauds in collecting it: as it is 
ell known, that a part of . theſe duties is allotted. for 
; H 2 money 
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B O O K money ariſing from the ſale of this proportion of the 
product of the lands is never iſſued from the exchequer 
but in public exigencies. It is laid up in the magazines 
againſt times of ſcarcity, when the people receives What 
they lent, as it were, in times of plenty. K 

Ir may naturally be expected that a nation, 4 
ſo many advantages, will be extremely populous: "eſpe 
cially in a climate where, whatever reaſon may bel. 
ſigned for it, the women are remarkably prolific, and 
the men do no injury to the natural vigour of their con- 
ſtitution by the uſe of ſtrong liquors; where the wer 
ther is wholeſome and temperate, and few children die 
in proportion to the numbers born: where the ſoil over 
pays the labour of cultivating it, not to mention thei 
ſimple and plain manner of eng) which'is Tegan 
by the ſtricteſt oeconomy. 
Tax Jeſuits, however; Ws were! wee by th 
court of Pekin to make charts of-the empire, in'the 
courſe of their undeftaking, diſcovered ſome conſiders 
ble tracts of defert land, which had eſcaped the notice 
of the merchants who! been only the ſea · port 
and of travellers who 2 br the road of . 

to the capital. | 11 7% 19 22208 
IT would — to whevenr for the want Nn 
pulation in ſome countries remote from China, if it wer 
not known, that, in the ſe extenſive ſtates, a great num 
ber of children are deſtroyed ſoon after they are bor; 
that ſeveral of thoſe who eſcape this cruel fate, ſuſſa 
the moſt ſhameful mutilation ; and of thoſe vo ure to 
thus barbarouſly robbed of their ſex, many are reducel 
to a ſtate of ſlavery, and deprived of the comforts d 
matriage by tyrannicaf maſters: that polygam ys ſo cos 
= to reaſon and the ſpirit of ſociety, is univerſal 
iſed ; that the vice which nature rejects with tie 
aan abhorrence, is very wenden 3 and that the cor 
ver 1 
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perſons devoted to celibacy. «:-- 1 

Bur if a few ſcattered: cantons, which are hardly 
known even in China, be deſtitute of hands to cul- 
tivate them; are there not many more in which men 
are aſſembled in ſuch numbers as to incommode each 
other? This inconvenience is obſervable in the neigh- 
bourhood of great cities and public roads, and particu- 
larly in the ſouthern provinces. Accordingly it appears, 
by the records of the empire, that a bad harveſt has 
ſeldom failed to produce an'inſurreQion, 

Wr need go no further to find the, reaſons which 
prevent deſpotiſm from making any advances in China. 
It is evident from theſe frequent revolutions, that the 
people are fully ſenſible that a regard to the rights of 
property, and a ſubmiſſion to the laws, are duties of a 
lower claſs, ſubordinate to the original rights of nature, 
and that communities are formed for the common be- 
nefit of thoſe who enter into them. Accordingly, 
when the more immediate neceſſaries of life fail, the 
Chineſe ceaſe to acknowledge an authority which does 
not provide for their ſubſiſtence. "The right of kings 
is founded on the regard they pay to the preſet vation of 
the people. Neither — not n * _ 
other doctrine in China. 

Tux emperor is well aware, har he orefidevie over 2 
people who ſubmit to the laus no longer than while 
they promote their happineſs. He is ſenſible, that if 
the ſpirit of tyranny, which is ſo common and infecti- 
ous in other countries, ſhould ſeize him but ſor a mo- 
ment, ſuch à violent oppoſition would be raiſed, that 
he would be driven from the throne. Accardingly, 
finding bimſelf inveſted with the ſupreme authotity by 

a people who obſerve and criticiſe his conduct, he is far 
from attempting to make himſelf a religious phantom, 
H 3 | and 
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and doing juſt as he pleaſes. He does not violate the 
ſacred contract, by virtue of which he holds the ſcep. 
tre. He is convinced that the people are ſo well ac. 
quainted with their rights, and the manner of defend- 
ing them, that whenever a province complains of the 
Mandarin that governs it, he recalls him without en- 
mination, and delivers him up to a tribunal, whichpro- 
ceeds againſt him if he is in fault : but ſhould he even 
prove innocent, he is not reinſtated in his employment, 
as it is deemed a crime to have drawn upon himſell 
the reſentment of the people. He is conſidered as an ig 
norant tutor, who ſhould attempt to prevent children 
from entertaining the affeQion which they owe to their 
father. This compliance, which, in other countries, 
would noutiſh perpetual diſcontent, and occaſion an i- 
finite number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- 
convenience in China, where the inhabitants are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to be mild and juſt, and the conſtitution 
of the ſtate is ſo ordered, that its delegates have ſeldom 
N rigorous commands to execute. 

Tux neceſſity of juſtice in the prince tends to make 
him more wiſe and intelligent. He is in China what 
one would gladly believe princes in all countries were, 
the idol of his people. It ſhould ſeem that their man- 
ners and laws conſpire to eſtabliſh this fundamental 

principle, that China is a family of which the emperor 


is the patriarch. He does nat poſſeſs his authority as3 0 
conqueror, or a legiſlator, but as a father: as a father t 

he governs, rewards, and puniſhes. This pleaſing ſen- 
timent gives him a greater power than the tyrants of o- n 
ther nations can poſſibly derive from the number of n 
their troops, or the artifices of their miniſters. It is not h 
to be imagined what eſteem and affection the Chineſe 8 
have for their emperor, or, as they CO it; their n 
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Tas public worſhip is founded upon that which. is B O q K 


eſtabliſned by private education. In China, the father 
and mother claim an abſolute right over their children 
at every period of life, even when raiſed to the higheſt 
dignity. Paternal authority, and filial affection, are 
the ſources of every thing in this empire: by this the 
manners are regulated, and it is the grand tie that unites 
ine prince to his ſubjeQs, the ſubjects to their prince, 
and citizens to one another. Ihe Chineſe government 
has gradually arrived at that point of perfection, from 
which all others ſeem to have finally and irrevocably 
degenerated. I mean the patriarchal government, 4 
government eſtabliſhed by nature itſelf, 
NoTw1THSTANDING this ſublime ſyſtem of morals, 
that for ſo many ages has contributed to the proſperity 


of the Chineſe empire, it would probably have experi- 


enced an inſenſible change, if the chimerical diſtinQions 
allowed to birth had not deſtroyeg that original equality 
eſtabliſhed by nature among mankind, and which, ought 
only to give place to ſuperior abilities, and. ſuperior me- 
rit. In all the ſtates of Europe, one claſs of men aſ- 
ſume from their infancy a pre-eminence independent of 
their moral character. The attention paid them from 
the moment of their birth, gives them the idea that 
they are formed for command ; they ſoon learn to con- 
ſider themſelves as a diſtin ſpecies, and being ſecure 
of a certain rank and ſtation, take no pains to make 
themſelves worthy of it. 

Tuis ſyſtem, to which we owe ſo. many indifferent 
miniſters, ignorant magiſtrates, and bad generals, has 
no place in China, where nobility does nat deſcend by 
hereditary right. The figure any citizen makes, be- 
gins and ends with himſelf. The ſon of the prime mi- 
niſter of the empire has no advantages at the moment 
of his birth, but thoſe he may have derived from na» 

H4 e ture. 
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vices to his country; but this mark of diſtinction, Which 
is merely perſonal, dies with its poſſeſſor: and his chit: 

dren derive no other advantage from it than the memo: 
ry and example of his virtues. 

In conſequence of this perfect equality, the Chineſe 
are enabled to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of education, 
and to inculcate correſpondent principles. It is nodif- 
ficult taſk to perſuade men who are upon an equal foot 
ing by birth, that they are all brethren. This opinion 
gives them every advantage which would be loſt if! 
contrary idea prevailed, A Chineſe, who ſhould ab- 
ſtract himſelf from this common fraternity, would be- 
come'a ſolitary and miſerable being; and wander as 2 
ſtranger in the heart of his country. 

IxSTEAD of thoſe frivolpus diſtinQtions, which g are 
allotted to birth in 2tmoſt every other country, the 
Chineſe ſubſtitute real ones, ſounded entirely on perſo- 
nal merit. A ſet of wiſe and intelligent men, who are 
honoured with the title of the learned mandarins, de- 
vote themſelves to the ſtudy of all ſciences neceſſary to 
qualify them for the adminiſtration of public affair. 
None can be admitted into this reſpectable ſociety, who 
are not recommended by their talents and knowledge: 
for riches give no claim to this honour, The mands- 
rins are at their option to fix upon proper perſons to 
aſſociate with them; and they never chyſe any perſon 
without a previous — ſtrict examination. Thete are 
different claſſes of mandarins, the ſucceſſion to which 
is regulated by merit, and not by ſeniorit 7 

Or of the claſs of mandarins, the emperor, ac 
cording, to a cuſtom as ancient as the empire, cet 
miniſters, mag iſtrates, governors of provinces, and of- 


ficers of every denomination, who are called to any em- 
ployment 
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on men of tried abilities, the welfare of the people is 
always lodged in the hands of: urn who are worthy of 
ſuch a truſt, 

Is conſequence of this ;nftiturion, no dignity' is here- 
ditary except that of the crown; and even that is not 
always conferred on the eldeſt a; but to him whom 
the emperor and the council of mandarins judge moſt 
worthy, By this method, a ſpirit of victuous emulati- 
on prevails even in the imperial family. The throne is 
given to merit alone, and it is aſſigned to the heir only 
in conſideration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chuſe to appoint a ſucceſſor from a different family, 
than to intruſt the reins of government to onfkilful 
hands. 

Tux viceroys and magiſtrates enjoy the affeQtion of 
the people, at the fame time that they partake of the 
authority of the ſovereign ; and any miſtakes in their ad- 
miniſtration meet with the ſame indulgence that is 
ſhown to thoſe of the ſupreme legiſlator. They have 
not that tendency to ſedition which prevails in this 
part of the world. In China there is no ſet of men to 
form or manage a faction; as the mandarins have no 
rich and powerful family connections, they can derive 
no ſupport but from the crown, and their own pru- 
dence. They are trained up in a way of thinking that 
inſpires humanity, the love of order, beneficence, and 
reſpeQ for the laws. They take pains to inculcate 
theſe ſentiments into the people, and ſecure their at- 
tachment to every law, by ſhewing them its uſeful | ten- 
dency. The ſovereign paſſes no edic that does not con- 
vey ſome moral or, political inſtruction. The people 
neceſſarily become acquainted with their intereſts, and 
the meaſures taken by government to promote them 8 
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B O OK and the better informed they are, the more e likely they 


will be to remain quiet. 
'SUPERSTITION, which excites diſturbances in as 


ther countries, and either eſtabliſhes tyranny, or over- 
throws government, has no influence in China. It is to- 
lerated, injudiciouſly perhaps, by the laws: but, at 
leaſt, it never makes laws itſelf. No perſon can have 
any ſhare in the government who does not belong to the 
claſs of literati, which admits of no ſuperſtition. 'The 
bonzes are not allowed to ground the duties of morality 
upon the doctrines of their ſe&s, nor conſequently to 
diſpenſe with them. If they impoſe upon ſome part of 
the nation, their artifices do not affect thoſe whoſe ex- 
ample and authority are of the greateſt W to. 
the ſtate, 

Confucius, in whoſe 3 and diſcourſes precept 
was joined to example, and whoſe memory and doctrine 
are equally embraced and revered by all claſſes and ſeQs 
whatſoever, was the founder of the national religion of 
China. His code contains a ſyſtem of natural law, 
which ought to be the ground-work of all religions, the 
rule of ſociety, and ſtandard of all governments, He 
taught that reaſon was an emanation of the Deity ; and 
that the ſupreme law conſiſted in the harmony between 
nature and reaſon. The religion that runs in oppoſition 
to theſe two guides of human life, does not come from 
heaven. 

As the Chineſe have no term for God, they ſay that 
heaven is God, But, ſays the emperor Chang-chi, in 
an edit publiſhed in 1710, it is not to the v ;/fible and 
material heaven that we offer our ſacrifices, but to the 
Lord of Heaven. Thus atheiſm, though not uncommon 

in China, is not publicly profeſſed. It is neither the 
charaQeriſtic of a ſeQ, nor an object of perſecution ; 
but is tolerated as well as ſuperſtition, ; — 
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THE emperor, who is ſole pontiff, is likewiſe the judge B O 1 K 
in matters of religion; but as the national worſhip was 5 
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made for the government, not the government for it 
and as both were deſigned to be ſubſervient to the ends 
of ſociety, it is neither the intereſt nor inclination of the 
ſovereign toemploy the two fold authority lodged in his 
hands, for the purpoſes of oppreſſion, If on the one 
hand the doQrines and ceremonies of the hierarchy do 
not prevent the prince from making an ill uſe of abſo- 
lute authority; he is more powerfully reſtrained on the 
other, by the general influence of the national manners, 
Any attempt to change theſe manners would be at- 
tended with the greateſt difficulty, becauſe they are in- 
culcated by a mode of education which is, perhaps, the 
beſt we are acquainted with. They do not make a 
point of inſtruQting their children till they are five years | 
old. They are then taught to write words or hierogly- 
phics, which repreſent ſenſible objects, of which at the 
ſame time they endeavour to give them clear ideas. 
Afterwards their memory is ſtored with ſententious ver- 
ſes containing precepts of morality, which they are 
taught to reduce to practice. As they advance in years 
they are inſtructed in the philoſophy of Confucius. This 
is the manner of education among the ordinary ranks. 
The children who are deſigned for poſts of honour, be- 
gin in the ſame manner; but intermix other ſtudies re- 
lative to human conduct in the different ſtations of life. 
In China, the manners take their complexion from 
the laws, and are preſerved by common uſage, which 


are likewiſe preſcribed by the laws, 'The Chineſe have 


a greater number of precepts, relating to the moſt com- 
mon actions, than any other people in the world.. Their 
code of politeneſs is very voluminous ; the loweſt citi- 
zen is inſtructed in it, and obſerves it with the ſame 
exactneſs as the mandarines and the court. 7 
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B o OK Tus laws in this code, like all the reſt, are formed 


with a view of keeping up the opinion that China's 
but one great family, and of promoting that regard and 
mutual affection in the citizens, which is due to each 
other as brethren. Theſe rights and cuſtoms tend to 
preſerve the manners, Sometimes, indeed, ceremo- 
nies are ſubſtituted for ſentiment; but how often are 
they the means of reviving it ! 'They compoſe a kindof 
conſtant homage that is paid to virtue; and is caley- 
lated to engage the attention of youth. It preſerves the 
reſpe& due to virtue herſelf; and if it ſometimes leads 
to hypocriſy, it encourages a laudable zeal. Tribunal 
are erected to take cognizance of tranſgreſſions againk 
the cuſtoms ; as well as to puniſh crimes and reward 
merit. Moderate penalties are inflicted upon crimes, 
and virtue is diſtinguiſhed by marks of honour. Honow 
is accordingly one of the principles that aQuate the 
Chineſe government : and though it is not the leading 
one, uy more ſtrongly than fear, and more feebly 
than affection. 

UNDEx the influence of ſuch ;nftitutions, one ſhoul 


expect, that China would be the country in the whole 
world, where men would be moſt humane. According- 
ly the humanity of the Chineſe is conſpicuous on thoſe 


occaſions, where it ſhould ſeem, that virtue could have 
no other. object but juſtice ; and that juſtice could not 
be executed without ſeverity. Their priſoners are com 


fined in neat and commodious apartments, where the) 


are well taken care of even to the moment when they 
ſuffer. It frequently happens, that the only puniſh- 
ment inflicted on a rich man amounts to no more than 
obliging him for a certain time to maintain or clothe 


ſome old men and orphans at his own expence. ' Our 
"moral and political romances, form the real hiſtory of 


the Chineſe, who have — all the actions of men 
with 
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with ſuch an exact nicety, that they: have ſcarcely any B 219 K 
need of ſentiment. Vet they do not ſail to cultivate the „ 


latter in order to give a proper eſtimation to the former. 
Tu ſpirit of patriotiſm, that ſpitit, without which 
ates are mere colonies, and not nations, is ſtronger, 
perhaps, and more active among the Chineſe, than it is 
found in any republic. It is common to ſee them vo- 
luntarily contributing their labour to repair the public 
roads: the rich build places of ſhelter upon them for 
the uſe of travellers; others plant trees there. Such 
actions, which are proofs of a beneficent humanity ra- 
ther than an oſtentation of . are far from be- 
ing uncommon in China. r 
THERE have been times, when b . fres 
quent; and others, when they have been leſs ſo; but 
the corruption which was the cauſe of the latter; 
brought on a revolution, and the manners of the people 
were reformed. They ſuffered by the late invaſion of 
the Tartars : they ate now rechvering in proportion; 
as the princes of that victorious nation lay aſide the ſu- 
perſtitions of their on country, to adopt the principles 
of the nation they have conquered; and in proportion 
as they improve in b ee W. __ books, which | 
the Chineſe call canonical. ' ö 
| Ir cannot be long before we ſet the 0 ue 
ter of this nation entirely revived j that fraternal, and 
kindred principle ; thoſe enchanting ſocial ties, which 
ſoften the manners of the people, and attach them in- 
violably to the laws. Political errors and vices cannot 
take deep root in 4 country where they never promote 
any men to public employments, but ſuch as are of the 
ſect of the learned. whole ſole occupation is to inſtruct 
themſelves in the principles of morality and government. 
As long as real knowledge ſhall be held in eſtimation, 
as 1 as it 0 continue to lead to public honours, 


* there 
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B O 4 K there will exiſt among the people of China. à fund of 
teaſon and victye,” which: will not be found * other 
nations. 

Ix this picture of tlie! manners of the Chineſe thobl 
be different frum that drawn by other writers, it i 
not, perhaps, impoſſible to reconcile opinions ſo ſeem- 
ingly contradictory. China may be conſidered in two 
diſtinct points of view. If we ſtudy the inhabitants a 
they appear in the ſea- ports, and great towns, we ſhall 
be diſguſted at their cowardice, knavery and avarice: 
but in the other parts of the empire, particularly in the 
country, we ſhall find their manners domeſtic, foeial 
and patriotic. It would be difficult to 2 a ms 
virtuous, humane and intelligent people. 
Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the greats 
eſt. part of thoſe- improvements, which depend upon 
theories at all complicated, are not ſo far advanced 
there, as one ſhould naturally expect from an ancient, 
aQive and diligent people, who have fo long had a clue 
to them. But th.s riddle is not ine xplicable. The Chis 
neſe language: requires a long and laborious ſtudy; 
ſcarcely to be comprehended within the term of a man's 
hie. The rites and ceremonies, which: they: obſerve 
upon every occaſion, afford more exereiſe for thelt me- 
moty than their. ſenſibility. Their mannets are caltu- 
lated to check the impulſes. of the ſoul, and weaken its 
operations. Too much taken up in the-purſuit of what 
is uſeful, they have no opportunity of launching out into 
the extenſive regions of imagination. An exceſſive ve- 
neration for antiquity, makes them the flaves of what- 
ever is eſtabliſhed. All cheſe cauſes united, muſt neceſ - 
farily have ſtifled, among the Chineſe, the ſpitit of in- 
vention. It requires ages with them to bring any thing 

41 to, perfection ; and whoe ver reſleds on the ſtate, in 

10 9 which arts and ſciences were found among them three 
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hundred years ago, muſt be convinced of the extraordi- B * K 
nary antiquity of their empire. OS 
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Tux low ſtate of learning, and the fine arts in China; 
may perhaps be further owing to the very perfection of 
its government. This paradox has its foundation in rea- 
ſon. Where the ſtudy of the laws holds the firſt rank 
in a nation, and is rewarded with an appointment in the 
adminiſtration, inſtead of a poſt in an academy; where 
learning is applied to the regulation of manners, or the 
maintenance of the public weal ; where the ſame nation 
is exceedingly populous,and requires a conſtantattention 
in its learned members to make ſubſiſtence keep an 
equal pace with population ; where every; individual, 
beſides the duties he owes to the public, which take a 
conſiderable time to be well underſtood, has particular 
duties ariſing from the claims of his family or profeſſion : 
in ſuch a nation the ſpeculative and ornamental parts of 
ſcience cannot be expected to arrive at that height of 
ſplendor they have attained in Europe. But the Chi- 
neſe, who are only our ſcholars in the arts of luxury and 
vanity, are our maſters in the ſcience of good govern- 
ment. They ſtudy how to increaſe, not You to dimi- 
niſh the number of inhabitants. 

Oxr of the arts in which the Chineſe have ae, the 
the leaſt progreſs is that of war. It is natural to ima- 
gine, that a nation, whoſe whole conduct, like that of 
infants, is influenced by cetemonies, precepts; and cuſ- 
toms either of private or \public inftitotion, 'muſt conſe- 
quently be pliant, moderate" and inclined to tranquil- 
lity both at home and abroad: © Reaſon and reflection, 
while they cheriſh ſentiments like theſe, leade no toom 
for that enthuſiaſm,” whieh'eonſtitutes the hero and the 
warrior. The Ipitit of humanity, which they imbibe 
in their tender years, makes them Took with abhorrence 
on N Dre auen of nne and es __ 
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B O OK are ſo familiar to nations of a warlike turn. With ſuch 
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difpoſitions, can we wonder that the Chineſe; are-not 


warriors ?. They have ſoldiers without number, hut to- 


tally undiſciplined, except in the ſingle article of obe- 
dience, being ſtill more deficient in practice thay in 
courage. In their wars with the Tartars, the Chigeſe 
knew not how to fight, and only ſtood to be killed 
Their. attachment to their government, their country 
and their laws, may ſupply the want of a warlike-ſpirit 
but will never ſupply the want of good arms, and 
military (kill, When a nation has found the art of ſub- 
duing its conquerors by its manners, it has no occaſion 
to overcome its enemies by force of arms. 

Svoc is the empire of, China, ſo much talked of; au 
ſo little known. Such it, was, when the Portaguek 
landed there. They. might have learned in it leſſons of 
wiſdom and government, but they thought of - nothing 
but, of enriching themſelves, and propagating their reli 


gion. Thomas Perez their ambaſlador, found the coun 
of Pekin diſpoſed to favour his nation, whoſe fame had 


ſpread itſelf. throughout Aſia, . It had already, attraQted 
the eſteem, of the Chineſe, and the conduct of Ferd. 
nand Andrada, who commanded the Portugueſe ſqua · 
qton, tended ſtill farther, to increaſe their, eſteem. He 
viſited all the coaſts of Chiga, and traded with the g 
tives. When he was on the point of departure, be 
made proclamation in the ports he had put iptoy; that 
if any one had been injured by a Portugueſe, and would 
make it known he ſhould: receive ſatisfnction. be 
ports of China were pow upon. the point of being. open: 
ed to them: Thomas Petea was juſt about concluding 
a treaty, When Simon Andraday brother t Ferdinand, 
appeared, on the coaſts, with n freſh entre, This 
commander t 
the, Portugueſe had, for ſome time treated, all the peo 


Ple of Afia, He built a fort without permiſſion, in 4 
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and of Taman, from whence he took opportunities B O OK 
f pillaging, and extorting money from all the ſhips « 
bound from, or to the ports of China. He carried off 
young girls from the coaſt ; he ſeized upon Chineſe 
en and made them ſlaves; he gave himſelf up to the 
oft licentious acts of piracy, and the moſt ſhameful 
liſſoluteneſs. The ſailors and : ſoldiers under his com- 
and, followed his example. The Chineſe enraged at 
heſe violences fitted out a large fleet: The Portugueſe 
Jcfended themſelves cqurageouſly, and eſcaped by mak- 
ng their way through the enemy's fleet. The emperor 
mpriſoned Thomas Perez, Who died in confinement, 
nd the Portugueſe nation was baniſhed from China 
or ſome years; after this the Chineſe relaxed and gave 
zermitſion to the Portugueſe to trade at the port of 
ancian, to which place they brought gold from Africa, 
ices from the Molucca iſlands, and from Ceylon, ele- 
hants teeth, and ſome precious ſtones. In return they 
ok ſilks of every kind, china, gums, medicinal herbs 
nd tea, which is ſince become ſo deceſſary a commo- 
ity to the northern nations of Europe. 

Tux Portugueſe oy themſelves with the ſheds, 
d offices they had at Sancian, and the liberty granted 
d their trade by the Chineſe government, till an op- 
ortunity offered of eſtabliſhing themſelves upon a foot- 
g more ſolid, and leſs — — upon the mandarins, 
ho had the command of the coaſt. 1 
A PIRATE, named Tokang · ſi- loo, whoſe ſucceſſors 
ad made him powerful, hag, ſeized upon the iſland. of 
acao, from whence he blocked up the ports of Chi- 
, and even proceeded fo far as to lay ſiege to Canton. 
he neighbouring mandarins had recourſe to the Por- 
gueſe, who had ſhips in the harbour of Sancian; — 
ey haſtened to the relief " Es Tailed the ſiege, 
Vol. I. 0 y and 
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5 0 1 K and obtained a complete victory over the pirate, whon 


they purſued as far as Macao, where he killed himſelf, 


Gmetad c 
THe emperor of China being informed of the ſerif . 
vice the Portagueſe had rendered him on this occaſion, Wi « 
beſtowed Macao on them, as a mark of his gratitude « 
They received this grant with joy, and built a toni 
which became very flouriſhing, and was advantageou. d 
ly ſituated for the trade they ſoon after entered iny 

with Japan. ſu 
The be- In the year 1542, it happened that a Portuguely I 
ginoing — ſel fortunately was driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt i lie 
gueſetrade thoſe celebrated iſlands. The crew was hoſpitably ad 
in Japan, ceived, and obtained of the natives every thing t Iu 
= — wanted to refreſh, and refit them for the ſea. Wha ley 
ml. they arrived at Goa, they reported what they had ſen up 
iſlands. and informed the viceroy, that a new country, not A 2b 
rich than populous, preſented itſelf to the zeal of mii co 
onaries, and the induſtry of merchants. Both miſſou i dil 
ries, and merchants embarked without delay for Jap f 
Tx found a great empire, which is, perhaps, Wil bci 
moſt ancient of any in the world, except that of Chi ftor 
its annals are not without a great mixture of fable, H nat 
it appears beyond a doubt, that in the year 660, min 
chu founded the monarchy, which has ever ſince bei ſupe 
continued in the ſame family. "Theſe ſovereigns call Xin 
' Pairos, were at the ſame time the kings, and the pu it ac 
tiffs of the nation; and by virtue of theſe united pol of : 
ers got the whole extent of the ſupreme authority ll fin; 
their hands. The perforr of the Dairos was f who 

they were conſidered as the deſcendants, and repreſi try. 
tatives of the gods. The leaſt diſobedience to the mi of }; 
trifling of their laws, was looked upon as a cri from 

ſcarcely to be expiated by the ſevereſt puniſnmeni over 
nor were they-confined to the offender alone, his who be h. 
family was involved in the conſequences of his eim 5, pK 
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oc prieſthood, than of the troubleſome rights of royalty, 
p divided the ſtate with ſeveral governments, and intruſt- 
ed the adminiſtration of them to ſuch of the nobility as 
1 were moſt W for their n and wiſ- 
jp dom. 
F By this means the unlimites power of the Dairos 
ſuffered a conſiderable change. The affairs of the em- 
pire were left to fluctuate at al} adventures. The reſt- 
eſs and quick ſighted ambition of their viceroys took 
advantage of this inattention to make a thouſand revo- 
Jutions. By degrees they began to depart from the al- 
ha legiance they had ſworn to preſerve. They made war 
upon each other, aud even upon” their ſovereign: an 
a bſolute independence was the conſequence of theſe 
hy commotions, fuch was the ſtate of Japan, . it was 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe. 
pal Tux great iſlands, of which this empire is compiles, 
being ſituated in a tempeſtuous climate ſurrounded by 
u ſtorms, agitated by volcanos, and fubje& to thoſe great 
„natural events, which impreſs terror on the human 
mind, were inhabited by a people entirely addicted to 
ſuperſtition, but divided into ſeveral ſects. That of 
into is the ancient eſtabliſhed religion of the country: 
pe it acknowledges a ſupreme being, and the immortality 
of the ſoul; and pays adoratiohto a multitude" of gods, 
faints, or camis, that is to ſay the ſouls of great men, 
who have been the ſupport and ornament of their caun- 
try. The high-prieft of this ſe& held the government 
of Japan under the name of Dairo: 'He was deſcended 


over his ſubjeQs. Being both emperor and high-prieft, 

he has rendered religion, in ſome refpeQs; uſeful 0 

his people, which is not abſolutely impoſſible in c 
I 2 tries 


Azour the eleventh century theſe princes, who, no z 2 K 
doubt, were more jealous of the pleaſing prerogatives 4 | 


from the gods, and in that quality reigned deſpotically 
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B O + K tries where the facerdotal and civil power are united in 


, the ſame perſon. 
| Ir does not appear that the ſect of Xinto has had the 


madneſs, which of all others is the moſt dangerous to 
morality, to fix a criminal ſtigma on actions innocent 
in themſelves. Far from encouraging that gloomy fx 
naticiſm, and fear of the gods, which is inſpired by 
almoſt all other religions, the Xinto ſe& had applied it. 
ſelf to prevent, or at leaſt to moderate this diſorder of 
the imagination, by inſtituting feſtivals, which were 
celebrated three times in every month. T hey were de. 
dicated to friendly viſits, feaſts, and rejoicings. 'The 
prieſts of Xinto taught, that the innocent pleaſures of 
mankind are agreeable to the deity, and that the beſ 
method of paying devotion to the Camis is to imitate 
their virtues, and to enjoy in this world, that happinek 
they enjoy in another. In conſequence of this tenet, 
the Japaneſe after having put up their prayers in the 
temples, which are always ſituated in the midſt of 
groves, reſorted to courtezans, who commonly inhabi 
ted places conſecrated to love, and devolion, and com- 
poſed a religious community under the direction of an 
order of monks who geceived a ſhare of the profits, ari- 
ſing from this pious = with the dictates of na- 
ture. | 
R [HE Budzoiſts are another ſeQ in Japan, of which 
Budzo was the founder. Their doQrine was nearly 
the ſame with that of the ſe& of Xinto; over which 
they hoped to gain a ſuperiority by the ſeverity of their 
morals, Beſides Amida, the deity of the Xintoiſts, the 
Budzoiſts worſhipped a kind of mediator between God 
and mankind. They likewiſe worſhipped other media- 

| torinl divinities between men and Amida; The profel- 
ſors] « of this religion, flattered themſelves, that the 


hould prevail over the religion of Xinto by the multi 
* tude 
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tude of their precepts, the exceſs of their auſterity, 
their devotions and mortifications, 

Tux ſpirit of Budzoiſm is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, exceſſive fear, and cruel ſeveri- 
ty. Of all fanaticiſms it is the moſt terrible, The 
monks of this ſe& oblige their diſciples to paſs one half 
of their lives in penance, to expiate imaginary ſins; and 
inflict upon them the greateſt part of that penance 
themſelves, with a tyranny and cruelty, of which one 
may conceive an idea, from the inquiſitors in Spain; 
with this difference, that the Japaneſe fathers are them- 
ſelves the butchers of theſe voluntary victims to ſuper- 
ſtition; whereas the inquiſitors are only the judges of 
thoſe ſins and puniſhments, which they have themſelves: 
deviſed and invented. The Budzoiſts prieſts keep the 
minds of their followers in a continual ſtate of torture; 
between remorſe and expiations. Their religion is ſo 
over- loaded with precepts, that it is not poſſible to ob- 
ſerve them. They repreſent their gods as always Gone 
ſirous to puniſh, and always offended. 

IT may readily be imagined, what effects io . Pi 

a ſuperſtition muſt have on the character of the people, 
and to what degree of ferocity it hath brought them. 
The lights of a wholeſome morality, a little philoſo- 
phy, a prudent ſyſtem of education might have reme- 
died theſe laws, this government, and this religion; 
which conſpire to make mankind more lavage in ſociety. 
with his own (ſpecies, than if he lived in the woods, 
and had no companions but the monſters that roam the- 
deſerts, 

Ix China, they put into the hands of children books 
of inſtruction, which contain a detail of their duties, 
and teach them the advantages of virtue. The Japaneſe 
children are made to get by heart poems in which the 
aQions of their forefathers are celebrated, a contempt: 
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B — of life is inculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up is the moſt 
\ — 2 |» heroic of all actions. Theſe ſongs and poems, which 


are ſaid to be full of energy and beauty, beget enthu- 
ſiaſm. The Chineſe education tends to regulate the foul, 
and keep it in order: the Japaneſe, to inflame and ex 
cite it to heroiſm. Theſe are guided through life by 
ſentiment ; the Chineſe by reaſon and cuſtom. 

Tux Chineſe aim only at truth in their writings, 
and place their happineſs in a ſtate of tranquillity. The 
Japaneſe have a quick reliſh of pleaſures, and would 
rather ſuffer, than be without feeling. In fine, the 
Chineſe ſeem to wiſh to counteract the violence and 
impetuoſity of the ſoul; the Japaneſe to keep it from 
ſinking into a ſtate of languor and inactivity. 

Ir is natural to imagine that people of this character 
muſt be fond of novelty. Ihe Portugueſe were accord- 
ingly received with all poſſible demonſtrations of qoy. 
All the ports were open to them. All the petty prince 
of the country invited them to their provinces :. each 
contending who ſhould give them the moſt valuable ad- 
vantages, grant them the moſt privileges, and ſhev 
them the greateſt givilities. Theſe merchants. eſtab- 
liſhed a prodigious trade. The Portugueſe carried thi- 
ther the commodities of India which they brought 
from different markets; and Macao ſerved as a repo- 
ſitory for their European goods, Immenſe quantities 
of the productions of Europe and Aſia were conſumed 
by the Dairo, the uſurpers of his rights, the grandees, 
and the whole nation. But what have they to give ii 
return? $Þ 

Tux country of Japan is in general mountzinons, 
ſtrong, and by no means fertile. Its produce in rice 
barley, and wheat, which are the only crops it admits 
of, is not ſuſſicient for the maintenance of its numerom 
inhabitants; who notwithſtanding their activity, fore- 
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ſight, and frugality, muſt periſh with famine, if the B 0 OK 


ſea did not ſupply them with great quantities of fiſh. 
The empire affords no productions proper for exporta- 
tion; nor do the mechanic arts furniſh any article of 
trade but their works of ſteel, which are the beſt we 
are acquainted with, 

WERE it not for the advantages it derives from its 
mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, which are the richeſt 
in Aſia, and perhaps in the whole world, Japan could 
not ſupport its own expences. The Portugueſe every 
year carried off 8 of theſe metals, to the a- 
mount of fourteen or fifteen millions of livres. (upon 
an average, about 2 060!) They married alſo the 
richeſt of the Japaneſe heireſſes, ee nee 
to the moſt powerfulfamilies. TILES 

Wirn ſuch advantages the avarice, ah ah ike 
ambition of the Portugueſe, might have been ſatisſſed. 
They were maſters of the coaſts of Guinea, Arabia; 
Perſia, and the two Peninſulas of India. They were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Moluccas, Ceylon; and the iſles of Sunda; 
while their ſettlement at Macao - infured: to them the 
commerce of China and Japan. 0 

THROUGHOUT this immerſe tract, the ein of the 
Portugueſe was the ſupreme law. Parth and ſea a- 
know ledged their ſovereignty. Their authority: was ſo 
abſolute, that things and perſons were dependent upon 
them, and moved entirely by their directions. No na- 
tion or private perſon dared to make voyages, or carry 
on trade, without obtaining their permiſſion and paſſ- 
port. Thoſe who had this ſiberty granted them. were 
prohibited from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
timber, iron, ſteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which the 
conquerors reſerved to themſel ves the encluſive benefit, 
A thouſand valuable articles, by which ſo many nations 
have ſince enriched themſelves, and which then bore a 

I 4 higher 
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higher price on account of their novelty, were entirely 
engroſſed by the Portugueſe. In conſequence of this 
monopoly, the price of the produce and manufaQures 
both in Europe and Aſia were regulated at their diſcre- 
tion. | 

IN the midſt of ſo much glory, wealth, and conqueſt, 
the Portugueſe had not negleQed that part of Africa, 
which lies between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Red ſea, and has in all ages been famed for the richneh 
of its productions. The poſſeſſion of this country was 
on many accounts an important object; the Arabian 
had beeu ſettled there for ſeveral ages, and their num 
bers were greatly increaſed. They had formed along 
the'coaſt of Zanguebar ſeveral ſmall independent ſove- 
reignties, ſome of which made a conſiderable figure, 
and almoſt all of them were in good condition. The 
flouriſhing ſtate of theſe ſettlements was owing to mines 
of gold and filver, which they found within their re- 
ſpective territories, the produce of which enabled them 
to purchaſe the commodities of India. To poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of this treaſure, and to deprive their competitors 
of it, was looked upon as an indiſpenſable duty by the 
Portugueſe. Agreeable to this principle, theſe Arabian 
merchants were attacked; and without difficulty ſub- 
dued, about the year 1508. Upon their ruins was form- 
ed an empire, which extended from Sofala as far as 
Melinda, of which the iſland of Moſambique was made 
the center. This iſland is ſeparated from the continent 
only by a narrow channel, and is no more than two lea- 
gues in circumference, Its port, which is excellent, 
and wants nothing but a purer air, was fixed upon a8 4 
place for the veſſels of the conqueror to put in at, and 
as a ſtaple for all their merchandiſe. Here they wete 
uſed to wait for thoſe ſettled winds, which at certain 
times of the year blow without intermiſſion from the 


African 
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African to the Indian coaſts, as at other times of the B 0 K 
ear they blow in an oppoſite direction from the coaſts 
bf — * thoſe of Africa, 3 
THesE ſueceſſes properly improved might have form - Corrupti- 
ed ſo conſiderable a power, that could not be ſhaken; — of — 
but the vices and folly of ſome of their chiefs, the abuſe Ind 
of riches and of power, the wantonneſs of victory, the 
diſtance of their own country, had changed the charac- 
ter of the Portugueſe. The religious zeal, which had 
added ſo much force aud activity to their courage, now 
produced in them nothing but ferocity. They made 
no ſcruple of pillaging, cheating, and enſlaving idolaters. 
They ſuppoſed that the Pope, in beſtowing the king- 
doms of Aſia upon the Portugueſe monarchs, had not 
with-held the property of individuals from their ſub- 
jects. Being become ablolute maſters of the eaſtern 
ſeas, they extorted a tribute from the ſhips of every # 
country; they ravaged the coaſts, inſulted the princes, 
and became in a ſhort time the terror and icourge of 
all nations. 
THe king of Sidor was carried off from his own pa- 
lace, and murdered with his children, whom he had 
entruſted to the care of the Portugueſe. 
Ar Ceylon. the people were not ſuffered to cultivate 
the earth, except for their new maſters, who treated 
them with the greateſt barbarity. 
AT Goa they had eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, and 
whoever was rich became a prey to the miniſters of that 
infamous tribunal. 
FaklA, who was ſent out againſt the pirates from 
Malacca, China, and other parts, made a deſcent on 
the iſland of Calampui, and plundered the ſepulchres of 
the emperors of China. 
SoUZA cauſed all the pagodas on the Malabar coaſt 
to be deſtroyed, and his people inhumanly maſſacred 
the 
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n the wretched Indians, who went to weep over the 
mins of their temples. 

CoRREA terminated an obſtinate war with the king 
of Peguz and both parties were to ſwear on the book 
of their ſeveral religions to obſerve the treaty. Corres 
ſwore on a collection of ſongs, and thought by this vile 
ſtratagem to elude his engagements. 

Nuxo da Cunha would make himſelf . of the 
iſland of Damanag on the coaſt of Cambaya ; the inhs- 
bitants offered to ſurrender it to him, if he would fof- 
fer them to carry off their treaſures. This requeſt wa 
refuſed and Nuno put them all to their ſword. 

D1z60 de Silveira was cruizing in the red ſea. A 
veſſel richly laden ſaluted him. The captain came on 
board, and gave him a letter from a Portugueſe general, 
which was to be his paſſport. The letter contained on- 


- ly theſe words: I deſire the captain of ſhips belonging 1 
the king of Portugal to ſeize upon this mooriſh weſſel, a 
a lawful prize. 

In a ſhort time the Portugueſe preſerved no more 
bumanity or good faith with each other than with'the 
natives. Almoſt all the ſtates, where they had the 
command, were divided into factions. 

THERE prevailed every where in their manners : 
mixture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty and devotion. 
They had moſt of them ſeven or eight concubines, 
whom they kept to work with the utmoſt rigour, and 
forced fronfthem the money they gained by their h 
bour. Such treatment of women was very * 
from the ſpirit of chivalry. 

Tas chiefs, and principal cus, admitted to theit 
table a multitude of thoſe ſinging and dancing women, 
with which India abounds. Effeminacy introduced it- 
ſelf into their houſes and armies. The officers march- 
ed to meet_the enemy in palankeens. That brilliant 
eourage, which had ſubdued ſo many nations, exiſted 

no 
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no longer among them. The Portugueſe were with B ON K 
difficulty brought to fagitt, except where there was a eng - 
proſped of plunder. In a ſhort time the king of Por- 
tugal uſed to receive the produce of the tribute, which 
was paid him by more than one hundred and fifty eaſ- 
tern princes. This money was loſt in its way from 
them to him. Such corruption prevailed in the finances, 
that the tributes of ſovereigns, the revenues of pro- 
vinces, which ought to have been immenſe, the taxes 
they levied. in gold, filver, and ſpices, on the inhabi- 
tants of the continent and iſlands, were not ſufficient to 
keep up a few citadels, and to fit out the ſhipping that 
was neceſſary for the proteCtion of trade. 

IT is a melancholy view to contemplate the fall of 
nations. Let us haſten to the adminiſtration of Don 
Juan da Caſtro, who reſtored to the Portugueſe ſome 
part of their virtue. 

CasTRO was much enlightened conſidering the age 
he lived in. He poſſeſſed a noble and elevated foul ; 
and the ftudy of the ancients had preſerved in him that 
love of glory and of his country, which was ſo common 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

In the beginning of his wiſe and glorious adminiftra- 
tion, Coje-Sophao, miniſter of Mahmoud, king of 
Cambaya, had inſpired his maſter with a deſign of at- 
tacking the Portugueſe. This man, whoſe father is ſaid 
to have been an Italian, and his mother a Greek, had 
raiſed himſelf from ſlavery to the conduct of the ſtate, 
and the command of armies. He had made himſelf a 
Muſſulman, and, though he had really no religion, he 
knew how to avail himſelf of the averſion the people 
had conceived againſt the Portugueſe, on account of the 
contempt they ſhewed for the religions of the country. 
He engaged in his ſervice experienced officers, veteran 
ſoldiers, able engineers, and even founders, whom he 

got 


* 
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tended againſt the Mogul or the Patans, and when 
the Portugueſe leaſt expected it, he attacked and made 
himſelf maſter of Diu, and laid ſiege to the citadel, 
THr1s place, which is ſituated on a little iſland upon 
the coaſt of Guzurat, had always been conſidered as the 
key of India in thoſe times, when navigators never 
launched out from the coaſt ; and Surat was the great 
ſtaple of the eaſt, From the arrival of Gama, it had 
been conſtantly an object of ambition to the Porty- 
gueſe, into whoſe hands it fell at length in the time of 
d' Acughna. Maſcarenhas, who was governor of it at 
the junQure we are ſpeaking of, ſhould have had nine 
hundred men, of which he had only three: the reſt of 
his garriſon, by an abuſe very common in thoſe days, 
were employed in trade at the different towns upon the 
coaſt. He muſt have ſurrendered, if he had not re- 
ceived immediate aſſiſtance. Caſtro ſent him a rein- 
forcement under the command of his ſon, who was kill 
ed in the attempt. Coje-Sophar was killed alſo ; but 
his death did not ſlacken the operations of the ſiege. 
CasTRO inſtituted funeral games in honour of thoſe 
who fell in defence of their couutry. He congratulated 
their parents in the name of the government, and re- 
ceived congratulations himſelf on the death of his eldeſt 
ſon. His ſecond preſided at the funeral games, and 
marched immediately after for Diu, to deſerve, as it 
were, the honours he had juſt been paying to his bro- 
ther. The garriſon repulſed the enemy in every attack, 
and ſignalized themſelves every day by extraordinary 
actions. In the eyes of the Indians the. Portugueſe were 
more than men. Happily, ſaid they, Providence bas 
decreed that there ſhould be but few of them as there are 
of tygers and lions, * they or exterminate the buman 
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thoſe he had ſent. He threw himſelf into the citadel 
with proviſions, and above four thouſand men, It was 
debated, whether they ſhould give battle. The rea- 
ſons on both ſides were diſcuſſed. Garcias de SA, an old 
officer, commanded ſilence; Ye have all ſpoke, ſaid he, 
now let ny Caſtro was of the ſame opinion. The 
Portugueſe marched out to the enemv's intrenchments, 
and gained a ſignal victory. After having raiſed the 
ſiege, it was neceſſary to repair the citadel. They were 
in want of and Caſtro borrowed it on his own 
credit. | 

AT his return to Goa he wiſhed to give his army the 
honours of a triumph after the manner of the ancients. 
He thought that ſuch honours would ſerve to revive the 
warlike ſpirit of the Portugueſe, and that the pomp of 
the ceremony might have a great effect on the imagi- 
nation of the people. At his entry the gates of the city 
were ornamented with triumphal arches ; the ſtreets 
were lined with tapeſtry; the women appeared at the 
windows in magnificent habits, and ſcattered flowers 
and perfumes upon the conquerors ; while the people 
danced to the ſound of inſtruments of muſic. The 
royal ſtandard was carried before the victorious ſoldiers, 
who marched in order. The viceroy crowned with 
branches of palm rode on a ſuperb car : the generals of 
the enemy followed his car, and after them the ſoldiers 
that had been made priſoners. The colours that had 
been taken from them, were carried in proceſſion re- 
verſed and dragging on the ground, and were followed 
by their artillery and baggage. Repreſentations of the 
citadel they had delivered, and of the battle they had 
gained, enhanced the ſplendor of the ſpectacle. Ver- 


ſes, ſongs, orations, firing of cannon, every thing con- 
* , curred 


CasTRO himſelf headed a larger reinforcement than B O x K 
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B Ox curred: to render the feſtival magnificent, agreeable, 
, 3 and ſtriking. a $74 

Aer 22 of this triumph were brought to Europe. 
The wits condemned it as ridiculous, the bigots as pro 
fane. The queen of Portugal faid upon the occaſion, 

* That Caſtro had conquered like a chriſtian bero and in- 
um pbed like à pagan one. 

Tux vigour of the Portugueſe, which Caftro had're 
animated, did not long contiuue. Corruption made 
daily advances among the citizens of every: claſs. - One 
of the viceroys ſet up boxes in the principal towns, in 
which any perſon might put memorials and articles of 
intelligence. Such a method might be very uſefuf an 
tend to a reformation of abuſes in an enlightended'coun- 
try, where the morals of the people were not totally 

| ſpoiled, but among a ſuperſtitious and corrupt people 
of what ſervice could it be? 

Tux original conquerors of India were none of then 
now ſubſiſting, and their country exhauſted by too 
many enterprizes and colonies was not in a capacity to 
replace them. The defenders of the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments were born in Aſia; their opulence, - the ſoftneh 
of the climate, the manner of living, and, perhaps, the 
food had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers. At the ſame time that they gave 
themſelves up to all thoſe exceſſes which make mes 
hated, they did not retain courage enough to make 
themſelves feared. They were monſters ; poiſon, fire, 
aſſaſſination, every ſort of crime was become familiar to 
them ; nor were they private perſons only who were 

guilty of ſuch practices, men in office ſet them the ex- 
ample ! They cut the throats of the natives; they tore 
each other in pieces. The governor, who was juſt ar- 
rived, loaded his predeceſſor with irons, that he might 
strip him of his wealth. The diſtance of the _=_ 
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falſe witneſſes and large bribes ſecured every crime B CI 

from puniſhment. Garcia 
Tux iſland of Amboyna was the firſt to avenge it- Decline of 

ſelf. A Portugueſe had at a public feſtival ſeized upon — ma 

a very beautiful woman, and regardleſs of all decency, in Aal. 

had committed the greateſt of outrages againſt her. 

One of the iſlanders, named Genulio, armed his fellow- 

citizens ; after which he called together the Portugueſe, 

and addreſſed them in the following manner: To re- 

« yenge affronts of ſo cruel a nature as thoſe we have 

« received from you, would require actions, not words. 

« Yet we will ſpeak to you. You preach to us a 

«« Deity, who delights, you ſay, in generous actions; 

« hut theſt, murder, obſcenity, and drunkenneſs are 

« your common practice; your hearts are enflamed 

% with every vice. Our manners can never ſuit with 

« yours: nature foreſaw this, when ſhe ſeparated'us 

« by immenſe ſeas, and ye have overleaped her bar- 

« riers. This audacity, of which ye are not aſhamed 

« to boaſt, is a proof of the corruption of your hearts. 

« Take my advice; leave to their repoſe theſe nations 

« that reſemble you ſo little; go, fix your habitations 

« among thoſe, who are as brutal as yourſelves; an 

*- intercourſe with you would be more fatal to us than 

4 all the evils which it is in the power of your God to 

« inffict upon us. We renounce your alliance for ever: 

« your arms are ſuperior to ours; but we are more 

&« juſt than you, and we do not fear you. The Itons 

are from this day your enemies; fly from their coun- 

cc try, and beware how you approach it again.” 
THis harangue, which thirty years before would 

have brought on the deſtruction of Amboyna, was liſ- 

tened to with a patience that fully demonſtrated what 

a change the Portugueſe had undergone. © 
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EqQuaLLy deteſted in every part, they ſaw a confe- 
deracy forming to expel them from the eaſt. All the 
great powers of India entered into the league, and for 
two or three years carried on their preparations in ſe- 
cret, 'The court of Liſbon was informed of. them; 
and the king Sebaſtian, who, if it had not been for 
his ſuperſtition, would have been a great prince, dif- 
patched Ataida and all the Portugueſe, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the wars of Europe, to India. 

Tux general opinion on their arrival was to abandon 
the diſtant ſettlements, and aſſemble their forces on the 
Malabar coaſt, and in the neighbourhood of Goa. Al- 
though Ataida was of opinion that they had formed 
too great a number of ſettlements, he did not like the 
appearance of ſacrificing them. Comrades, ſaid he, J 
mean to preſerve all, and ſo long as I live the enemy ſhall 
not gain an inch of ground, Iramediately upon this he ſent 
ſuccours to all the places that were in danger, and made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for defending Goa. 

THE Samorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and Ca- 
nanor. The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, Da- 
man, Baichaim. The king of Achem laid ſiege to 


' Malacca. The king of Ternate made war upon them 


in the Moluccas, Agalachem, a tributary to the Mo- 
gul, impriſoned the Portugueſe merchants at Surat. 
The queen of Gareopa endeavoured to drive them out 


of Onor. 
ATAIDA, in the midſt of the care and nol] _ 
tending the ſiege of Goa, ſent five ſhips to Surat, which 


obliged Agalachem to ſet the Portugueſe, whom he 


had ſeized, at liberty. Thirteen ſhips were diſpatched 
to Malacca, upon which the king of Achem and his 
allies abandoned the fiege. Beſides theſe, Ataida would 
fit out even the veſſels, which were employed every 


year tocarry tribute and merchandiſe to Liſbon. It was 
repreſented 
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repreſented to him, that inſtead of depriving himſelf of * 00K 


the aſſiſtance of men who were to go on board this 
fleet, he ſhould preſerve them for the defence of In- 
dia. Mie ſhall be enough without them, ſaid he; the Nate 
is in diſtreſs end its hopes muſt not bs decevord, This re- 
ply ſurpriſed his opponents, and the fleet ſailed, At the 
time when the place was moſt rigorouſly prefied by Hal- 
can, Ataida ſent troops to the ſuccour of Cochin and 
ſhips to Ceylon. The archbiſhop,” whoſe authority was 
unlimited, interpoſed to prevent it. Sir, repliediAtai- 
da, you under/tand nothing of thefe affaire, content yvur- 
ſelf with recommending them to the bleſſing of Ca. The 
Portugueſe, who came from Europe, exhibited prodi- 
gies of valour during this fiege/ It was oftentimes 
with difficulty, that Ataida could reſtrain them from 
throwing away their lives. Many of them would fally 
out in the night contrary to wad n * AN 
beſiegers in their lines. 2011 2003 
Tux viceroy did not and foamiiey 3 
of his arms, as to rejed the aſſiſtance of pohey. He 
was informed, that Idaloan was governed by entf his 
miſtreſſes, and that the' was in the camp with him. 
Women, who devote themſelves to the pleaſurts 'of 
princes are generally ſtaves to ambition, and enacquaint- 
ed with thoſe virtues, which love inſpires. The miſtreſs 
of Idalcan ſuffered herſelf to be corrupted, und Tok to 
Ataida her lover's ſecrets. Idalean was aware of the 
treaſon, but could not diſeover the traitor. At laſt, af. 
ter ten months ſpent in toll” and Action, his tents de- 
ſtroyed, his troops thin ned, his e lephants killed, and bis 
cavalry unable to ſerve, this prince overcome by the 
genius of Ataida, duet ieges and retreated in 
ſhame and deſpair. 
ATA1D A marched without delay 0 the aſfifiante of 
Chaul, n AL ee of Gam- 
Vor. I. daya, 
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ſingle ſhip, commanded by Lopez Caraſco, fought far 
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baya, at the head of more than a hundred thouſand 
men. The defence of Chaul had been conduQedwith 
as much intrepidity as that of Goa. It was followed 
by a great victory, which Ataida, with a handful «f 
men, obtained over a numerous army, diſciplined 57 
long ſiege. 

Ar Alp, after this, al againſt the Samorin, 
defeated and obliged him to ſign a treaty, by which he 
engaged never to keep up any ſhips of war. | 

Tux Portugueſe became throughout the eaſt whit 
they were under the immediate conduct of Ataida. A 


three days ſucceſſively againſt the whole fleet of the 
king of Achem. In the middle of the engagemen 
word was brought to Lopez's ſon, that his father wa 
killed: Mie bave one brave man the leſs, ſaid he; we mu 
conquer, or deſerve to die as be bas done. Saying this, ht 
took the command of the ſhip, and forcing his way il 
triumph through the ne s fleet, bn befor: 
Malaccs | + | 
{Norway atoms victue that Wing among 
the Portugueſe at this period, ſo powerful is the aſcend: 
ent of a great man, even over the moſt corrupt nation 
Thomas de Soſa had got for a ſlave a beaytiful girl vb 
had not lang before been promiſed to a. young man that 
was in love with her. He getting intelligence of ib. 
misfortune. of his miſtreſs, flew to throw himſelf at le 
feet, and partake of her chains. Soſa was preſents 
their. interview they embraced, and-melted i into teas 
I give you. your liberty, ſaid the Faprugusls Gnnprth s 


Tux management of the, public money was likevik 
reformed by Ataida, who reſtrained thoſe abuſes, whid 
are moſt injurious to ſtates, and moſt difficult to be 1 
ſtraiped, ;-But this good order, this returning heroiſn 
abi glorious moment, did not furvive his adminiſtrat 
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Ar the death of Sebaſtian, Portugal ſunk into a kind B OO K 


f anarchy, and was by degrees reduced under the do- 
ninion of Philip the Second. From this æra the Por- 
ugueſe in India ceaſed to conſider themſelves as of the 
me country. Some made themſelves independent, 
hers turned pirates, and paid no reſpe& to any flag. 
any entered into the ſervice of the princes of the 
puntry, and theſe almoſt all became miniſters or gene- 
Is, ſo great were the advantages this nation ſtill main- 
ined over thoſe of India. There was not one among 
e Portugueſe, who purſued any other object than the 
Ivancement of his own intereſt : there was no zeal, no 
ion for the common good. Their poſſeſſions in India 
re divided into three governments, which gave no aſ- 
ance to each other, and even claſhed in their projeQs 
d intereſts Neither diſcipline, ſubordination, nor 
> love of glory, animated either the ſoldiers or the 
cers. Men of war no longer came out of the ports, 
whenever they came out were badly equipped. Man- 
s became more and more depraved. Not one of 
ir commanders had power enough to reſtrain the tor- 
t of vice, and the majority of theſe commanders were 
mſelves corrupt. The Portugueſe at length loft all 
ir former greatneſs, when a free and enlightened na- 
, aQuated with a proper ſpirit of toleration, appeared 
ndia, and contended with them for the empire of that 
ntry. | | 1 
T may be affirmed, that at the time when Portugal 
made its diſcoveries, the world was very little ac- 
inted with the political principles of trade, the real 
ver of different ſtates, the advantages of conqueſt, the 
r of eſtabliſhing and preſerving colonies, and the 
efits the mother country might derive from them. 
T was a wiſe project to endeavour to find a paſſage 
Africa to go to the Indies, arid to bring mefchandiſe. 
Ka The 
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B - OK The benefits which the Venetians derived by leſs dire 
ENG roads, had juſtly excited the emulation of the Ports. 
gueſe ; but it was proper there ſhould be ſome limitsh 
fo laudable an ambition. 
Tuts ſmall nation becoming a ſudden miſtreſs of th 
ticheſt and moſt extenſive commerce of the globe, ſoo 
conſiſted of nothing elſe but merchants, factors, and(i 
lors, who were deſtroyed by long voyages. Thus th 
Portugueſe loſt the foundation of all real power, whid 
conſiſts in agriculture, natural induſtry, and-populatio, 
and there was conſequently no Proportion between the 
commerce and the means of keeping it up. 
Thx carried theſe deſtruQive meaſures ſill further 
and, animated with the rage of conqueſt, exten 
themſelves over a vaſt track of land, which no Europe 
nation would have been able to preſerve, without i 
pairing their own ſtrength. 
Tuus this ſmall country, which of itſelf waz 1 
very populous, conſtantly exhauſted itſelf in ſoldiers, 
lors and inhabitants, ſent to ſupply the colonies, 
In ſpirit of religious intoleration that pt 
amon ſt them, would not allow them to admit into i 
claſs of their own citizens the people of the eaſt and 
Africa, and they were therefore obliged to be perpe 
ally at war with their new ſubjects. 
As the government ſoon changed i its ſchemes oft 
into projects of conqueſt ; the nation, which had nent 
been guided by the true commercial ſpirit, ſoon, um 
that of rapine and plunder. | 
T1ME-PIECES, fire arms, fine cloths, and others en 
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then brought to that degree of perfection Uhey an 
lately acquired, the Portugueſe could not cam) 


thing to but money. : They: ſoon grew tired 7 ent 
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ae and carried away from the Indians by force what they B 4 K 
orty. had before obtained by purchaſe. _ — 
Its Tux was to be ſeen throughout the kingdom of 
Portugal the utmoſt profuſion of riches, joined to the 
f tells moſt extreme poverty. The only opulent perſons were 
oli thoſe who had held ſome employment in the Indies; 
d (a while the huſbandman, who found no one to aſſiſt him 
in his toil, and the artiſts, who were unable to procure 
hic workmen, being ſoon compelled to forego their ſeveral 
employments, were reduced to the loweſt ſtate of mi- 


ſery. ; 
= theſe misfortunes had been foreſeen. When the 
diſcovery of the Indies engaged the attention of Portu- 
gal, that court flattered itſelf that the bare appearance of 
their ſhips 1 in that mild climate, would inſure the poſſef- 
ſion of it ; that the trade of theſe countries would prove 
as far an mexhauſtible ſource of riches to the nation, 
as it had been to thoſe people who had hitherto been 
maſters of it; and that by the treaſure ariſing from it, 
the ſtate, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent of territory, 
would become equal in ſtrength. and grandeur to the 
moſt formidable powers. There were ſome, however, 
who were not miſled by theſe deluſive hopes.. The 
moſt penetrating and moderate of the miniſters veſitur- 
ed to affirm, that the conſequence of running in ſearch 
of rich minerals, and glittering merchandiſe, would be 
an inattention to objects of real advantage, agriculture, 
and manufaQures z that wars, ſhipwrecks, epidemical 
diſeaſes, and other accidents, would. weaken the whole 
empire beyond recovery; that the ſtate thus carried 
out from its centre by the impulſe of an extravagant 
ambition, would either by force or art attract the ſub- 
jeQs to the moſt diſtant parts of Aſia; that even if this 
enterprize ſucceeded, it would raiſe a powerful confede- 
racy, which it would be impoſſible for the crown of 
K z Portugal 
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B Oro K Portugal to defeat. Attempts were in vain made, fore 
3 time after this, to convince theſe diſcerning men of 
their error, by ſhewing them that the Indians were ſub. 
dued ; the Moors repulſed, and the Turks defeated: 
and by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into 
Portugal. Their opinions were too well grounded in 
experience to be ſhaken by the report of theſe flattering 
ſucceſſes. They till inſiſted that a few years would di 
cover the folly of puſhing theſe purſuits to extremiy, 
and that they 'muſt inevitably lead to a corruption df 
morals, and end in ravages and univerſal confuſion, 
Time, the great arbiter of political matters, has fince 
ſhewn the truth of their predictions. 
—_— +. Or all the conqueſts which the Portugueſe had mak 
— in India, they poſſeſs none at preſent but Macao, Din, 
affairs in and Goa; and the united importance of theſe three (et 
India. tlements, in their intercourſe with India and Portugal, i 
very inconfiderable. 

Macao annually ſends fwo veſſels to Goa laden with 
china and other goods, that are rejected at Canton; the 
owners of which are generally Chineſe merchants. Thek 
ſhips bring back as much of the ſandal, Indian ſaffron, 
ginger and pepper, as the two frigates belonging to G 
are able to procure on the ſouthern coaſt.  'The veſſel 
which trades to the north carries a part of the cargo 
that comes from China to Surat, where it takes in ſome 
linens, and completes its lading at Diu, which is not 
what it was formerly. A ſhip arrives every year from 
Europe, which procures at Goa a ſmall and indifferent 
cargo, conſiſting of goods picked up from China, 
Guzatat, and a few Engliſh counting houſes, and fell 
them at Moſambique, Braſil, Angola, or the capital. 
Soc is the declining ſtate into which the Portugueſe 
affairs in India are fallen, from that pinnacle of, glory 


to which they had been raiſed by the bold- adventurers 
\ who 


\ 
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who diſcovered, and the intrepid heroes who conquer- B OO K 
ed that country. The ſcene of their glory and opulence — 
is become that of their ruin and diſgrace. Their ſitu- | 
ation, however, is not ſo deſperate as it may appear. 
Their remaining poſſeſſions are more than ſufficient to 
intitle them to a large ſhare in the affairs of India, But 
this change can only be effected by the aids of philoſo- 
phy and a ſpirit of liberty. If the Portugueſe knew 
their true intereſts, if their ports were declared free, 
and thoſe who ſettled in them had their fortunes and the 
liberty of conſcience ſecured. to them, Indians who are 
now oppreſſed by their government, and the Europeans 
who are injured by theit monopolizing companies, would 
reſort to their ſettlements in great numbers, and their 
flag, which has long been deſpiſed, would again become 
reſpectable. Its power cannot, however, be equal to 
that of the Dutch, a perſevering and conſiderate people, 
whoſe enterprizes we are going to * N 
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The falt mente, wart, polity, and trade of the Duicb if 
the Eaft-Indies. 5 


HE republic of Holland, has, from its firſt riſe, 


H H been an object of univerſal admiration, and cannot fail 


Ancient 
revolu- 
tions in 


Holland. 


to engage the curioſity and attention of the ramoteſt 
poſterity. The inhabitants have every where; diſtip 
guiſhed themſelves by their induſtry and enterprizing ge. 
ius: but are particularly celebrated for their know. 
edge of maritime affairs, and their expeditions to the 
continent of India, But before we attend them in their 
progreſs to theſe opulent and extenſive regions, let us 
trace their hiſtory to its earlieſt ra. Such a retroſped 
is peculiarly proper in a work of this nature, as it will 
comprehend at one glance, all thoſe charaQeriſtic marks 
by which the genius of a nation is diſtinguiſhed, It i 
neceſſary that a reader who refſects may be enabled to 
judge of himſelf if the original ſtate of this nation were 
ſuch as afforded a preſage of its ſuture power; and 
whether the heroic aſſociates of Civilis, who defied the 
Roman power, did not transfuſe their ſpirit into thoſe 
brave republicans, who, under the auſpices of Naſſau, 
oppoſed the dark and odious tyranny of Philip the de- 

cond. | 
Ir is a fact eſtabliſhed by the beſt hiſtorical authority, 
that in the century preceding the chriſtian era, the Bat- 
tz, diſſatisfied with theif ſiftation in Heſſe; ſettled upon 
: the 
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the iſland formed by the Naal and the Rhine; which B 99 K 


was marſhy, and had few or no inhabitants. They 
gave the name of Batavia to their new countfy, Theit 
government was a mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. Their chief was, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing more than à principal citizen, whoſe office was 
rather to adviſe than to command. The principal men 
who exerciſed juriſdiction and commanded the troops in 
their teſpective diſtrits, were choſen, as well as the 
kings, in a general aſſembly. A hundred perſons, ſe- 
ected from among the people, preſided over every coun- 
try, and ated as chiefs in the different hamlets. . The 
whole nation was, in ſome meaſure} an army always in 
readineſs. Each family compoſed a body of militiz; 
which ſerved undef a captain of its own chuſing. | 
sven was the ſtate of Batavia, when Cæſar paſſed 
the Alps. This Roman general defeated the Helveti- 
ans, ſeveral tribes of the Gauls, the Belge and Ger- 
mans, who had croſſed the Rhine, and extended his 
conqueſts beyond that river. In conſequence of-this ex- 
pedition the boldneſs and ſucceſs of which were equally 
aſtoniſhing, the protection of the conqueror was court- 
ed on all ſides, h | | 
Soux writers, too zealous for the honour of theit 
country, affirm that the Batavians entered into an alli. 
ance with Rome; but the truth is, they ſubmitted on 
condition that they ſhould be govefned by their own 
laws, pay no tribute, and be obliged only to perform 


military ſervices. | 


"I 


— 


Cxs4ar ſoon diftinguithed the Bataviatis from the 


other nations that were ſubdued by the Romans.” This 
conquetor of the Gauls, when by Pompey's influence 


he was recalled to Rome, and refuſed to * the ſenate's 


orders; when relying on the abſolure a ty which 


bis conduct had at length given him over the legions 
and 


BOO * and auxiliaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy, 
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and Aſia : at this junQure, ſenſible that the Bataviam 
had a principal ſhare in his viQories, he gave them the 
glorious appellation of be friends and * of the 
Romon people. 

AFTER this, irritated by the unjuſt e 
certain governors, they obeyed the dictates of that noble 
impulſe, ſo becoming men of ſpirit, which prompt 
them to take arms to revenge an inſult, They ſhewel 
themſelves as formidable as enemies, as they were faith- 
ful as allies ;, but theſe troubles ſubſiding, the Bataviats 
were perde, but not ſubdued. 

Wnxx Rome, after having riſen to a pitch of great 
neſs unknown before, and which has never ſince bees 
equalled by any ſtate, no longer retained thoſe manly 
virtues and ſtrict principles which were the ground-wort 
of that noble ſuperſtruQure z ; wheh their laws had lol 
their force, their armies, their diſcipline, and the cit. 
zens the love of their country: the barbarians, whoby 
the terror of the Roman name had been driven to the 
north where they had been confined by force to remain 
poured like a torrent into the ſouthern countries. The 
empire was torn in pieces, and the fineſt provinces bs 
came a prey to thoſe whom the Romans had always & 
ther degraded or oppreſſed. The Franks, in particula, 
ſeized upon the countrjes belonging to the Gauls; and 
Batavia became a part of that extenſive and famou 
kingdom, which was founded by theſe conquerors in the 
fifth century. 

TRE new monarchy experienced thoſe inconveniet- 
ces which are almoſt inſeparable from riſing ſtates; and 
are indeed too frequently felt in the beſt eſtabliſhed go 
vernments. It was ſometimes under the dominion of 1 
ſingle perſon ; and at others was ſubject to the capric 
of a number of tyrants, It was conſtantly engager's® 
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he foreign wars, or expoſed to the rage of inteſtine BOOK 
diſſedſions. Sometimes it made the neighbouring ſtates II. 


tremble for their ſafety ; but much oftener ſuffered from 
the incurſions of the northern people who ravaged its 
provinces. It was equally the victim of the weakneſs of 
ſeveral of its princes, and of the unbounded ambition of 
their favourites: and miniſters, The overbearing ſpirit 
of the pontiffs, undermined the power of the throne, 
and their iniolence brought both the laws and religion 
into diſgrace. Anarchy and tyranny followed each other 
ſo cloſe, that the moſt ſanguine deſpaired of ever ſeeing 
affairs put upon a tolerable footing. The glorious era 
of Charlemagne's government was only a tranſient gleam 
of light. As his great actions were the effect of his ge- 
nius, and not in the leaſt owing to the influence of any 
good inſtitutions ; after his death, affairs returned to 
that ſtate of confuſion from which they had been re- 
trieved by his father Pepin, and more particularly by his 
own endeavours. "The French monarchy, the limits of 
which he had extended too far, was divided. Germany 
to which the Rhine ſerved as a natural barrier, fell to 
the ſhare of one of his grandſons ; and, by an unac- 
countable arrangement, Batavia, to which the Normans 
in their excurſions, had a little before given the.name of 
Holland, was included in that allotment. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the German 
branch of the Carlovinians became extinct. As the 
other princes of France had neither courage nor power 
to aſſert their rights, the Germans eaſily diſengaged 
themſelves from a foreign yoke. Thoſe of the nation, 
who, by virtue of a delegated power from the monarch, 
governed the five circles.of which the ſtate was com- 
poſed, choſe a chief out of their own body. This chief, 
tearing leſt theſe powerful men might be tempted to 
throw off their dependance, if any ſeverer conditions 

were 
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hitherto exerciſed a precarious and dependent authority, 
obtained the ſame rights as the other great vaſlals f 
Germany : and as they afterwards enlarged their teri. 
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were required of them, contented himſelf with their f. 
delity and homage, and exaQed only ſuch - ſervices 1 
they were obliged to by the feudal laws. | 
AT this memorable juncture, the counts of Holland, 
who, as well as the reſt of the provincial chiefs, hid 


tories by conqueſt, marriages, and grants from the en- 
perors, they in time became totally independent of the 
empire. They were not equally ſucceſsful in their un- 
juſt attempts againſt the public liberty. Their ſubjed, 
were not to be intimidated by forte, cajoled by flattery, 
or corrupted by largefles. War and peace, taxes, laws, 
and treaties were managed by the three united power 
of the count, the nobles, and the towns. The republ- 
can ſpirit ſtill prevailed in the nation, when by ſome ex 
traordinary events, it fell under the dominion of the 
houſe of Burgundy, whoſe former power, though be. 
fore conſiderable, was greatly ſtrengthened by this re 
union. | _ 
THoss who had the ſagacity to inveſtigate probabill 
ties, foreſaw, that this ſtate, which was formed as i 
were by the gradual accretion of many others, wou 
one day be of great weight in the political ſyſtem d 
Furope. The genius of its inhabitants, its advantageon 
ſituation, and its real ſtrength, afforded almoſf a 'certii 
proſpec of its future greatneſs. 'Theſe projects a 
expectations which were juſt ripening into realities 
were diſappointed by an event, which though it hap- 
pens every day, never fails to baffle the defigns of art 
bition. The male line in that houſe became extind, 
and Mary, who was ſole heiteſs to its dominions, by ber 
marriage in 1477, transferred to the houſe of Auſtr 
the advantages that had been gained by ſeveral fifu 
| | gle 
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juſtice. 
Ar this ra, ſo famous in hiſtory, each of the ſeven- 


teen provinces of the Low Countries had particular 
laws, extenſive privileges, and almoſt a diſtinct govern- 
ment. The excellent principle: of union which equally 
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gles, a great number of intrigues, and ſome 20 of in- B 2 on 


— 


contributes to the welfare and ſecurity both of empires 
and republies, was univerſally diſregarded. The peo 


ple having been, from time immemorial, accuſtomed to 
this ſtate of confuſion, had no idea that it was poſſible 
to enjoy a more rational form of government. This 
prejudice was of fo long a ſtanding, ſo generally adopted, 
and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that Maximilian, Philip and 
Charles, the three Auſtrian princes who firſt inherited 
the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy, thought it 
prudent not to attempt any innovation. They flatter- 
ed themſelves, that ſome happier conjunQure might 
enable their ſucceſſors to execute with ſafety a plan, 
which they could not even attempt without danger. 


Ar this time a great change was preparing in the Riſe of the 


minds of men in Europe. The revival of letters, the 
extenſion of commerce, the invention of printing” and 
the diſcovery of the compaſs, brought on the era when 
human reaſon was to ſhake off the yoke of ſome of thoſe 
prejudices which had gained grout in the barbarous 
ages. 

Tur 2 part of the world were for the moſt 
part cured of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions. They were diſ- 
guſted at the abuſe the popes made of their authority; 
the contributions they raiſed upon the people; the ſale 
of indulgences; and more partieularly at thoſe abſurd 
refinements with which they 10 diſguiſed the imple 
religion of * Chriſt. 

Bur thefe' diſcerning people were not the firſt who 
attempted a revolution. This honour was reſerved for 


a tur- 


republic of 
Holland. 


— 
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B 1 K a turbulent monk, whoſe barbarous eloquence rouzed f 
. the northern nations. Some of the moſt enlightened n 
men of the age, contributed to undeceive the reſt. Some t 
of the European princes embraced the reformed reli h 
gion; others held communion with the church of . 


Rome. The former found no difficulty in bringing 
over their ſubjects to their opinions; while the latter 
had much ado to prevent theirs from embracing the 
new doQrines. They had recourſe to a variety of mea- 
ſures which were too often purſued with rigour. "That 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which had deſtroyed the Saxons, the 
Albigenſes, and the Huſſites, was revived. Gibbets 
were erected and fires kindled anew, to check the pro- 
greſs of the new doctrine. | 

No ſovereign was ſo ready to make uſe of theſe ex · 
pedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in every 
part of his extenſive monarchy ; and his zeal for his re. 
ligion prompted him to perſecute all thoſe who fell un- 
der the denomination of heretics or infidels. Deſigns 
were formed to deprive the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries of their privileges ; and millions of citizens 
were condemned to the ſcaffold. The people revolted: 
and the ſame ſcene was renewed which the Venetian 
had ſhewn the world many centuries before, when fly- 
ing from oppreſſion, and finding no retreat upon land, 
they ſought an aſylum upon the waters. Seven ſmall 
provinces lying on the northern ſide of Brabant and 
Flanders, which were rather overflowed than watered 
by large rivers, and often covered by the ſea, whoſe vio- 
lence was with difficulty reſtrained by dikes ; having 
no wealth but what accrued from a few paſture-lands, 
and a little fiſhing ; formed one of the richeſt and moſt 
powerful republics in the world; and which may, per- 
haps, be conſidered as the 8 of commercial ſtates. 


The firſt n of this united people had not He 7 
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Gred ſucceſs ; but though they were frequently defeat- 
ed, they ended with victories. The Spaniſh troops 
they had to encounter, were the beſt in Europe, and at 
firſt gained ſeveral advantages. But by degrees the new 
republicans recovered their loſſes. They reſiſted with 
firmneſs; and gaining experience from their own miſ- 
carriages, as well as from the example of their enemies, 
they at length became their ſuperiors in the art of-war : 
and the neceſſity they lay under of diſputing every. inch 
of ground in ſo confined a country as Holland, gave 
them opportunities of | improving the art of fortifying a 
country or a town in the beſt manner. 

Tux weak ſtate of Holland, at its riſe, obliged i i to 
ſeek for arms and aſſiſtance from every quarter where 
there was any proſpect of obtaining it, It granted an 
aſylum to pirates of all nations, with a view of employ- 
ing them againſt the Spaniards ; and this was the foun- 
dation of their naval ſtrength. . Wiſe laws, an admira- 
ble order, a conſtitution. which, preſerved equality a- 
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mong mankind, an excellent police and a ſpirit of tolera- 


tion, ſoon erected this republic into a powerful ſtate, In 


le year 1590, the Hollanders more than once humbled 


the pride of the Spaniſh flag. They bad already eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of trade, the moſt ſuitable that could be 
to their ſituation, Their veſſels were employed as they 
are ſtill, in carrying the merchandize of one nation to 
another. The Hanſe Towns, and ſonie towns in Italy, 
were in poſſeſſion of theſe tranſports : and the Holland - 
ers, in competition with them, by their frugality ſoon 
gained the advantage. Their ſhips of war pregęcted 
their merchantmen. Their merchants grew ambitious 


of extending their commerce: and got the trade of 


Liſbon into their hands, where they purchaſed Indian 
goods which they ſold again to n "ow of ere. 


bau 
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BOOK PriLip II. having made himſelf maſter of Portugal, 
H. enjoited his new ſubjects i in 1594 to hold no correſpag. 
denee with his enemies. This arbitrary prince did ng 
foreſee that this prohibition, which he thought mu 
weaken the Hollanders, would in fact render them mar 
formidable. Had not theſe diſcerning navigators bee 
excluded from a pott, upon which the whole ſuccek d 
their naval enterprizes depended, there is reaſon to be 
lieve that they would have contented themſelves wit 
the large commerce they carried on in the Europea 
1 ſeas, without thinking of ſailing to remoter climate 
| But as it was impoſſible to preſerve their trade without 
che productions of the eaſt, they were forced to go be 
yond a ſphere which was, perhaps, too confined fort 
fituation like theirs ; and reſolved to ſeek their riches x 
the fountain-head. 

The firſt Tr appeared to be the beſt plan to fit out hips, an 
voyages of fend them to India : but the Hollanders wanted pilot 
| landers to Who were acquainted with the ſeas, and factors who us 
__ India g ͤexrſtcod the commerce of Aſia. They were alarmel 
1 at the danger of making long voyages, where the en 
my was maſter of the coaſts, and of having their vellth 
intercepted during a paſſage of fix thouſand leagues, | 
was judged more advifeable to attempt the diſcovery d 
a paſſage to China and Japan through the northern fea 
which would be ſhorter as well as more wholeſome an 
fecure. The Engliſh had made me attempt i in vain; 
and the Hollanders renewed it with no better ſucceſs. 
Wu r they were engaged in this enterprize, Oo: 
nellus Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a man 0 
à penetrating and daring genius, being detained at Li 
bon for debt, gave the merchants at Amſterdam to un 
derſtand, that if they would procure his enlargement, 
he would communicate to them many diſcoveries he has 
made, which might turn to their advantage. He his 
12 44. 4 , in 
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trade in thoſe parts. His propoſals were accepted, and 
his debts diſcharged. The information he gave proving 
anſwerable to the expectations he had raiſed, thoſe who 
had releaſed him from his confinement, formed an aſſo- 
ciation under the name of the Company of diſtant 
Countries, and gave him the command of four veſſels 
to conduct them to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Tux principal object of this voyage was to obſerve 
the coaſts, the inhabitants, and the trade of different 
places, avoiding as much as poſſible, the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements. Houtman reconnoitred the coaſts of Africa 
and Brazil; made ſore ſtay at Madagaſcar, touched at 
the Maldives, and viſited the: iſlands: of Sunda: where 
finding the country abounding in pepper, he bought a 
quantity of it, together with ſome others of the moſt 
valuable ſpices. His prudence procured him an alliance 
with the principal ſovereign of Java; but the Portu- 
gueſe, notwithſtanding they were hated, and had no ſet- 
tlement upon the iſland, created him ſome enemies. 
Having got the better in ſome ſkirmiſhes he was una- 
oidably engaged in, he returned with his {mall ſquadron 
o Holland; where, though he brought little wealth, he 
aiſed much ex pectation. He brought away ſome ne- 
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and proes, Chineſe, and inhabitanis of Malabar, a young 
ain: ative of Malacca, a Iapaneſe, and Abdul a pilot of the 
f uzurat, a man of great abilities, and perfectly well AC- 
Uor- BT uainted with the coaſt of India. 


Tax account given by Houtman, and the Gies 


L ade in the courſe of the voyage, encouraged: the mer- 
a haots of Amſterdam to form the plan of .a ſettlement 
— t Java, which, at the ſame time that it would throw the 


ade of pepper into their hands, place them near the 
lands that produce more valuable ſpices, and facilitate 
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in faQt informed himſelf of every particular-relating to B © * K 
the paſſage to India, and. the manner of carrying on 
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BOOK their communication with China and Japan, wotlld fir 


7 


pany. 


them at à diſtance from the centre of that European 


power, which they had the molt reaſon to dread in Indi 


Admiral Van Neck, who was ſent upon this important 
expedition with eight veſſels, arrived at the ifland o 
Java, where he found the inhabitants prejudiced againf 
his nation. They fought and negotiated by turns. Ab- 
dul the pilot, the Chinefe, and above all the hatred that 
prevailed aguinſt the Portugueſe, proved of ſervice 
the Dutch. They were permitted to trade, and; in: 
ſhort time, fitted out four veſſels laden with ſpices and 


ſome linens. The admiral, with the reſt of his flee, 


failed to the Moluccas, where he learnt that the natives 
of the country had forced the Portugueſe to abandon 
ſome places, and that they only waited for a favouratk 
opportunity af expelling; them from the reſt, He eil 
bliſhed ſa Mories in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, entered mb 
treaty with forme of the fovereigtis, and uren Ru- 
rope laden with riches. 

Ir is impoſſible to deſeribe the joy met * 
his return. The ſucceſs of: his voyage faiſed a frech 
emulation. Societies were formed in moſt of the m. 
ritime and trading townvin the Low Comntries. "Thek 
aſſociations ſoon becaine T6 numerous, that they injured 
each other: as the rage of purchaſing: raiſed the vlt 
of commodities to an-exotbitant degree in India, in 
the nedeiſny of ſelling them made them beat a lot 
price im Furbpe. They were on the point ef bein 
ruined by their own efforts, and by the want of pove 
in each- of dem to refiſt à fot riridable enemy, fully ben 
upon their deſtructios: When the government, which 
is ſornetimes wiſer than ener 
in to their aſſitancte. 5.4 | 


Eftablih- * Ix 1602 the fates general united cheſs JHerent ſ. 
ment of the gieties into one body; e nien they 85e like ame 
» El 


India com- 
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Faſt India company. It was inveſted with authority to BO OK 
make peace or war with the eaſtern princes, to ere& * 
forts, chuſe their own governors, maintain garriſons, and 
to nominate officers for the conduct of the police, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Tuis company, which had no parallel i in antiquity, 
and was the pattern of all ſucceeding focieties of the 
ſame kind, ſet out with great advantages. The private 
aſſociations which had been previouſly formed proved of 
ſervice ty it by their misfortunes, and even by their miſ- 
takes. The great number of veſſels which they fitted 
out had contributed to make all the branches of trade 
perfeQly underſtood ; to ſotm many officers and ſea- 
men; and to encourage citizens of repute to undertake 
theſe foreign expeditions z perſons only of no eſtima- 
tion or fortune having been expoſed in the firſt voyages. 

So many united aſſiſtances could not fail of being 
improved to advantage, when proſecuted with vigour ; 
and, accordingly, the new company ſoon acquired a con- 
ſiderable degree of power. It was a new. ſtate, erected 
within the ſtate itſelf, which enriched it, and increaſed 
its ſtrength abroad; but might, in time, weaken the in» 
fluence of the demotratical principle, which inſpires the 
love 2 — of the laws, and of ones 
own coun 

Soo after its eſtabliſhment, the company fitted out 
for India fourteen ſhips and ſome yachts, under the com+ 
mand of Admiral Warwick, whom the Hollanders look 
upon as the founder of their commerce, and of their 
powerful colonies in the eaſt. He built a factory in the 
iſland of Java, and ſecured it by fortifications ; he like - 
wiſe built another in the territories of the king of Jo- 
hor ; and formed alliances with fevetal princes in Ben · 
gal. He had frequent engagements with the Portu« 
brake, in which he had almolt always the advantuge>Ta 
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thoſe parts where the Portugueſe had appeared in the 
character of merchants only, he found it neceſſary to 
remove the prejudices they had raiſed againſt his coun- 
trymen, whom they had repreſented as a ſet of banditi, 


avowed enemies to all regal authority, and addicted to 


— 


Wars of 


the Hol- 
landers 
and Portu- 
gueſe. 


ed through fear to fight for their oppreſſors. The Hob 


the protection of the ſquadron which had hitherto bet 


manners, A bloody war ſoon enſued between theſe 


all manner of vices. The behaviour of the Hollander 
and the Portugueſe ſoon convinced the people of Afu 
which of theſe nations had the advantage in point of 


two powers. 
Tux Portugueſe had on their fide the advantayy 

a thorough knowledge of theſe ſeas ; they were accul- 

tomed to the climate, and had the aſſiſtance of ſeverd 


nations, which, though they hated them, were compel- Wn 


landers were animated by the critical ſituation of ther 
affairs z by the Hopes of procuring an abſolute and laf 
ing independency, which at preſent they could not bel 
of; by the ambition of eſtabliſning à vaſt commerce 
upon the ruins of that of their old maſters; and by tie 
hatred which a difference in religious opinions had e 
dered implacable. Theſe paſſions, at the ſame. tin 
that they inſpired all the activity, ſtrength, and perſer 
rance neceſſary for the execution of great defigns, i 
not hinder them from taking their meaſures with pv 
caution. Their humanity and honeſty attached tr: 
people to their cauſe; and many of them ſoon decln F 
againſt their ancient oppreſſors. | 

Tun Hollanders were continually fending'vn over frd 
coloniſts, ſhips and troops, while the Portugueſe wet 
left without any forces but their own. Spain did wi 
ſend them any: fleets of merchant men; or grant the 


kept in India; ſhe neither repaired their l 
ſcrengih, or renewed their garriſons. It ſhould f 
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perpetuate her authority by expoſing them to repeated 
loſſes. She proceeded ſtill further; and to prevent the. 
Portugueſe from deriving any ſuccours from home, 
ſeized upon the inhabitants and ſent them to Italy, 
Flanders, and other eountries where ſhe was at war. 
NoTwITHSTANDING this, the ſcale continued even 
for a long time, and the ſucceſs was various on both - 
ſides, Nor is this at all ſurprizing. The Portugueſe, - 
on their arrival in India, had nothing to encounter at ſea 
but a few weak veſſels, ill built, ill armed and ill de- 
fended ; nothing by land but effeminate men, volup- 
tuous princes and daſtardly ſlaves: whereas thoſe who 
came to wreſt the ſceptre of Aſia out of their hands, 
had veſſels to board of the ſame conſtruction as their 
own ; regular fortreſſes to aſſault, and to conquer and 
ſubdue Europeans, grown haughty by a long ſeries of 
viories, and by being the founders of an immenſe-em- 
pire, - NIE. | 
THE time was now come, when the Portugueſe were 
to expiate their perfidy, their robberies and their cruel- 
ties: and the prediction of one of the kings of Perſia 
was fulfilled, who aſking an ambaſſador juſt arrived at 
Goa, how many. governors his maſter had beheaded 
ſince the eſtabilſhment of bis power in India, received 
for anſwer, None at all, So much the worſe, replied the 
monarch, his authority cannot be of long duration: in a 
country where ſo many adi of outrage and barbarity are 
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weſt Ir does not, however, appear, in the courſe of this 
] war, that the Hollanders poſſeſſed that daring raſhneſs, 


that unſhaken intrepidity, which had marked the enter- 

prizes of the Portugueſe ; but there was a conſiſtency - 
and unremitting perſeverance obſervable in all their de- 
L 3 | ſigns. 


| 2 


that ſhe wanted to humble her new ſubjects whom ſhe B OK 
thought not ſo ſubmiſſive as might be wiſhed, and to II, 
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plan. They never expoſed themſelves to the danger 
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newed their attempts with freſh vigour and on a better 


of a total defeat. If, in any engagement, theif ſhips 
had ſuffered, they ſheered off; and as they never loſt ſight 
of their commercial intereſts, the vanquiſhed fleet,while 
it was repairing on the coaſts belonging to ſome of the 
Indian princes, purchaſed merchandiſe, and returned to 
Holland. By this method the company acquired a new 
fund which enabled them to undertake freſh enterprizes, 
If the Hollanders did not always perform great action, 
they never attempted uſeleſs ones. They had neither 
the pride nor the vain glory of the Portugueſe,'who had 
frequently engaged in war rather perhaps through the 
love of fame than of power. The Hollanders feadily 
purſued their firſt plan without ſuffering themſelves to 
be diverted from it either by motives of revenge; of 
projects of conqueſt. 
Ix the year 1607, they endeavoured to open à com- 
munication with the ports belonging to the vaſt empire 
of China, which, at that time, was cautious of admitting 
ſtrangers. The Portugueſe found means, by bribery, 
and the intrigues of their miſſionaries, to get the Hol 
landers excluded. They reſolved to extort by foree 
what they could not obtain by intreaty, and determined 
to intercept the veſſels belonging to the Chineſe, This 
piratical proceeding did not anſwer their expectation 
A Portugueſe fleet ſailed from Macao to attack the p- 
rates who thought proper to retire. The jnequality of 
their numbers, the impoſſibility. of refitting ins 
where they had no ſhelter, and the fear of committing 
the character of their nation in the eyes of u great em- 
pire whoſe good opinion it was their intereſt to pre- 
ſerve ; all theſe conſiderations determined them to de- 
eline the rencounter : but E for a ſhort time. 
Som 


prize did not ſuceced; but as they never loſt any advan- 
tage that could be gained by their armaments, they ſent 
that which they had employed againſt Macao to form a 
colony in the Piſcadore·- iſtes. Fheſe are rocks where 
no water is to be had in dry ſeaſons, and no proviſions 


balanced by any ſolid advantages, becauſe the people of 
the neighbouring continent were forbidden, on the ſe- 
vereſt penalties, to hold any correſpondence with ſtran- 
gers which might be dangerous ſo near the coaſts, The 
Hollanders had determined to abandon a fettlement 
which they deſpaired of making uſeful, when, in the 
year 1624, they were invited to fix at Formoſa; and 
had aſſurances given them that the Chineſe merchants 
would be allowed full liberty to go-there and trade with 
them. 1.5 | | 1 

Tats iſland, though it lies oppoſite to the province of 
Fokien, at the diſtance of only thirty leagues from the 
coaſt, was not ſubject to the dominion of the Chineſe, 
whoſe genius does not incline them to conqueſt, and 
who, through an inhuman and ill- judged policy, would 
rather ſuffer a decreaſe of population, than tranſplant 
their ſupernumerary ſubjects to the neighbouring coun. 
tries. Formoſa was found to be a hundred and thirty 


we may judge from their manners and their appearance, 
ſeemed to be deſcended from the Tartars in the moſt 
northern part of Aſia: and probably found their way 
through the country of Corea. They lived chiefly by 
fiſhing and hunting, and went almoſt naked. © 


themſelves of every particular that prudence ſuggeſted, 
thought it moſt adviſeable to fix their ſettlement on a 


L4 ſmall 


SOME years after the Hollanders befieged a place of B o oK 
which they had learned the importance. The enter · N 


at any time. Theſe inconveniences were not counter- 
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The Hol- 
landers 
form a ſet- 
tlement at 
Formoſa. 


or forty leagues in citeumference. Its inhabitants, if 


Tur Hollanders, having, without difficulty informed 
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B O O K ſmall iſland that lay contiguous to the larger one; This 

0 * ſituation afforded them three conſidetable advantages ; 

they could eaſily defend themſelves if hatred or jealouſy 

ſhould-incline their neighbours to give them any diſtur- 

bance.; the two iſlands afforded them an harbour, and 

they could eaſily carry on a ſafe communication with 

China during the Monſoons ; which they could rot 

„have done in any other poſition they could have pitched 
upon. 

'T HE new colony inſenſibly gained ſtrength without 
attracting any notice, till it roſe at once to a degree of 
conſequence that aſtoniſhed all Aſia. This unexpected 
proſperity was owing to the conqueſt of China by the 
Tartars. Thus it is that torrents enrich the vallies with 
the ſtores they carry down from the deſolated moun- 
tains. Above a hundred thouſand Chineſe, who reſoly- 
ed not to ſubmit to the conqueror, fled for refuge to 
Formoſa. They carried with them that activity which 
is peculiar to their character, the manner of cultivating 
rice and ſugar, and were the means of drawing thither 
from their own nation an infinite number of veſſels. In 
a ſhort time the iſland became the centre of all the cor- 
reſpondence that was carried on between Java, Siam, 
the Philippine iſlands, China, Japan and the reſt of thoſe 
countries; and in a few years was conſidered as the firſ 
mart in India. The Hollanders flattered themſelves 
with the proſpect of ſtill greater advantages; but = 
tune deceived their expectations. 

6 A Chix xs E, called Equam, of obſcure birth, whok 
turbulent diſpoſition had made him turn pirate; had at- 
tained, by the ſtrength of his talents, to the rank df 
high-admiral. He defended his country againſt the 
Tartars for a conſiderable time, but ſeeing his maſter 
obliged to ſubmit, he endeavoured to make terms for 

himſelf 
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himſelf with the conquerors. He was decoyed to Pekin B SA K 
where he was ſeized, and condemned by the uſurper to . 


pe:petual impriſonment, in which he is ſuppoſed to have 
died of poiſon. Coxinga ſaved himſelf on board his fa- 
ther's fleet, vowed eternal enmity to the oppreſſors of 
his family and country, and concluded he ſhould be able 
to take the ſevereſt revenge upon them, if be made 
himſelf maſter of Formoſa, He made a deſcent upon 
it, and the miniſter Hambroeck was taken priſoner in 
the attempt. | 
BrinG appointed with ſome other priſoners to be 
ſent to the fort of Zealand, to prevail with his country- 
men to capitulate, this republican called to mind the ex- 
ample of Regulus; he exhorted them to be firm, and 1 
uſed every argument to perſuade them that if they 
ſtrenuouſly perſevered, they would oblige the enemy to 
retire, The garrifon being aware that this generous 
man would, on his return to the camp, fall a ſacrifice 
io his magnanimity, uſed their utmoſt efforts to detain 
him. Their remonſtrances were ſeconded by the ten- 
dereſt ſolicitations of two of his daughters, who were 
in the citadel, His anſwer was, I bave pledged my bo- 
nour to return to my confinement : 1 bold myſelf obliged to 
perform my promiſe. My memory ſball neyer be ſullied - 
with the reproach, that out of regard to my own ſafety I 
was the cauſe of ſeverer treatment, or perbaps of death, 
to. the companions of my misfortune. After this heroic 
ſpeech he calmly returned to the Chineſe camp, and the 
ſiege began. 82 
NoTwriTHSTANDING the fortifications were in a 
bad condition, and the fort ill ſtored with ammunition 
and proviſions; notwithſtanding the garriſon was weak, 
and the ſuccours ſent to attack the enemy had retreated 
with diſgrace, Coyet the governor made an obſtinate 
defence. In the beginning of the year 1662, being 
forced 
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Bo o K forced to capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, where ki" 
_— 4 ſuperiors had recourſe to thoſe iniquitous ſtate · intrigues 


Trade of 
the Hol- 
landers to 


Japan. 


They caſt refleQtions upon his conduct, to prevent ay 


FTI Hollanders ſeemed to be forever excluded fron 
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which are frequently practiſed in all government 


ſuſpicion that the loſs of ſo important a ſettlement ws 
owing to their own folly, or negligence. The attempt 
made to recover it, proved unſucceſsful ; and the Hd. 
landers were at laſt reduced to the neceſſity of carrying 
on a trade with Canton on the ſame conditions, and u- 
47 the ſame reſtrictions as other nations. 

Ir may appear ſome what ſingular, that ſince the yen 
1683 when Formoſa fell under the dominion of Ching 
no Europeans have ever attempted to form any fſettk. 
ment there, upon the ſame conditions at leaſt, as thi 
of the Portugueſe at Macao. But beſides that the fo 
picious temper of the nation to whom that iſland bs 
longs, gives no room to expect ſuch a piece of compli. 
fance from them, one may venture to pronounce thi i 
ſuch an enterpriſe would be a bad one. Formoſa wu 
a place of impbrtance only ſo long as the Japaneſe hl i 
a communication with it, and its produce was allowel i 
a free importation into Japan. | 


this empire. After ſome unſucceſsful attempts, thy 
began to deſpair of getting any footing there 4 wht 
one of their captains, who was thrown upon the cob il 
of Japan by a ſtorm in 1609, informed them that thi 
people were favourably diſpofed towards them. 

AyovurT a century before this, the government of js 
pan had been changed. A magnanimous people hu 
been made furious by a tyrant. Taycoſama who f 
« ſoldier became a general, and from a general an 
peror, had uſurped the whole power, and aboliſhed i 
the rights of the people. Having ſtripped the Dai „ 
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the little remains of his authority, he had reduced all the 9 K 
petty princes of the country under his ſubjection. Ty- 22 
ranny is arrived at its height when it eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm 
by law. Taycoſama went ſtil] further, and ſtrength- 
ened it by ſanguinary laws. His civil legiflation was 


gaually a code of criminal proſecutions, exhibiting no- 
ling but ſcaffolds, puniſhments, criminals, and execu- 
tioners. | | 
W Tic Japaneſe, alarmed at this proſpe& of ſlavery, 
ad recourſe to arms. Torrents of blood were ſhed 
hroughout the empire : and though liberty might be 
uppoſed to be ſupcriot᷑ in courage to tyranny, the latter 
riumphed over it. Tyranny became ſtill more ferocious, 
hen animated by the ſpirit of revenge. An inquiſition, 
public as well as private, diſmayed the citizens; they 
zecame ſpies, informere, accuſers, and enemies to each 
tiber. An error in the adminiſtration of the police was 
onſtrued into a crime againſt the ſtate ; and an unguard- 
Wed expreſſion was made high-treaſon. Perſecution aſ- 
umed the character of legiſlation, Three ſucceſſive 
zenerations were doomed to welter in their own blood; 
nd rebel parents gave life to a proſcribed poſterity. 
DukzinG a whole century, Japan reſembled a dun- 
xeon filled with criminals, or a place of execution, 
he throne, which was planted upon the ruins of the 
tar, was ſurrounded with gibbets. The ſubjeQs were 
become as cruel as their tyrant, They ſought, with a 
irange avidity, to procure death, by commuting crimes 
hich were readily ſuggeſted under a deſpetic govern- 
ent. For want of executioners, they puniſhed them- 
ves for the loſs of liberty, or revenged themſelves of 
yranny by putting an end to their own exiſtence. To 
nable them to face death, and to aſſiſt them in ſuffer- 
g it, they derived new courage from chriſtianity, which 
be Portugueſe had introduced amongſt them, 


Tax 
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B 0 OK T xx oppreſſions the Japaneſe laboured under afford. 
\ , ed an opportunity for the profeſſors of this new worſhip 
to make numerous proſelytes. The miſſionaries who 

preached a ſuffering religion, were liſtened to with a. 

tention, In vain did the doctrine of Confucious try u 

gain reception among a people who bordered upon Chi 

na. Some erroneous tenets of chriſtianity, which bor 

a conſiderable affinity to thoſe of the Budzoiſts, and he 
penances, equally enjoined by the two ſyſtems, procured 
1 the Portugueſe miſſionaries ſeveral proſelytes. Butſe 

t ting aſide this reſemblance, the Japaneſe would hav 

choſen to embrace chriſtianity merely from a motive 

| hatred to the prince. 

i Ir the new religion was diſcountenanced at court, i 
could not fail to meet with a favourable reception inthe 
families of the dethroned princes, It added freſh fuel Wi 
their reſentment : they were fond of a ſtrange G 
whom the tyrant did not love. Taycoſama ruled with 
a rod of iron, and perſecuted the chriſtians as enemies 
to the ſtate. He proſcribed the doQrines imported 
from Europe, and this proſcription made them flrik 
the deeper root. Piles were kindled, and millions d 
victims threw themſelves into the flames. The empe: 

| ors of Japan tranſcended thoſe of Rome in the art 
q perſecuting the chriſtians. During the ſpace of foi 
years the ſcaffolds were ſtained with the innocent blo 

| of martyrs. This proved the ſeed of chriſtianity, ali 
1 of ſedition alſo. Near forty thouſand chriſtians ine 
ww kingdom or province of Darima took up arms in h 
name, and for the name of Chriſt ; and defended then 
ſelves with ſuch fury, that, not a ſingle perſon furvins ; 

the ſlaughter occaſioned by perſecution. 

Tux navigation, trade, and factories of the Po 
gueſe were preſerved during this great criſis Tuff 
| ; „c co 
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court and the people had, however, for a long time, B O OK 
been jealous of them; they had incurred the ſuſpicion. , =, 
of government by their ambition, their intrigues, and 
perhaps by their ſecret conſpiracies : and had rendered 
themſelves odious to the people by their avarice, their 
pride, and their treachery. But as the merchandiſe they 
brought was grown into faſhion, and could not be pro- 
cured by any other channel, they were not excluded 


from Japan till the end of the year 1638; when other 


merchants were in a ſituation to ſupply their place. 
Taz Hollanders, who had, for ſome time, entered 
into competition with them, were not involved in the 
diſgrace. As theſe republicans had never ſhewn them- 
ſelves ambitious of interfering with the government ; 
as they had ſuffered their artiſſery to be employed againſt 
the chriſtians; as they were at war with the proſcribed 
nation; as their ſtrength was not thoroughly known, 
and they appeared to be reſerved, pliant; modeſt, and 
intirely devoted to commerce; they were tolerated, 
though at the ſame time they were ſubje&ed to great 
reſtraints, Three years after, whether it was that the 


ſpirit of intrigue and dominion” ſeized them, of, Which 
is more probable, that no conduct whatever'could pre- 


vent the Japaneſe from harbouring ſuſpicions, they were 


deprived of the liberty and the privileges they enjoyed.” 


Eves ſince the year 16415 they have been confined 


to the artificial iſland of Diſnia, raiſed in the harbour of 


Nangaſaque, and which has a communication With the 
the city bridge. As ſoon as they arrive, their ſhips 
are ſtripped, and their powder; muſkets,"\{w&rds; guns, 
and even rudder, carried aſfiore/ In this Kind of im- 
priſonment they are trented with a degree of cbftempt 


— 


s 


which is beyond conception; and can tranſact no buff- 
neſs but with commiſſaries appointed to regulate the 


price 
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pany gains forty thouſand apts 6 7506) K is reſhos 
ed a,g60d e | 


goods, without the walls of Nangaſaque, in a kind u 
Fe which is divided into ſeveral butss: furrauaded 


with 
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price and the quantity of their merchandiſe. It is in 
poſſible that the tameneſs with which they have endung 
this treatment more than a century, ſhould not hay 
leſſened thetn in the eyes of the nation, whO is I 
of it; and that the love of gain ſhould have producy 
ſuch an extreme inſenſibility to inſults, mu und 
ing their character. 

Tur chief commodities which the 8 lens 


Japan are European cloths, filks, ſpices, printed linen, 


ſugar, and dyer's s wood, , Thele articles were. formey 
of conſiderable importance. In the very year of th 
company's diſgrace, its returns amonnted to fixteenmi. 
lions: (700,000/.) but the ſhackles, which from tiny 
to time have been impoſed upon it, have gradually u 
duced. their once flouriſhing trade to nothing, I 
cargo of the two veſſels they ſend annually, can 


ſold for more than a million, (43.7 50¼. They tecein 


in payment eleven thouſand cheſts of copper, at fory: 
one livres. four ſols (11. 165. 0d. 4) per cheſts/wiki 
weighs one hundred and twenty pounds: Their er. 


pences, including preſents and the charge vf the ambu- 
ſy they ſend. every year to the emperor, .gerigrallys þ 
mount to two hundred and eitzhty theuſand lire, 
| (12,250/,) and their profits do not exceed there hund 


and ten thouſand ; (about 131,58 ) ſo thavit'theoas- 


THz trade of the POT 3 lala 


pr are the only foreigners admitted into the tmn 


is not more extenſive than theirs, and ſu je cted toi 
ſame reſtiictions. Ever ſince the year 688 they' at 
confined Yiiring the continuance of the ſale of thei 
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deen taken in conſequence of a diſcovery that ſome 
works, in favour of chriſtianity, had been ſold together 
with ſome books of philoſophy and morality. The 
European miſſionaries had ordered ſome people of Ca- 
non to circulate them, and the deſire of gain betrayed 
them into a piece of chicanery, which has coſt _ 
very dear. 
IT is natural to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have 4 
the ancient government of the oountry into the moſt ar- 
bitrary tyranny upon earth, would look upon all inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers as dangerous to their authority. 
There is the more reaſon for this conjeQure, as the in- 
abitants are all forbidden, on pain bf death, to go out 
of their coumty. This rigorous edict 1 is N the 
undamental maxim of the empire. 4 
Tuus the inhuman policy: of the ate 35 deprives 
it of the only means of ecquirivg a milder temper, by 
ſoftening the national character. The Japaneſe; fiery 
s his climate, and reſtleſs as the ocean that ſurrounds 
bim, required that the utmoſt ſcope ſhould be given to 
his adivity, whieh could only be done by encouraging 
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him by puniſhtnents, it was nectflary to keep Him in 
exetciſe by conſtant labour; and 6:7 his vivacit 
an uninterrupted career abroad; when'it was in dang 

of kindling the flame of ſeditiott ut home. That ener- 
gy of mind which” has degeherated into fanatiäſm, 
would have been Improved into induſtry; contemplr- 
tion would have changed into dion; and the fear of 
puniſhment into the love of pleuſute. Inſtead of Jead- 
ing a deteftet life; fettered, abuſed und madde ned 

a conflant  Arogyle with the fers reſtraints öf aw, 
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with a paliſade, and defended by a good ditch; and a B on K 
guard placed at all the gates. Theſe precautions have F 


a briſk trade. To prevent the neceſſity of reſträimmg 
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BOO K the Japaneſe would have been led by curioſity to in 
can verſe the ocean, and viſit foreign nations. By a fn 
" quent change of place and climate he would inſenſi 
have changed his manners, opinions, and character 
and this change would have been as happy for him aj 
is for the generality of people. What he may chanz 
to loſe by this intercourſe as a citizen, he will gain az 
man: but the Japaneſe are become tygers through th 
cruelty of their tyrants. | 
, WIIATEVER may be ſaid in praiſe of the Sparta 
the Egyptians, and other diſtin& nations, who. ha 
.owed their ſuperior ſtrength, grandeur, and permaneng 
to the ſtate of ſeparation in which they kept themſelve; 
human kind has received no benefit from theſe ſinguly 
inſtitutions. On the contrary, the ſpirit. of; intercourt 
is uſeful to all nations, as it promotes a mutual comms 
nication of their produQtions and knowledge. ln 
word, if it were uſeleſs or pernicious to ſome patiicus 
people, it was neceſſary for the Japaneſe. By commem Wil 
| they 1 would have become enlightened in China, civilzd 
an India, and cured of all their binden mag tþ q 
Europeans. 1 
The Mo- Tas Dutch had. the . 58 to, bend ** 
luccas ſub- ces which indemnified ihem for the Joſs they had ſi- 
wary _w_ tained at Japan. They bad not yet entertained in com 
merce with theſe, the, moſt remarkable iſlands in ir 
torrid Zone, when they attempted to ſecure to then. 
ſelves that of the Moluceas, The. Portugueſe, who bu WR. 


| their advantages with their maſters, the Spaniards; and 
-at leogth, to give up the trade almoſt entirely to then 
The two nations, divided in their intereſts, and perps 


tually at war with each other, becauſe the gen 
ment bad neither leiſure nor art to remove theit n 


-tual antipathy, united to oppoſe the ſubje& 1. 
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of the country, who had not yet learned to fear or 
hate them, by degrees gained the ſuperiority, The 
ancient conquerors were driven, out about the year 1627; 
and their place was ſupplied by others equally avariti- 

us, though leſs turbulent, and better inſtructed. 
"RE A; ſoon as the Dutch had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get the 
excluſive trade of ſpices into their own hands: an ad- 
vantage, which the nation they had juſt expelled was 
never able to procure, They ſkilfully availed them- 
elves both of the forts they had taken ſword in hand, 
and thoſe they had imprudently been ſuffered to erect, 
to draw the kings of Ternate and Tidor, who were 
maſters of this Archipelago, into their ſcheme, Theſe 
princes found themſelves obliged to conſent, that the 
love and nutmeg trees ſhould be rooted up in the 
ſands that were ſtill under their dominion, The firſt 
of theſe ſceptered {laves, in conſideration of this great 
acrifice, received à penſion: of 64,500. livres (about 
a, 8211); and the other one of about 12,000, (525ʃ.) 
\ garriſon of ſeven hundred men was appointed 
o ſecure the performance of this treaty : and to ſo 
ow an ebb was the power of theſe kings reduced by 
ar, tyranny, and misfortunes, that theſe forces would 
de more than ſufficient to keep them in this ſtate of 
lependance, if it were not neceſſary to have an eye 
pon the Philippine iſlands, whoſe vicinity conſtantly 
dccaſions ſome alarm. Notwithſtanding the inhabi- 
ants are prohibited from carrying on any navigation, 
nd that no foreign nation is admitted among them; 
e Dutch trade there is in a languiſhing ſtate; as they 
we no means of exchange, nor any ſilver but what 
hey carry over to pay their troops, their commiſſioners 
nd penſions. This government, deduQing the ſmall 

Vol. I. M profits, 
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United Provinces. The latter, aſſiſted by the natives B O OK 
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BOOK profit, coſts the company 140,000 Wvres (612g) | 


— 7 T HIS loſs is fully compenſated at Amboyna, whert 
they have engroſſed the cultivation of cloves, Thy 


* 


ber to February. They ſhake the boughs of the na 
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tree that produces them is, as to its bark, yery mcf 
like the olive-tree, and reſembles the laurel in is 
height and the ſhape of its leaves. It produces at the 
extremity of its numerous branches, a prodigious quay 
tity of flowers, which are white at firſt, then green, ul 
at laſt grow red and pretty hard. When they am 
at this degree of maturity, they are, properly ſpeak 
ing, cloves. As it dries, the clove aſſumes u dark ye. 
lowiſh caſt z when gathered, it becomes of a dey 
brown. No verdure is ever ſeen under this 
which is doubtleſs owing to its exhauſting all the th 
tritious juices of the ſil that produces Ut. 

Tux feaſon for gathering the cloves is from Odd 


forcibly, or beat down the cloyes with long rech 
Large cloths are ſpread to receive them, and they an 
afterwards « either dried in the ſun, or in the ſmoke 
the bamboo cane. 

Tux cloyes which eſcape the notice of thoſe who gy 
ther them, or are pur poſely left upon the tree, conti 
to grow till they are about an inch in thickneſs, i 
theſe falling off, produce new plants, Which do od 
bear in leſs than eight or nine years. Theſe elo 
which they call mother. oloves, though inferlor to th 
common ſort, are not without their value. The Dutd 
preſerve them in ſugar, /and, in long voyages, eat the 
after meals to promote digeſtion; or make uſe of the 
as an agreeable remedy for the ſcurvy. 
Tur clove, to be in perfection, muſt be full ah 
heavy, oily and eaſily broken; of à fine” ſmell,” and! | 
hot aromatic 8 ſo as almoſt to burn the throat; ee 
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pal uſe of is for culinary purpoſes. In ſome parts of Eu- 
Nope, and in India in particular, it is ſo much admired 
as to be thought an indiſpenſable ingredient i in almoſt = 
ery diſh, It is put into their food, liquors, wines, and 
ters likewiſe into the compoſition of perfumes. It 
5 little uſed in medicine; but there is an oil n 
rom it which 1s in conſiflerable repute. | | 
Tux company have allotted the ;nbabitants. four 
houſand parcels of land, on each of which they were 
t firſt allowed, and about the year 1740 compelled, to 
plant a hundred and twenty-five trees, amqunting in 
he whole to five hundred thouſang, Each of theſe 
arcels produces annually, on an average, upwar E 
wo pounds of cloves: and conſequently t the colle& 
roduce muſt weigh more than a million. 2" | 

Tux cultivator is paid with the caſh that is FS 
turned to the company, and receives ſome blue and 
nbleached cottons whichare brought from Coromandel. 
This ſmall trade miglit, in ſome meaſure, be increaſed, 
the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the ſmall iſlands 
at depend upon it, would have attended to the culture 
pepper and indigo, which has been tried with ſucceſs. 
iſerable as theſe iſlanders afe, as they are not tempt 
y an adequate reward for their . they N in 
ſtate of indolence. N wi 

Tux adminiſtration, i is ſomewhat t different in the 
ands of Banda, which are 55 leagues dittant from 

boyna, 1 here are five of. theſe Mands, two of which 
e uncultivated and almoſt uninhabited; and the other 
tee claim the diſtinQion of being the only iſlands in 
Wc world that produce the nutmeg, 

Tus nutmeg grows to the ſame height as the pear- 
ee, It has a Pithy wood, an aſh-coloured bark, and 
mw 1 flexible 
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ſhould make the fingers ſmart when handled, and leave B O q K 
an oily moiſture upon them when preſſed. The princi- 


B O x K flexible branches. The leaves are produced in pain 
0 upon one ſingle ſtem, and when bruiſed, emit an apree, 


is very thick, and reſembles' that of our nuts as thy 


are admire 


which is a nece ary precaution to preſerve ode n 
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able odour. The fruit ſucceeds the flowers, which re 
ſemble thoſe of the cherry-tree. It is of the ſize of y 
egs⸗ and of the colour of an apricot. The outer rind 
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hang upon the tree, opening in the ſame manner whe 
ripe, and diſcovering the nutmeg coyered with Its mac 
It is then time ta gather it to prevent the mace or fon 
of the nutmeg from growing dry, and the nutmeg ng 
loſing that oil wh ch preſerves it, and in which iu e 
cellence conſiſts. Thoſe that are gathered before thy 
are pare ripe are preſeryed in vinegar o or ſygar u 
only in Aſia, 4 

IT is nine months before this fruit comes to perſs J 
tion. After it is gathered, the outer rind is ſtripped 4 
and the mace ſeparated from it, and laid in the fun 1 
dry. The nuts require more preparation. They u 
ſpread upon hurdles, or dried for ſix weeks by » bi 
fire, in ſheds erected for that purpoſe. They are tha 
ſeparated from the ſhell, and thrown into lime vai 


worms. | 

Tux nutmeg differs in goodneſs aecordliigttbit 
of the tree, the ſoil, the expoſition, and method of 
ture. It is moſt eſteemed with it is freſh, moiſt, he 
and when it yields an oily juice upon being pci 
It helps digeſtion, expels wind, and Frengthem *F4 
bowels. 5 
_ Ip we except this valuable hte, the iſlands of T ' 
da, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a Areadſu if 
gree. What they produce in ſuperfluities they u 
in neceſſaries. The land will not bring forth any | 
of corn: and the pith of ſago ſerves the natives fl 
country inſtead of __ 8 
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As this food is not ſufficient for the Europeans w ho BOOK 
ſettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to fetch provi- W.. 
ſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the extremely fertile 

iſland of Bali. The company itſelf carries ſome com- 

modities to Banda. 1 © Fi ha 

Tuis is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies that 

can be conſidered as an European colony; becauſe it is 

the only one where the Europeans are proprietors of 5 
ands. The company taking it into their heads that 

he inhabitants of Banda were ſavage, cruel, and trea- 

herous, becauſe they were impatient under their yoke, 

eiolved to exterminate them. Their poſſeſſions were 

divided among the white people, who got ſlaves from 

ome of the neighbouring iſlands. to cultivate the lands. 

heſe white people are for the moſt part Creoles or 
alecontents, who have quitted the ſervice of the com- 

pany. In the ſmall iſle of Roſinging, there are like- 

viſe ſeveral banditti, whom the laws have branded with 
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a 

LAW grace, and young men of abandoned principles, 
no hoſe families wanted to get rid of them: ſo that Banda 
e called the nd of correction. The climate is fo 


nhealthy, that theſe unhappy wretches live but a 
hort time, It is on account of the loſs of ſo great 
number of hands, that attempts have been made to 
ransfer the culture of the nutmeg to Amboyna, 
nd the company were likewiſe probably influenced 
y two other ſtrong motives of intereſt, as their trade 
ould be carried on with leſs expence and greater 
afety. But the experiments that have been made have 
proved unſucceſsful, and matters remain in their former 
ate, „a Tu 
To ſecure to themſelves an excluſive title to the pro- 
Juce of the Moluccas, which are, with good reaſon, ſtiled 
e gold mines of the company, the Dutch have been 
inder a neceſſity of forming two ſettlements, one at 
Timor, and the other at Celebes. 7 85 
- M 3 Tas 
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B O 0 K Tux firſt of theſe iſlands is ſixty leagues long; and 


fifteen or eighteen broad. It is divided into ſeveral ſo- 


The Butch vereignties ; in which there are numbers of Portugneſe 
fon a ſet · Theſe conquerors, who at their firſt arrival in Indu 
— advanced with bold and unconſcionable ſtrides, wi 


Timor . 


had purſued a long and dangerous career with a Tapidiy 
which nothing could ſtop; who were ſo well accuſton- 


ed to acts of heroiſm, that they performed the mol 


arduous enterprizes with eaſe ; theſe coriquerors, I ſi) 
when they were attacked by the Dutch, when thei 
whole empire, grown too large, and tottering undet it 
own weight, was ready to fall, diſplayed none of thoſe 
virtues which had laid the foundation of their power, 
When they were diſpoſſeſſed of a fort, driven out alt 


kingdom, diſperſed in conſequence. of 3 defeat, they 


ſhould have ſought an aſylum among their brethren 
and ſhould have rallied under ſtandards that had hither- 
io been invincible; either to put a-ſtop to the progreh 
of the enemy, or to recover their ſettlements: but fi 
far were they from forming a reſolution ſo generous 
that they ſolicited ſome employment, or ſome 'penſion, 
from thoſe very Indian princes they had fo often'inſult- 


ed. Thoſe who had contraQted a habit of effemibicy | 
and idleneſs above the reſt, retreated to Timor: which, 


being a poor iſland, where no works of 'induſtry were 
carried on, would kreen them they thought from the 
purſuit of an enemy intent upon uſeful conqueſts.” They 
were, however, deceived. In the year 1613 they were 
driven from the town of Kupan by the Dutch, who 


found a fort there, which they have ever ſince gatriſonel 
with fiſty men. The company ſends ſome Sack ln 
nens thither every year, and receives in return wu, 
| tortoiſe ſhell, ſanders wood, and cadiang, a ſmall ſpecies 
of bean, commonly uſed by the Dutch on _ 
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from Batavia: nothing is either gained or loſt by this 
ſettlement; rhe profits juſt anſwer the expences. The 
Dutch would have abandoned Timor long ago, if they 
had not been apprehenſive that ſome active nation 
might fix there, and avail themſelves of the opportuni- 
ties that ſituation would give them to diſturb the trade 
of the Moluccas: It was the ſame cautious principle 
which drew them to Celebes. | 


bitants ate the braveſt people in the ſouth of Aſia ;. they 
make a furious onſet, but, after a conteſt of two hours, 
a total want of courage takes place of this ſtrange im- 
petuoſity : the intoxicating fumes ot opium, which are 
doubtleſs the cauſe of this terrible ferment; go off, 
when their ſtrength is exhauſted by tranſports that ap- 
proach to madneſs. The crid, which is their favourite 
weapon, is a foot and a half long; it is ſhaped like a 
poniard, and the blade is ſerpentine; They never car- 


two are neceſſary: they parry with that in the left 
hand, and attack the adverſary with the other. 
| The wounds made by this weapon ate very dangerous, 
and the duel moſt commonly ends in the death of hoth 
the combatanee. | | 
Tux inhabitants of Celebes are rendered active, in- 
duſtrious, and robuſt, by à rigid education. Every 
hour in the day their nurſes rub, them with oil, or water 
Juſt warm. Theſe repeated unQions encourage nature 
to exert herſelf freely. They are weaned at a year old, 
an idea prevailing, that if they continued to ſuck any 
longer, it would hurt their underſtandings. When they 


by way of variety of food for the crew. All theſe ob- B 4283 
jeds employ one or two floops, which are diſpatched ___, 


Tris iſland, which is about a hundred and thirty ba 
leagues in diameter, is very habitable, though it lies in themſelves. 
the centre of the torrid Zone: The heats are allayed maſters of 
by the copious rains, and cooling breezes. The inha- © 


ry more than one to battle; but in private quarrels 


M 4 | are 
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B 3 K are five or ſix years old, the male children of any di. 
g tinction are intruſted to the care of ſome relation ot 
friend, that their courage may not be weakened by the 
careſſes of their mothers, and a habit of reciproal 
tenderneſs. They do not return to their families til 
they arrive at the age of fifteen or ſixteen, when ihe 
law allows them to marry: a liberty they ſeldon 
make uſe of, before they are en in the 
exerciſe of arms. 

FORMERLY theſe people acknowledged es 
but the ſun and the moon. They ſacrificed to them i 
the public ſquares, having no materials which the 
thought valuable enough to be employed in raifing ten- 
ples. According to the creed of theſe iſlanders, the 
ſun and moon were eternal as well as the heavens 
whoſe empire they divided. Ambition ſet them at u. 
riance. The moon, flying from the ſan, miſcarried, 
and was delivered ofjthe earth; ſhe was big with ſe 
veral other worlds which ſhe will ſucceſſively — 
forth, but without violence, in order to repair the 
Joſs of thoſe whom the fire of her conqueror vil con- 
ſume. 

THESE abfurdities were univerſally received at & 
lebes ; but they had not ſo laſting an influence over ei 
ther the nobles or the people as is found in the religiow 
doctrines of other nations. About two centuries ago, 
ſome chriſtians and mahometans having brought ther 
opinions hither, the principal king of the country took 
a total diſlike to the national worſhip.  Alarmed at the 
terrible cataſtrophe, with which he was equally threat- 
ened by both the new ſyſtems of religion, he'convened 
'A general aſſembly. On the day appointed he aſcended ut 
eminence ; where ſpreading out his hands towards het 
ven, and, in a ſtanding poſture, he addreſſed the follow 
ing prayer to the Supreme Being. 1 
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© | have nothing to aſk of thee which thou oughteſt 
not in. juſtice to grant. Two foreign nations whoſe 
« worſhip is widely different, are come to ſtrike terror 
into me, and my ſubjects. They aſſure me that 
thou wilt puniſh me eternally if I do not obey thy 
laws: I have therefore a right to require that thou 
wouldeſt make them known to me. I do not aſk thee 
to reveal the impenetrable myſteries that ſurround 
thy eſſence, and which to me are uſeleſs.” I am 
come hither to inquire, together 'with my people, 
what thoſe duties are which thou intendeſt to pre- 
ſcribe to us. Speak, O my God; ſince thou art the 
Author of nature, thou canſt diſcern the bottom of 
our hearts, and knoweſt that it is impoſſible they 
ſhould entertain any thoughts of diſobedience. But 
if thou condeſcendeſt not to make thyſelf underſtood 
by mortals ; if it is unworthy of thine eſſence to em- 
ploy the language of man to diQate the duties re- 
quired of man; I call my whole nation, the fun 
which enlightens me, the earth that ſupports me, 
the waters that encompaſs my dominions, and thy- 
ſelf to witneſs; that in the ſincerity of my heart I 
ſeek to know thy will: and I declare to thee this day, 
that I ſhall acknowledge, as the depoſitaries'of thy 
oracles, the miniſters of either religion whom thou 
ſhalt cauſe to arrive the firſt in our harbours. The 
winds and the waves are the miniſters of thy power: 
* let them be the ſignals of thy will. If, with theſe 
honeſt intentions, I embrace an error, my conſcience 
will be at eaſe; and the blame will lie upon thee.” 
Tur afſembly broke up, determined to wait the or- 
ers of heaven, and to follow the firſt miſſionaries that 
ould arrive at Celebes. The apoſtles of the Koran 
LIST : "ALALS 3 433 3 l : $39" 4 were 
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« GREAT God, I do not, at this time, fall down be- B 90 K 
« fore thee, becauſe I do not implore thy clemeney; . 


* 0 4 K wete the moſt aQive, and the ſovereign and his peoyl 
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were circumciſed, and the other parts of the iſlandfo 
followed their example. 

Tais unlucky circumſtance did not hinder the For 
tugueſe from gaining a footing at Celebes; They kept 
their ground there, even after they were driven outs 
the Moluccas. The motive of their ſtay, and the 
rival of the Engliſh at this place was becauſe they coll 
eaſily procure ſpices which the natives of the county 
found means to get, notwithſtanding the precaution 
that were taken-to keep them at a LO from the 
places where they grew. 

Tux Dutch, who by this eee were pn 
vented from monopolizing the articles of - cow 
and nutmegs, attempted in 1660 to puta ſtop to thi 
trade which they called contraband. To favour thi 
; deſign; they had recourſe to means repugnant to il 
morality; but which an inſatiable avarice had-familiars 
ed in Aſia. By perſevering in theſe cruel maxim, the 
ſucceeded ſo far as to drive out the Portugueſe, leg 
off the Engliſh, and take poſſeſſion of the harbour an 
fort of Macaſſar. From that time they were abſelt 

maſters of the ifland without having conquered.it, Ti 
princes among whom it was divided, re-united in4 
kind of confederacy. They hold aſſemblies, from tim 
to time, on affairs that concern the general interck 
The reſult of their determinations becomes à law 
each ſtate. When any conteſt ariſes, it is decided b 
the governor of the Dutch colony, ho preſides at tis 
diet. He obſerves theſe different ſovereigns with 4 
watchful eye, and keeps them in perfect equality vil 
each other to prevent any of them from. aggrandizuf 
himſelf to tlie prejudice of the company. The) hun 
diſatmed them all, under pretence of hindering the 
from 1 injuring each other; but in reality wich a nen - 

depriving thera of the power of * their "ny 
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0 come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, gold wire, 
ad vnwrought ſilks. The Dutch ſell the opium, ſpi- 
rituous liquots, gum lac, fine and coarſe linens, They 
have but little gold from thence, but great quantities of 
rice, wax, ſlaves, and tripam, a ſpecies of muſhroom, 
which the rounder and blacker it is, the more excellent 
it is eſteemed, The cuſtoms bring 1 in 80,000 livres 
3,500/.) to the company: but it receives much larger 
Profit from its trade, and the tenth part of the territory 


vantages, however, taken all together, do not counter- 
balance the expences of the colony, which riſe to 
50, 000 livres (about 6,562.) more. It would certain- 
ly be given up if it was not with good reaſon looked 
pon as the key of the ſpice iſlands. 


vith inhabitants from Macaſſar, with Javanefe, Malay- 
ans, and Arabs, who to the vices that are natural to them 
ave added a ferocity hardly to be met with elſewhere. 
he moſt uſeful production of this large country is cams 
hire, which is a volatile, ſubtile oil, or reſinous ſub- 
ance, The tree from which it is drawn, grows in ſe- 
eral of the Aſiatie iſlands, and it has lately been diſco- 
ered that this ſingular ſubſtance may be obtained in A 
greater or leſs n from al the trees that are of the 
aurel tribe. 

To procute this camphite; the tree is cut into frat 
ieces, like matches, which are put into a veſſel ſhaped 
ike a bladder: they are boiled in water, and the cam- 
hire forms a glutinous maſs at che top. Tbe Dutch 


are 


hich it holds in full right of ſovereignty. | Theſe ad- 
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raus Chideſe, who are the only foreigners permitted B * o R 
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Tux ſettlement at Borneo was formed with a leſs" in- TheDatch 
ereſting view. It is one of the largeſt if not actually open a 
he largeſt iſland hitherto known. The ancient inhabi- communt. 


cation with 


ants live in the inland parts, The coaſts are peopled Borneos 
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BOOK are the only people in Europe who poſſeſs the ſecret o 
# 1 refining it in the groſs. gi | 
THE camphire from Borneo is unqueſtionably the bel 
of any. Its ſuperior excellence is ſo well known, that 
/the Japaneſe give five or ſix quintals of their own fr 
one pound of that from Borneo ; and the Chineſe who 
look upon it as the beſt medicine in the world, give 
no leſs than eight hundred livres (351) a pound for it 
The Pagans in all the eaſtern countries uſe comma 
camphire in their fire-works, and the Mahometans pu 
it into the mouth of the dead at the time of burul, 
ABourT the year 1526 the Portugueſe attempted # 
ſettle at Borneo, Too weak to make their, arms tt 
ſpeed, they tried to gain the good-will of one of tie 
ſovereigns of the country by offering him ſome piece 
of tapeſtry. This weak prince took the figures wrong 
in it for inchanted men, who would. ftrangle him i 
the night-time, if he ſuffered them to come near hu 
perſon. The explanations they gave to remove his a 
prehenſions had no effect; he obſtinately refuſed to 
the preſent be brought into his palace, and prohibite 
the donor from entering his capital. | 
Howeves, theſe voyagers afterwards gained admi- 
ſion ; but it proved their misfortune, for they were 
| maſſacred. A factory which the Engliſh eſtabliſhed 
ſome years after ſhared the ſame fate. The Dutch, le 
had met with no better treatment, appeared again, "l 
the year 1748, with a ſquadron, which, though 1 
weak, ſo far impoſed upon the prince, who has ll 
pepper entirely in his hands, that he determined h 
grant them the privilege of trading for it excluſive) 
with thisrſingle reſerve, that he ſhould. be allowed # 
deliver five hundred thouſand pounds of this article # 
the Chineſe; who had always frequented. his po 
Since this treaty, the company ſends rice, opium, „ 
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and coarſe linens to Bendermaſſen, from whence they B Q * K 
bring ſome diamonds, and about ſix hundred thouſand , 
weight of pepper at one and thirty livres (14. 7s. od. 
a hundred weight. 'The profits ariſing from the goods 
they export are ſcarce ſufficient to anſwer the-expences 
of the colony, though they amount to no more than 
32,000 livres (1, 400%.) Sumatra proves of greater ad- 
vantage to them. | 38 1 | 

TaroUGH this iſland, before the arrival of the Eu- Settle- 
ropeans in the Indies, was divided into. ſeveral king · os bh 
doms, Achen was the center of all trade. Its harbour at Suma- 
was frequented by all the Aſiatic ſtates, and afterwards tra. 
by the Portugueſe and other nations, who raiſed. them- 
ſelves upon their ruins. Here all the productions of the 
eaſt were bartered for gold, pepper and other articles 
of merchandiſe with which this more opulent than 
healthy climate abounded. The diſturbances which 
threw this famous emporium into confuſſon, put a; ſtop 
to all induſtry, and drove the foreign merchants away. 

Wurd this declenſion happened, the Dutch formed 
the project of making ſetilements in other parts of the 
iſland, which enjoyed more tranquillity. Thoſe that 
were allowed to fix in the empire of Indrapore are much 
reduced, ſince the Engliſh eſtahliſhed thetuſelves on the 
fame coaſt, The factory of Iamby is of ſtill leſs uſe; as 
the neighbouring kings have ſtript the prigee of this diſ- 
trièt of his poſſeſſious. The company makes itſelf 
amends for theſe misfortunes at Paliaban, where for 
fixty thouſand livres, (25625. it maintains a fort, a gar- 
riſon of eighty men, and two or three ſloops, which 
keep cruiſing continually. It purehaſes annually two 
million weight of pepper, at one and twenty livres (185. 
44. +) a hundred, and a million and an half of calin at 
fifty ſeven livres ten ſols (24, 107, 3d. ) 4 hundred. 
This, though it ſeems to be a moderate price, is of gd+ 

| vantage 
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B O 8 K vantage to the king, who, buys it from his ſubjeQs at 
ſtill lower rate. Though he takes ſome part of the 
proviſion and clothing for his ſtates from the merchany 
at Batavia, they are obliged to ſettle accounts. with hin 
in piaſtres. The treaſures he has amaſſed of the Glee, 
and of the gold found in his rivers, are known to he 
immenſe. A ſingle European veſſel might take poſſe 

landing, maintain a poſt, which would be won 'vith- 
out difficulty. It ſeems very extraordinary, that ant 
rice ſhould never have prompted any adventurer ly 
undertake fo lucrative and eaſy an enterpriſe. 

Crivitz Ep nations, who, to make themſelves maſtn 
of the univerſe, have trampled upon all the right 
and ſtifled all the dictates of nature, will hardly (rick 
at one additional act of injuſtice or cruelty, Thbere 
not a nation in Europe which does not think it has # 
juſt right to ſeize the treaſures of the eaſt. Setting 
aſide religion, which it is no longer tafhionadle to 
plead,' ſince its very miniſters have brought it ino 
diſre pute, by their unbounded avarice and ambition 
how many pretenc es are ftill remaining to juiliſj in 
rage of invaſionꝰ They who live r Monarchy 
are deſirous of entending the glory and empire of thei 
maſter beyond the ſeas; Theſe happy people are re 
dy to venture their lives in the extreme ports of the 
globe, to increaſs-the number of. fortunate ſubjeds who 
live under the laws of the beſt of primes. A free n- 
tion, which is its on maſter, is born to command the 
ocean; it cannot ſecure the dominion of the ſea, with 
out ſeizing upon the land, which belongs to the fil 
that is, to him who is able to drive out the 

ncient inhabitants? they are to be enſlaved by fort 

of ng: and exterminated in order to get their polſe 
ſion ' "Moreoyer, the intereſts of commerce; wy 
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oreign tyranny, muſt impoſe it on others i in their turn. 

If they have broken their chains, it is to forge new 
aes. They hate monarchy, but they are in want of 
ſlaves. They have no land of their own: why ſhould 
ey not ſeize upon thoſe of others? 


want of reſpe@ to the company, it puniſhed him by 
bandoning the factories it had eſtabliſhed in his domi- 
ions, as if it would have been a favour to have conti- 
wed them. Theſe republicans, who affected an air of 
xrandeur, chofe at that time to have their preſence 
doked upon as a favour, a ſecurity, and an honour: 
nd they inculcated this ſingular: prejudice wih ſo 
uch ſucceſs, that in order to engage them to. return, 
pompous embaſſy was ſent, aſking pardon. for what 
d paſt, and. giving ihe ſtrongeſt eee A _ 
ent conduQ for the future. * | 
THERE was a time, however, he this 8 
72s to ceaſe, and it was haſtened by the naval enter- 
rizes of other powers. The affairs of the company 
t Siam have always been in a declining ſtate. Having 
d fort, it has never been in a condition to maintain 
he excluſive ptivilege it had obtained. The king, 
ot withſtanding the preſents he requites, ſells mere han- 
iſe to traders of all nations, and takes goods from 
m on advantageous terms :-with this difference only, 
hat they are obliged to ſtop at the mouth of the Me- 
an, whereas the Dutch go up the river as far as the ca- 
ita] of the empire, where their agent conſtantly re- 
des. Their affairs derive no great activity from this 
rivilege, They ſend * veſſel laden with Java- | 
neſe 


tional debt, and the majeſty of the people, require it. B O 1. K 
Republicans, who have happily ſhaken off the yoke of , A 


Tux trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firſt very de 
onſiderable. A tyrannic prince, .who oppreſled this the Dutch 
nhappy country, having, about the year 1660, ſhewn at Siam. 
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Situation 
ot the 
Dutch at 
Malacca. 


3 O O K neſe horſes, ſugar, ſpices and linens, and - receive in 


venture to aſſert, that their connections here are 


.. ceffary for the ſtowing of their ſhips; and for whid 


this place, uſed their utmoſt efforts to make themſclz 


poſe of a degenerate nation. They endeavoured to bnit 


ment of the 500,000 livres (21,875) they had p 
miſed him. But truth obliges us to declare, for it 


till after a moſt obſtinate defence. The commandet d 


in a boaſting ſtrain, which is not natural in his natioh 
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return calin, at 70 livres (3/. 15. 3d.) a hundred weight 
gum lac, at 52, (2/. 5s. 6d.) ſome elephants teeth, x 
five livres ſix ſols (45. 74.4) a pound; and a little gall, 
at 175 livres 10 ſols (7/7, 136. 1d. 4) a mark. One my 


up purely on account of the ſappan wood, which i 


they give no leſs than five livres (45. 4d.) a hunde 
weight, Were it not for this want, they would lay 
ago have given up a trade where the expence"exceed 
the profits; becauſe the king, who is the only me 
chant in his dominions, ſets a very low price upon ih 
commodities that are imported, A more. intereſing 
object turned the ambitious views of the Nutch 6 
wards Malacca. | 

. TaxsE republicans, who knew the importance « 


maſters of it. Having miſcarried in two attempts, thy 
had recourſe at laſt, if we may believe a faticical * 
ter, to an expedient, which a virtuous. people will a 
ver employ; but which frequently anſwers the pur 


the Portugueſe governor, whom they knew to be & 
vetous. The bargain was ſtruck, and he introduce 
the enemy into the city in 1641. The beſiegers hu 
tened to his houſe and maſſacred him to ſave the pu 


honour of the Portugueſe, - that they did not ſurreni oo 
the. vitorious party aſked the commander of the oth 
when he would return? When your crimes art gui 


than ours, replied the Poriugueſe gravely, * 
1 * 
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trength, which has never ſince! been imitated by any 
ation. They found the climate very healthy though 
ot and moiſt : but the trade there was entirely-decay-= 
d; the continual exaQtions having deterred all nations 
om reſorting thither. It has not been revived by the 
ompany, either on account of ſome inſuperuble difff- 
ulties, or the want of moderation, or thefeaf of in- 
ring Batavia. The buſineſs is conſined at prbſent to 
e ſale of a ſmall quantity of opium, and a ſecbſue 
nens, and to the purchaſe of elephants teeth, calin, 
hich coſts 70 livres (3. 1. 3d.) . hundred weight; 
ad a ſmall quantity of gold; at 180 livres ( X74'6d;) 
mark. Their affairs would be carried i möre 
irit and to a greater amount; if the prineus adheted 
ore faithfully to the exdluſive treaty ſubſiſling he- 
een them. Unfortunately for their intereſſs brtiey 
ve formed connections withithe Engliſh; \whibifgrnifh 
em with the commodities they want at a cheaper 
te, and give 'a greater price for their merchandiſe; 
heir farms and cuſtoms make them ſome limle a- 
ends, bringing in 200,000 livres (8,5 b a yrari 
heſe revenues, however, and the advantages of com - 
eree taken together, are not ſufficient to maintain the 
rriſon and people employed; which coſts the com- 
ny 40,000 livres. (1,75% ù%ö03; 2 20 t8 
Tuis might for a long time appear to be a ſmall ſa- 
ifice. Before the Europeans doubled the Cape of 
ood Hope, the Moors, who were the only maritime 
ople in India, failed from Surat and Bengab to Ma- 
ca, where they found ſhips from the Molucca Iſlands, 
pan, and China. When the Portugueſe became maſ- 
s of this place, they went themſelves to Bamtam for 
pper, and to Ternate for ſpices. To make their re- 
Vor. I. | N turn 


Tux conquerors found a fort; Which, like all the' B 8 K 
vorks of the Portugueſe, ns built with a degree of | 
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”Y 
B © OK burn the ſhorter, they attempted « paſſage by the Suk 
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Settlement 
of the 
Dutch at 


Ceylon. 


part of India, where the Portugueſe continued tocm 
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iſlands,, and ſucceeded, The Dutch who had got ye 
ſeſhon ol Malacca and Batavia were maſters of them 
only-ſtraits that were then known. They cruiſed the 
in times of war, -and-intercepted the enemy's well 
This ſituation has ceaſed to be reſpeQable, ſince th 
ſtrait of Bali was diſcovered by the French at the al 
of the.war in 1744, and that of Lomboc, by the l; 
liſhy in the laſt war. Batavia will always continen 
be the ſtaple of an immenſe trade; but Malaces bai 
the only advantage that gave it any importance. 

Inovon the company did not foreſee: this er, 
yet- at / the ſame time that they were enlarging u 
ſtrengthening their power it the eaſtern. paris of A 
hey formed the proje& of ſecuring to theniſelves n 


teradt their operations, and of taking from them 
iſland of Ceylon. It is obſervable that this na, off 
diſtiogviſhed for the juſtneſs of its commercial view 
endes vouted to get thoſe productions into its h 
which were either abſolutely neceſſary or nearly ſo, 
fore it turned its attention to articles of luxury; Itows 
its grandeur in Aſta to the ſpice trade and in E 
to the herring fiſhery. The Moluccas fupply it 
nutmegs and. cloves ; ad | Ceylon un it v 
cinnamon. 

Piatne, the arſt of heir adanirali "who hl 
courage to diſplay his colours on the coaſt of ti di 
ous iſland, found the Portugueſe employed in ſubret 
the government and the religion of the country : 1 
ting the ſovereigns, among whom it was divided vl 
deſtroy each other; and in raiſing themſelves upon if 
ruins of the ſtates that were thus ſucceſſively dew 
ed. e offered the court of Candy the afliſtanced WW 
country, Which was joyfully accepted. Vi nn de _ 
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your maſtersy ſaid the monarch, that if . they. will. build B O OC 


fort, myſelf," my wife, and dare w be fun in ME. | 


bringing you the neceſſary materials.. 
Taz people of Ceylon looked * the Dutch in 
no other light than as the enemies of their oppreſiors, 
and joined them. By their united forces, the, Portu- 
rueſe were, in the: year 1658, entirely diſpoſſeſſed, a- 
er a long, bloody, and obſtinate war. All their ſettle- 
nents fell into the hands of the company, who ſtill 
eep poſſeſſion of them, excepting a ſmall diſtrict on 
ie eaſtern coaſt, without any port, from whence the 
dvereign of the country had his ſalt ; theſe ſettlements 
ormed a regular ſtring, extending from two to twelve 
agues into the inland parts of the iſland. | 
Tus fort of Jaffranapatan, as well as thoſe. ereQted 
1 the iſlands of Manar and Calpentine, were deſtined 
> prevent all correſpondence! with the inhabitants of 


>mprehend the diſtri in which the beſt cinnamon is 


oduced, there is an harbour large enough to admit 
os: but it is not frequented on account of a naviga- 


hich the Portugueſe had fortified: with the greateſt 
re, as the center of opulence, is become the principal 
ation in the colony, It is not improbable, that, in- 
pendent of the ſums that had been expended upon it, 
e badneſs of its road might have determined the 
utch to fix the ſtrength of their government at the 


hich, though the entrance is indeed difficult, and. the 
ſon very confined, has every other advantage that can 
wiſhed. It is here that the deen wn their 


e neighbouring continent, At Negombo, deſigned to 


e river that leads from it to Columbo. This place, 


omontory of Gallo, where there is an harbour: 


if rgoes for Europe, | 
Mar as is the magazine for _— and pepper, "the | 
ſo tlture of which has been introduced by the * 
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B O O K It has no other fortification than a redoubt bullt upon 
II. 
* river that is only navigable for boats. © Trinquiniale i 
the fineſt and beſt harbour in the Indies. It is comps 
ſed of ſeveral bays, where the moſt numerous flew 
may anchor in ſecurity.” No trade is carried on thee 
The country furniſhes no one article of merchandi; 
and even proviſions are very ſcarce: in ſhort, it u p- 
tected by its barrenneſs. Other ſettlements of inſenn 
note that are ſcattered upon the coaſt, ſerve to make 
the communication eaſy, and to keep off ſtrangers 
By theſe wiſe precautions, the company have apps 
priated all the productions of the iſland; * Thb ſeven 
articles which conſtitute ſo many branches of trade we; 
1. Amethyſts, ſapphires, topazes, and rubies, whid 
ate vety ſmall, and very indifferent. The Moors, wh 
come from the coaſt of Coromandel, buy them, pi 
ing a moderate tax; and, when they are cut, fell then 
at a low price in the different countries of India, 
2. Pyr, which the company buy for 2 
pound; coffee, for which they only pay four; ad 
cardamom, which has no fixed price. The native 
the country are. ſo indolent, that theſe productos 
which are all of an inferior quality, will never tural 
dn great advantage. 
3 A HUNDRED bales of handkerchiefs, Wo 


= ginghams, of a fine red colour, which are fabricat "A 

| by the Malabars at 3 where' 1575 haſt op 

| ö Hong been ſettled. | th 

| 4. A $MALL quantity of ivory, * about fiſty e % 

4 plants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coromaii qu 

3 Thus this gentle and peaceſul animal, which i ch. 
3 uſeful to mankind, to be ſuffered to remain upon u | 

3 iſland, is tranſported to the continent, to aggravate the 
6 bear a * in the ae and un of war. pre 
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5. Ax ECA, which the company buys at the rate of B oF K 
ten livres (87. gd.) the ammonan, ard ſells upon the 3 
ſpot at the rate of thirty-ſix or forty livres (about 14. 
13s.) to the merchants of Bengal, Coromandel, and 
the Maldives; who gave in return rice, coarſe. linens, 
and cowries. The areca, which grows upon a ſpecies 
of the palm-tree, is a fruit not uncommon in moſt parts 
of Aſia, and is in great plenty at Ceylon. - It is oval, 
and would not be much unlike the-date, if its extremi- 
ties were leſs pointed. The bark is thick, ſmooth, 5 
membranaceous, and covers a kernel of a whitiſſ caſt, 
ſhaped like a pear, and of the bigneſs of a nutmeg. 
When eaten by itſelf, as it ſometimes is by the Indians, 
it impoveriſhes the blood, and cauſes the jaundice... It 
is not attended with theſe inconveniences When mixed 
with betel. Ys METS, 

THE betel is a creeping and climbing plant like the 
ivy, but does no injury to the agoti, which it embraces 
as its ſupport, and is remarkably fond of. It is cultiy 
vated in the ſame manner as the vine, Its leaves a good 
deal reſembles thoſe of the citron, though they are 
longer and narrower at the extremity. - The betel 
grows in all parts of India, but flouriſhes beſt in moiſt 
Ar all times of the day, and even in the night, the 
Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitterneſs of 
which is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in 
them. There 1s conſtantly mixed with it the chunam, 
a kind of burnt lime made of ſhells, The rich fre- 
quently add perfumes, either to gratify their variety,or 
their ſenſuality. e MS 

IT would be thought a breach of politeneſs among 
the Indians to take leave for any long time, without 
preſenting each other with a purſe of betel. It is a 
pledge of friendſhip that relieves the pain of abſence, 
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The tract of ſea which at preſent divides it from the 
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is perfumed with betel ; it would even be rude to 6 
gle& this precaution with an equal. The women g 
gallantry are the moſt laviſh in the uſe of betel, as hs 
ing a powerful incentive to love. Betel is taken af 
meals; betel is chewed during a vifit ; betel is offen 
when you meet, and when you ſeparate ; in ſhort, . 
thing is to be done without betel. If it is prejudicid 
to the teeth, it aſſiſts and ſtrengthens the ſtoma, 
At leaſt, it is a general faſhion that prevails throught 
the Indies. | 

6. Tux pearl fiſhery, which is one of the ſourced 
the revenue of Ceylon. It is no improbable COnjec 
ture, that this iſland, which is only fifteen leagia 
from the continent, was, in ſome diſtant period or othe 
ſeparated from it by ſome great convulſion of natux 


land, is fo full of ſhallows, that no ſhips can ſail up 
it; and there are only a few places where ſmall both 
may paſs in four or five feet water. The Dutch, wh 
aſſume the ſovereignty here, have always two armed 
ſloops to enforce the payment of the taxes they han 
impoſed. In this ſtrait the pearl fiſhery is Catried oh 
which was formerly of ſo much importance; but thi 
ſcource of wealth has been ſo much exhauſted, thatit 
is but rarely reſorted to. The bank, indeed, is viſitd 
every year, to ſee how it is repleniſhed with oyſter; 
but, in general, it is five or ſix years befote'x ſufficient 
quantity is to be found. The fiſhery is then farmel 
out; and, every thing computed, it may produce u 
the revenues of the company 200,000. livres. (8,7;0/) 
Upon the ſame coaſts is found a ſhell-fiſh called u. 
xus, of which the Indians at Bengal make bracelets 
The fiſhery is free, but the trade is excluſive. ? 
NIC IRESD 1 1 ' SHIT 40457 Arn 
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ArTER all, the great object of the company is ein- BOOK 


namon. The root of the tree that produces it is large; . 


(nd divides it into ſeveral branches covered with a 
ack, which on the outer ſide is of a greyiſh brown, 


root is hard, white, and has no ſmell.” The body of 


oiſes, is covered as well as its numerous branches, 
ith a bark which at firſt is green, and afterwards red. 
he leaf, if-it were not longer and narrower, would 
ot be much unlike that of the laurel. When firſt un- 
olded it is of a flame colour: but after it has been for 
ome time expoſed to the air and grows dry, it changes 
o a deep green on the upper furface, and to a lighter 
dn the lower. The flowers are ſmall and white, and 
grow in large bunches at the extremity of the branches ; 
hey have an agreeable fmell, ' ſomething like that of 
he lily of the valley. The fruit is ſhaped like an acorn, 
but is not ſo large. It is commonly ripe in September. 
Vhen boiled in water it yields an oil which ſwims at 
op, and takes fire. If left to cool, it hardens into a 
yhite ſubſtance, of which candles are made, which 
ave an agreeable ſmell, and are referved for the uſe of 
he king of Ceylon. No part of the tree that produces 
e cinnamon is valuable except the under bark. The 
deſt ſeaſon for railing and ſeparating it from the outer 
dark, which is grey and rugged, is the ſpring, when 


hin flices and expoſed to the fun ; and curls ** in dry- 
g. 

Tux old trees produce only a coarſe kind of cinna- 
on, which is only in perfection when the trees are 


jot older than three or four years. When the trunk has 


ent, but the root is ſtill alive and continues to throw 
N 4 out 


and on the inner of a reddiſh caſt. The wood of this 


the tree, which grows to the height of eight or ten 


he ſap flows in the greateſt abundance. It is cut into 


deen ſtripped of its bark it receives no further nouriſh- 
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B 929 K out freſh ſhoots. Beſides this, the fruit of the cin 


— Mor-tree contains a ſeed from which it is raiſed, 
THERE are ſome of the company 's territories where 


this tree does not grow. It is only to be, found in tho 
of Negombo, Columbo, or the promontory of Can 
The prince's foreſts ſupply the deficiency which fone. 
times prevails in the magazines, The mountains in 
bited by the Bedas abound with the tree; but neither 
the Europeans or the Cinglaſles are denied accek t 
them, 3 and there is no way of ſharing the riches of th 
Bedas but by declaring war againſt them. 

As the Cinglaſſes, as well as the Indians, upon th 
continent, are divided i into caſts which never make ay 
alliances with one another, each conſtantly. adbering o 
the ſame profeſſion ; the art of barking the cinnamay 
trees is a diltinQ occupation, and the meaneſt of il 

thers, and is confined to the caſt of the Cooleys, Even 
other iflander would look bs it as a diſgrace to le 
employed i in this trade. 
Inx cinnamon is not reckoned excellent unleſz bi 
fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow colour inci 
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agreeable taſte, The connoiſſeurs give: the prefereaa 
to that, the pieces of which are long but, ſlender. | 
adds to the delicacies of the table, and is of ſovereig 
uſe in medicine, 

Typz Dutch purchaſe the _ part of their cit 
namon of the Indians who. are ſubject to ibem. The 
have engaged to take a limited quantity of the kiogd 
Candy, at an advanced price. Setting one againſt the 
other, it does not coſt them twelve ſols a pound. ſt 
* ould not be impoſſible for the ſhips that frequent i 
ports of Ceylon, to procure the tree that produces it 


cinnamon; but it has degenerated at ' Malabar, Batavis 
| ts 
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the iſle of France, and in all parts where it has been B © * K 


tranſplanted. - 

'FoRMERLY the company * it neceſſary to 
maintain four thouſand black or white ſoldiers, to ſe- 
cure the advantages they derived from Ceylon. The 
number is now reduced to fifteen or ſixteen Hundred. 
Their annual expences, nevertheleſs, amount to 
2,200,000 livres (96,250/.) ; and their revenues, and 
ſmall branches of commerce, produce no more than 
2,000,000 of livres. (87,500/.) This deficiency 1s ſup- 
plied out of the profits ariſing from cinnamon. They 
are likewiſe obliged to provide for the expence attend- 
ing the wars they are from time to time engaged in 
with the king of Candy, who is at preſent the ſole ſo- 
vereign of the iſland. 

Tur Dutch freely own that theſe ruptures are fatal 
to them. As ſoon as they break out, moſt of the peopl= 
who inhabit the coaſts retire into the inland parts of the 
country. Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm that awaits 
them, they look upon the-yoke of the Europeans as an 
evil ſtill more inſupportable. The Cooleys are ſo far 
from always waiting for the commencement of hoſtili- 
ties as a ſignal for their removal, that they ſometimes 
reſolve to take this deſperate ſtep as ſoon as they per- 
ceive the leaſt miſunderſtanding between the king and 
the Dutch. On theſe occaſions, beſides the loſs of a 
harveſt, a long train of expence and fatigue follows, to 
enable them to penetrate, (word in hand, into a coun- 
try, encompaſſed on all ſides by rivers, woods, hollow 
vales, and mountains. 

THESE important conſiderations had e the 
company to engage the good will of the prince of Can - 
dy, by ſhewing him all imaginable civilities. Every 
year they ſent an ambaſſador laden with rich preſence. 
They offered their ſhips to convey his prieſts to Siam, to 
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be inſtructed in the religion of that country, whichi 
the ſame with his own. Notwithſtanding they had 
taken the forts and the lands which were occupied by 
the Portugueſe, they comented themſelves with . 
ceiving from this prince the appellation of guardians 
bis coaſts, "They alſo made him ſeveral other conceſſions 

'THEsE ſingular inſtances of management, have not, 
however, been always ſufficient to maintain good har- 
mony, which has ſeveral times been interrupted. The 
war which ended on the 14th of February, 1766, had 
been the longeſt and the moſt active of any that hal 
been occaſioned by diſtruſt, and an oppoſition of in 
tereſts, As the company preſcribed terms to a monarch 
who was driven from his capital, and obliged to wan- 
der in the woods, they made a very advantageous tre: 
ty. Their ſovereignty was acknowledged: over all the 
countries they were in poſſeſſion of before the trouble 
broke out ; and that part of the coaſts which remained 
in the occupation of the natives was ceded to them, 
They are to be allowed to gather cinnamon in all the 
plains, and the court is to fell them the beſt fort that 
is produced in the mountainous parts at the rate of for- 
ty-one livres five ſols (1/. 16s. 1d.) for eighteen pounds, 
Their commiſlaries are authoriſed to extend their trade 
to all parts where they think it can be carried on with 
advantage. The government engages to have no con- 


neQion with any other foreign power: and ever to de- 


liver up any Europeans who may happen to ſtray into 
the iſland. In return for ſo many conceſſions, the king 
is to receive annually the value of the produce of the 
ceded coaſts; and from thence his ſubjects are to be 
furniſhed gratis with ſalt ſufficient for their conſumpti- 
on. It ſhould ſeem that the company may derive great 


advantages * ſo favourable a ſituation. * 0 
| HE 
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Tux property of the lands in Ceylon belongs more B © © K 


F right to the ſovereign than in any other part of 
India. This pernicious ſyſtem has, in that iſland been 
attended with fatal conſequences inſeparable from it. 
The people are in a ſtate of total inactivity. They live 


in huts, have no furniture, and ſubſiſt upon fruits; 


and thoſe who are moſt at their eaſe, have no other 
covering than a piece of coarſe linen wrapped about 
their waiſt, It were to be wiſhed that the Dutch 
would do one thing, which all the nations who have 
eſtabliſhed colonies in Aſia, are to blame never to have 
attempted, and that is, to diſtribute the lands among 
the families and make them their own property. They 
would forget, and perhaps hate their former ſovereign: 
they would attach themſelves to a government that con- 
ſulted their happineſs ; they would become induſtrious, 
and occaſion a greater conſumption. Under ſuch eir- 
cumſtances the iſland of Ceylon would enjoy that opu- 


lence which was deſigned it by nature: it would be ſe- 


cure from revolutions, and be enabled to ſupport the 
ſettlements of Malabar and Coromandel, which it is 
bound to protect. 


II. 
— 


Tux Portugueſe, in the time of their proſperity, had Trade of 


formed ſome tolerable ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. That at Negapatan was taken from them by 


the Dutch 


on the coaſt 


of Coro - 


the Dutch in 1658. It gradually increaſed to ten or mandel. 


twelve villages, which were all inhabited by weavers. 
In 1690, it was thought proper to build a fort to ſecure 
their tranquillity, and in 1942 the tower was ſurround- 
ed by walls. This is the centre of trade, where all the 
inveſtments of white, blue, painted, printed, fine and 
coarſe linens are made by the company for the con- 
ſumption in Europe or India. Whether at Bimilipat- 
nam, Pellicate, Sadraſpatan ; or at its factories on the 
fiſhing coaſt. Their inveſtments, which commonly a- 


mount 


-— 
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B'O O K mount to four or five thouſand bales are carried to Ne. 
II. 
5 „ gapatan, by two ſloops ſtationed in theſe ſeas for tha 
purpoſe. 

THz Dutch ſell, on the coaſt of Coromandel, i iron, 

lead, copper, calin, tutenague, pepper, and ſpice, 
' Theſe united articles produce a million of lin 
(43,7501.) to which we may add eighty thoulal 
(3,500l.) ariſing from the cuſtoms. The expences d 
their ſeveral eſtabliſhments amount to eight hunde 
thouſand livres, (35,000/.) and we may venture to > 
ſert without the fear of being accuſed of exaggeratin, 
that the freight of the ſhips ſwallow up the reſt of th 
profits, The net produce therefore of the Coromandd 
trade to the company, is the profit ariſing from the 
- linens they export. Their trade on the Malabar cal 
is ſtill leſs advantageous to them. It commenced pretty 
nearly at the ſame period, and was eſtabliſhed at the 

- expence of the ſame nation, 
Trade of Ix appears to be no difficult taſk to gueſs at the me 
ee tives that led to this new enterpriſe. After the Port- 
of Mala- gueſe had loſt Ceylon, they ſold the wild cinnamon 
bar. Malabar in Europe at almoſt the ſame price at which 
they had always ſold the right ſort. Though this tin 
ſhip could not continue long, it gave uneaſineſs to tht 
Dutch, who, in 1662, ordered Vangoens, they gebe 

ral, to attack Cochin. 

Tux place was no ſooner "Fo" han * 
was received of a peace being concluded between Ho 
land and Portugal. This news was kept ſecret. The 
operations were carried on with vigour z and the belieg: 
ed, harraſſed by continual aſſaults, ſurrendered, on the 
eighth day. The next day a frigate arrived from Gov 
with the articles of peace. The conquerors gave them 

ſelves no further trouble to juſtify their treachery, than 
by ſaying, that thoſe who complained in ſo ney 
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aue, had obſerved the ſame conduct at Brazil a ſew B CP 


years befere. 

AFTER this conqueſt, the Dutch thought themſelves 
firmly eſtabliſhed at Malabar, Cochin ſeemed: to be ne- 
ceſſary to protect Cananor, Cranganor, and Quillon, 
of which they had juſt before made themſelves-maſters, 
and the factory of Porcat, which they, had formed the 
plan of at that time, and have ſince actually eſtabliſhed. 
The event has not anſwered their expectation. The 
company have not ſucceeded in their hopes of exclud- 
ing other European nations from this coaſt, - They pro- 
cure no kind of merchandiſe there, but what they are 
furniſhed with from their other ſettlements; and being 
rivalled in their trade they are obliged to give a higher 
price here, than in the markets where they enjoy an 
excluſive privilege. 

Taz1s articles of ſale conſiſt of A ſmall quantity of 
alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, ſugar, iron, calin, 
lead, copper, and quickſilver. The veſſel that carries 

nis ſlender cargo returns to Batavia laden with-caire, 
or cocoa-tree bark, for the uſe of the port. By theſe 
articles the company gain, at | moſt 360,000 livres, 
(1537507) which, with 120,000 (5,250).) ariſing from 
the cuſtoms, make the ſum of 480,000 livres..(21,0001.) 
In times of profound peace the maintenance of theſe 
ſettlements coſt 464,000 livres, (20,300/.) ſo that 
' 16,000 (700/.) only, remain to defray the expences of 
their ſhipping, for which that ſum is certainly not ſuffi- 
cient. 

IT is true the company gets two millions weight of 
pepper at Malabar, which is carried in ſloops to Cey- 
lon, where it is put aboard the ſhips fitted out for Eu- 
rope. It is likewiſe true, that, by virtue of theſe 


tulations, they pay only 192 (8. 87.) livres the candil, 


which weighs five hundred pounds, for which other 
companies 
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O O K companies give 240, (10/. 10s.) and private merchany 


288; (121. 125.) but whatever advantage may be mad: 
of this article, it is reduced to nothing by the "bloog 


wars that are occaſioned by it. 


TheDutch 
ſettlement 


⁊t the Ca 


of Good 
Hope. 


Tusk obſervations had doubtleſs eſcaped the notice 
of Goloneſs, the direQor-general of Batavia, when ky 
ventured to affirm that the ſettlement at Malabar which 
he had long ſuperintended, was one of the moſt impo⸗ 
tant ſettlements belonging to the company. *Tanh 
« far from being of your opinion, ſaid general Moſt, 
te that I could with the ſea had nne it up about 
*© a century ago.“ 

Bx this as it may, the Dutch, in the height of ther 
ſucceſs, found the want of à place where their veſt 
might put in to get refreſhments, either in going to, 
returning from India. They were undetermined in ther 
choice, when Van-Riebec the ſurgeon, in 1650, pw 
poſed the Cape of Good Hope, which the Portugueſe 
had imprudenfly deſpiſed. This judicious man, during 
a ſtay of ſome weeks, was convinced that a colo 
might be placed to advantage on this ſouther ext 
mity of Africa, which might ſerve as a Maple for the 
commerce of Europe and Aſia. The care of forming 
this ſettlement was committed to him; and his meaſure 
were concerted upon a good plan. He cauſed it to be 
ſtipulated that every man who choſe to fix there ſhoull 
have ſixty acres of land alfotted him. Corn, cattle 


and utenſils were to be provided for thofe who wanted 


them. Young women taken from alms-houſes were 

given them as companions to ſoften, and to ſhare their 
fatigues. All thoſe, who after three years found the 
chimate, did not agree with them, had liberty to fetum 
to Europe, and to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions in what 


manner they pleaſed. —— ſettled theſe _— 
he ſet fail. 10 
HE 
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cultivate, was inhabited by the Hottentots, who, ac- 
cording to a French traveller, are divided into ſeveral 
clans, each of which forms an independent village. 
Their habitations are huts covered with ſkins, which 
cannot be entered without creeping upon their hands 
and knees, and are diſpoſed in a circle, Theſe huts are 
hardly/of any other uſe than to hold a few proviſions and 
houſhold furniture. The Hottentots never enter them 
but in the rainy ſeaſon. They are always found lying 
at their doors; and if they interrupt their repoſe it is to 
ſmoke a ſtrong herb which ſerves them inſtead of to- 
bacco, 

THE management of cattle is the ſole exaployinerit of 
theſe ſavages. As there is but one herd in each town 
which is common to all the inhabitants, each of them 
is appointed to guard it in his turn. This poſt requires 
conſtant vigilance, the country being full of wild beaſts, 


which are more voracious at this extremity of Africa 


than any where elſe. The ſhepherd ſends out ſcouts 
every day. If a leopard or tyger is ſeen in the neigh- 
bourhood, the whole town takes up-arms, and flies to 


the enemy, who ſeldom eſcapes from ſo many poiſoned 


arrows, and ſharp ſtakes hardened in the fire. 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to have 
riches; and their oxen and ſheep; which is all the pro- 
perty they have, are in common; it is natural to ima- 
gine that there is little occaſion for diſputes among 
them. They are accordingly united to each other by 
the cloſeſt ties of friendſhip: nor do they ever engage 
in any war, even with their neighbours ; ſetting: aſide 
the quarrels between the ſhepherds on account of cattle 
that may have ſtrayed, or been carried off. 


Ix has often been remarked, that public cuſtome 


gave riſe to the firſt colonies. Marks of diſtinction were 
adopted to make men unite and recognize one another. 
A broken 


191 
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ings, head-drefſes, are the charaQeriſtics of the ſavage 
world. As no plan of morality or education prevails + 
mong them, it follows of courſe, that univerſal cuſtoms 
muſt with them ſupply the place of policy and governs 
ment. "Theſe rude men, the children of nature, depend 
entirely on the temper of the climate: and hence the 
Hottentots have the manners of herdſmen. 

Wurx the Dutch arrived there, they were, like a 
tue people who lead a paſtoral life, full of benevolence; 
and partook in ſome degree of the ſlovenlineſs and ftv 
pidity of the animals they kept. They had-inſtitutel 
an order, with which they honoured thoſe who ha 
ſubdued any of the monſters that were 'deſiruQive u 
their ſheep-folds : and they revered the memory of the 
heroes who had done ſervice to mankind. The apother 
ſis of Hercules had the ſame origin. 

| RixBECK, in conformity to the notions unhappil 
prevailing among the Europeans, began to take * 
ſion of the moſt commodious part of the territory ; and 
he afterwards deſigned to fix himſelf there. This bek 
viour diſpleaſed the natives. On what pretente, ſaid thei 
envoy to theſe ſtrangers, have you ſown our lands? Why 
do au employ them to feed your cattle * How would you l. 
have if you ſaw your own fields invaded in this manner? 
You fortify yourſelves with no other 'view than to reduct 
the Hottentots to flavery. Theſe remonſtrances were fol 
lowed by ſome hoſtilities, which brought the founder df 
the colony back to thoſe principles of juſtice and ho- 
manity, that were agreeable to his natural charaQe* 
He purchaſed the country he wanted to oecupy for the 
ſum of go, ooo livres 3,97 31. 10.) which was paid in 
merchandiſe. All parties were reconciled, and ſtom 
that time to this, there has de no further diſturd- 
ance. | | > 
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Ir has been proved that the company have expended B © © * 


* 


o its preſent ſtate; A few particulars will enable us to 

udge how ſo conſiderable a ſum has been employed. 
Ir is computed that there are at the Cape of Good 
ope about twelve thouſand Europeans, Dutch, Ger- 

nans, and French Refugees. Some part of theſe num- 
ers reſide in the capital, and two conſiderable towns: 


he reſt are diſperſed along the coaſt which extends fifty 


agues into the country. The ſoil of the Hottentots 
ing ſandy, and only good by intervals; the huſband- 


zen chuſe to confine, themſelves to. thoſe places where 


hey meet with water, wood and fertile land three 
Ivantages ſeldom found togetber. 
Tux company formerly procured 9 * Ma- 
gaſcar, who alleviated the burthen of the white peo- 
Since the French appeared as rivals, this commu- 
ation has been diſcontinued. The preſent planters 
nſiſt of a few Malays, who ate unaccuſtomed to the 
mate, and ate ſcarce fit for the work that is required 
them: 
Ir it were praQicable to * ihe Hottentots ieady, 
eat advantages might accrue, which cannot be hoped 
from their preſent charadter. All that has yet been 
ce, has been to prevail with the pooreſt of them to 
Weage in their ſervice ſor one, two, or . three years, 
hey are of a docile temper, and perform the work that 
expeQed from them; but, at the expitation of theit 
cement, they take the cattle that are allowed them 
wages, rejoin their clan, and never make their ap- 
rance again till they have oxen or ſheep to barter for 
ves, tobacco, and brandy. They find an inexpreſſi- 
charm in the independent and indolent life they lead 


ment. One of their 3 was taken from the 


Vol. I. cradle, 


heir deſeris. Nothing can wean them from this at- 


6,000,000 of livres (a, 01a, 500%.) in raiſing the colony ,.. ; 
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BOO K cradle, and inſtructed in our manners and religion; hy 


the collar and ſword you have given me + all the niſl 


They gain no more than forty thouſand (1,750) vl 


of red wine; and eighty or ninety of white; which Wi 
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made a progreſs anſwerable to the pains that were h. 
ſtowed upon his education; he was ſent to India, 1 
uſefully employed in trade. Happening, by aceiden, 
to reviſit his country, he went to ſee his relation in 
their hut. He was firuck with the fi implieſty that 
peared there; he cloathed himfelf with a 
and went to the fort to carry back his European hub. 
ments: I am come, ſaid he to the go » bo renn 
for ever the mode of life you have taught me "16 enim 
Iam reſolved to follow, till death, the manners and feln 
of my anceſtors, As a token of my affefion, Twill in 


will permit me to leave bebind, He did net walt fors 
anſwer, but ran away, and was never heart of aſiet. 
THOUGH the character of the Hottentots is not hid 
as the Dutch could with; the company derive ſolid Wl 
vantages from this colony. Indeed, rhe tenth-pn i 
the corn and wine, together with their -cuſtoms ul 
other duties, do not exceed 240,000 livres. (10,300) 


their thick cloths, commen thread and cotton pit 

hardware, coals, and other itnconſiderablearticies wit . 

they vend at this place. 7 
Trey receive à ſtill fmaller profit fom ſixtylecqs 


carry to Europe every year. The lecque weigh du 
twelve hundred pounds. There are only two plc 
the neighbourhood of Conſtantia that” produce Uh 
wine. The company might have it entirely grin 
and at a very low rate. Happily the governor finds (NN 
his inte reſt to allow the cultivators to mix it wit RN 
produce of the adjacent "vineyards. * B/ this mug 
ment what remains of this celebrated wine, the gen ; 
excellent cape wine, is fold to foreign vellels thit WH 
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pen to touch at the coaſts at four livres (37. 64;) 4 bot. B * 
tle. It is generally preferable to that which is extorted A» 
by tyranny ; nothing good being to be expected where 
it is not voluntarily obtained. | P 
As the expenees neceſſary for the ſupport of ſo large 
a ſettlement, ſwallow up, at leaſt, all theſe profits taken 
together, its utility muſt reſt upon ſome other founda- 
tion. e * ee 
Tux Dutch ſhips that fail to and from India find a 
ſafe aſylum at the cape z a delighiful, ſerene; and tem- 
perate ſky ; and learn every thing of importance that 
happens in both thoſe parts of the globe. Here they 
take in butter, meal, wine, large quantities of pickled 
vegetables for their voyage, and for the uſe of the colo- 
nies. They might draw much greater advantagesfrom 
hence, if the company blinded by their avidity, were not 
perpetually checking the induſtry of the planters. They 
oblige them to part with their proviſions at ſo low a 
price, that they have not, for a long time, been able to 
procure cloathing and other abſolute neceſſaries. * 
Tuis tyrannical conduct might, perhaps, be borne 
with, if the victims of it were authoriſed to ſell their 
ſuperfluous produce to foreign navigators, whom the 
convenience of their ſituation, or other reaſons might 
invite into their ports. But a ſpirit of jealouſy in trade, 
which is one of the greateſt evils that can befal humani- 
ty, bas deprived them of this reſource. The Dutch 
have long flattered themſelves, that by with-holding this 
conventency from other trading nations, they ſhould 
make them abandon India in difguſt. Notwithſtand- 
| ing they have experienced the reverſe of this, their con- 
cdu is not altered; though it was eaſy to diſcern; that 
an the wealth that flowed into the colony would, ſooner 
os later, return to the company. The governor only is 
authoriſed to ſupply 3 preſſing neceſſities of thoſe 
; a 2 


| who 


&. 
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B O OK who touch at the Cape. Theſe wrong meaſures, have 
˖ I. deſervedly been the ſource of a thouſand inconveniencies, 
We muſt do juſtice to M. Tolbac, who at preſent pre- 
ſides over this colony. This generous, man, during the 
laſt war, ſet an example of -benevolence and diſinteteſi- 
edneſs, which was not to be found in any of his prede- 
ceſſors. As his underſtanding raiſed him aboye-preju- 
dice, and that he had a ſuffic ent degree of firmneſs to 
deviate from the abſurd orders he received, he encou- 
raged the nations who endeavoured to ſupplant one ano- 
ther. to repair to his colony for ſubſiſtence. The price 
was regulated by ſo juſt a ſtandard, that while. it was ſo 
moderate as to invite purchaſers, it was high enough to 
animate the cultivators to induſtry, May this wiſe ma- 
giſtrate Jong enjoy the pleaſing conſciouineſs of having 
made the fortune of his fellow-citizens, and the der 

of having negleQed his own | 
Ir the company ſhould adopt his plan, they will imi- 
tate the ſpirit of their founders, who did nothing by 
chance, and, without waiting for the happy events we 
have been deſcribing, ſet themſelves to find out à place, 
which they might make the center of their power. 
They had caſt their eyes * Java as —_ as the year 

1609. 

Dominions I people of this iſland, which is two hmandred 
of the leagues in length and thirty or forty in breadth, traced 
- their origin from China, though they retained nothing 
of Java. either of its religion or its manners. A very ſuperſſi- 
tious ſpecies of mohammedaniſm conſtituted the prevail- 
ing worſhip. , Some idolaters were ſtill remaining in 
the interior part of the country; and theſe were the on- 
ly inhabitants of Java-that were not arrived at the laſt 
ſtage of depravity. This iſland, which was formerly 
under the dominion of a ſingle monarch, was at that 
time divided among en * who were perpe- 
tually 
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toally at war with each other. Theſe eternal diſſen- B OO K 
1 og . TIES : - 
ſons, while they kept up a military ſpirit among the | 
people, made them negle& manners. Their enmity to 
ſtrangers, and want of confidence in each other, would 
lead one to conclude, that this nation breathed no ſenti- 
ment but hatred. Here men were wolves to each other, 
and ſeemed to unite in ſociety more for the ſake of com- 
mitting mutual injuries, than of receiving mutual affiſt- 
ances. A Javaneſe never accoſted his brother without 
having a poniard in his hand; ever watchful to prevent, 
or prepared to commit ſome act of violence. The 
grandees had a great number of flaves, either bought, 
taken in war, or detained for debt, whom they treated 
with the utmoſt inhumanity. They cultivated the lands, 
and performed all kinds of hard {abeur. The Javaneſe 
chewed betel, ſmoked opium, lived with his coricubines, 
fought, or flept. Theſe people poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
ſhare of underſtanding, but retained few traces of any 
moral principle. They had not ſo much the charaQer 
of an unenlightened, as of a' degenerated nation: in 
ſhort, they were a ſet of men, who, from a regular 
vernment had fallen into a kind of anarchy ; and gave 
full ſcope to the impetuous emotions which nature ex- 
cites in theſe climates.  _ 3 | 
Tuts depraved character of the inhabitants did not 
alter the views of the company with reſpe& to Java. 
They might be counteracted by the Engliſh, who were 
then in poſſeſſion of a part of the trade of this iſland. 
But this obſtacle was ſoon removed. The weakneſs of 
James the Firſt, and the corruption of his council, had 
ſo damped the ſpirits of theſe hanghty Britons; that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſupplanted, without mak- 
ing thoſe efforts that might have been expected from 
their bravery. The natives of the country, deprived 
> 11,250" 4 of 
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B O OK of their ſupport, were forced to ſubmit ; but it required 


time, addreſs, and policy, to accompliſh that ſcheme: 
Ir was one of the fundamental mazims of the Porty- 
gueſe to perſuade thoſe princes they wanted -to 

or retain in a ſtate of dependence, to ſend their children 
to Goa to be educated, at the expence of the court of 
Liſbon, and initiated early into its manners and prince 


ples. But this, which was in itſelf a good projed, wa 


ſpoiled by the conquerors, who admitted theſe young 
people to a participation of the moſt criminal pleaſures, 
and the moſt ſhameful ſcenes of debauchery, The eon- 
ſequence was, that when theſe Indians arrived at man- 
rity, they could not help deteſting, or, at leaſt, deſpiſing 
ſuch abandoned inſtrutors. The Dutch adopted the 
ſame plan, and improved upon it. They endeavoured 
to convince their pupils of the weakneſs, inconſtancy, 
and treachery of their ſubjects; and ſtill more of the 
power, wiſdom, and good faith of the company, Bythi 
method they ſtrengthened their uſurpations; but we an 
pbliged to ſay, that the Dutch employed means that were 
treacherous and cruel. 

Tux government of the iſland, which was founde 
entirely on the feudal laws, ſeemed calculated to pro- 
mote diſcord. Fathers and ſons turned their arms 2 
gainſt each other. They ſupported the pretenfions of 
the weak againſt the ſtrong, and of the ſtrong again 
the weak, as they ſaw occaſion. They ſometimes took 
the monarch's part, and ſometimes: that of his vaſſak. 
If any perſon of formidable genius aſcended the throne, 


they raiſed up rivals to oppoſe him. 'Thoſe who wen 
not to be ſeduced by gold or promiſes, were ſubdued by 
fear. Every day was productive of ſome revolution, 
which was always begun by the intrigues of the tyrants 
and always ended to their advantage. At length they be 
came maſters of the moſt important poſts i in the inlaod 
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upon the coaſts. 

Ta1s plan of uſurpation was only begun to be carried © 
into execution, when a governor was appointed at Java, 
who had a palace and guards, and appeared in great 
pomp. The company thought proper to depart from 
the principles of oeconomy they had hitherto adopted; 
from a perſuaſion, that the Portugueſe had derived a 
great advantage from the drilliant court kept by the vice- 
roy of Goa: that the people of the Eaſt were to be 
dazzled in order to be the more eaſily ſubdued: and that 
it was neceſſary to ſtrike the imagination and the eyes of 
the Indians, who are guided more by their ſenſes than 
the inhabitants of our climates. | 

Tux Dutch had another reaſon for aſſuming an air 
of dignity. They had been repreſented in Aſia as pi- 
rates, without a country, without laws, and without a 
ruler. To filence theſe calummies, they endeavoured to 
prevail with ſeveral ſtates adjoining to Java to ſend am- 
baſſadors to prince Maurice of the houſe of Orange. 

THE execution of this project procured them a 
double ad vantage: as it gave them credit with the eaſtern 
nations, and flattered the ambition of the Stadtholder, 
whoſe protection was neceſſary to be obtained, * rea- 
ſons which we are going to explain. | 

Wuezn the company obtained their excluſive privi- 
lege, the ſtraits of Magellan, which could have no con- 
neQtion with the Eaſt Indies, were improperly enough 
included in the grant. - Iſaac Lemaire, one of thoſe 
rich and enterprizing merchants,who ought every where 
to be conſidered as the benefaQors of their country, 
formed the proje& of penetrating into the South Sea 
by the ſouthern coaſts. Acceſs being denied by the on- 
ly track that was known at that time; he fitted out two 
ſhips which paſſed a ſtrait, ſinee called by bis name, 

04 running 


parts of the country; and of the forts that were built B os 
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B 0 aw; running between Cape Horne and the Staten Land; 


and were driven by the force of accidents to the _ 
of Java, where they were condemned, and ths: Crew 
ſent priſoners to Europe. 

Tuts tyrannical proceeding gave offencetd the peo- 
ple, already prejudiced againſt an excluſive commerce, 
It was thought abſurd, that inſtead of giving thoſewho 
attempted diſcoveries, the encouragement theyYeſerved, 
a ſtate purely commercial ſhould forge ſhackles to con- 
fine their induſtry, The monopoly, which the avarice 
of individuals had endured with impatience, became 
more odious when the company ſtretched the conceſſ. 
ons that had been made them beyond their due bounds 
It was found that as their pride and influence increaſed 
with their power, the intereſt of the nation would at 
length be ſacrificed to the intereſt, or even to the ei- 
price oſ this formidable body. It is probable, that they 
muſt have Tunk under the public reſentment ; and that 
the charter, which was near expiring, would not have 


been renewed, if they had not been ſupported by prince ' 


Maurice, favoured by the States-General, and encou- 
raged 16 brave. the ſtorm- by the ſtrength they derived 
from their ſettlement at Java. 

Trovcn the tranquility of this iſland may have 
- been diſturbed by .various commotions, ſeveral wars, 
and ſome conſpiracies, it continues to be as much i in 
ſubjection to the Dutch as they wiſh it to be. 

BAN TAM extends over the weſtern part. One of its 
ſovereigns having reſigned the crown to his ſon, wasre- 
called to the throne in 1680 by the natural reſtleſſneſ- 
of his temper, the bad condu of his ſucceſſor, and 1 
powerful fagtion. His party was on the point of pte. 
vailing, when the young monarch, beſieged in his capi- 
tal by an army of thirty thouſand men, without any ad- 
Ne ue the Gs: of his de baucherics, 

implored 
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his aſſiſtance, beat his enemies, delivered him from his 


pedition was briſk, ſhort, and rapid, and conſequently 
could not be expenſive; they contrived to make the 
charges of the war amount to a prodigious ſum. The 
ſituation of things would not admit of a ſcrutiny into 
the ſum demanded for ſo great a piece of ſervice, and 
the exhauſted ſtate of the finances made it impoſſible 
to diſcharge it. In this extremity this weak prince de- 
termined to entail ſlavery on himſelf and his deſcen- 
dants, by granting to his deliverers the excluſive trade 
of his dominions. N | . 
Tur company maintain this great privilege with 
three hundred and fixty-eight men, who are ſtationed 
in two bad forts, one of which ſerves as a habitation for 
the governor, the other as a palace for the king. The 
expences of this ſettlement amount to no more than 
100,000 livres, (4, 375.) which are regained upon the 
merchandiſe ſold there. Their clear profits conſiſt of 
what they gain upon three millions weight of pepper, 
which they oblige. the inhabitants to ſell at twenty-five 
livres twelve ſols (17. 27. 4d 3.) a hundred. | 


what the company receives from Tſieribon, which it 
ſubjected without any efforts, without intrigues, and 
without expence. The Dutch were ſcarce ſettled at 
Java, when the ſultan of this narrow but very fertile 
ſtate, put himſelf under their protection, to avoid ſub- 
mitting to a neighbouring prince more powerful than 
himſelf, He ies them annually a thouſand laſts of 
rice, each weighing three thouſand three hundred 
pounds, at ſeventy-ſix livres ſixteen ſols (about 3/. 7-. 
24. J.) a laſt. A million weight of ſugar, the fineſt of 
which coſts thirteen livres nine ſols (about 115. 94) a 

© 4 A hundred; 


rival, and re-eſtabliſhed his adthority. Though the ex- 


THass profits are inconſiderable in compariſon of 
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implored the protection of the Dutch. They flew to BOOK 
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BOOK hundred; one million two hundred thouſand, pounds of 
„coffee, at four ſols (ad.) a pound; a hundred quintal 
9 of pepper, at four ſols eight deniers (about ad. 3) 
pound; thirty thouſand pounds of cotton, the fineſt of 
which coſts no more than one livre eight ſols (about 1 
ad. 2) a pound; ſix hundred thouſand pounds of areca, 
at twelve livres (10s. 64.) a hundred. Though fixing 
theſe prices ſo low is a maniteſt impoſition -upon the 
weakneſs of the inhabitants, the people of Thieribon 
who are the moſt gentle and civilized of any in the 
iſland, have never been provoked by this injuſtice to 
take up arms. A hundred Europeans are ſufficient t 
keep them in ſubjection. The expences of this ſettle 
ment amount to no more than 41,000 livres, (ig. 
155.) which is gained by linens imported thither, 
Tux empire of Mataran, which formerly extendel 
over the whole iſland, and at preſent takes up the great- 
eſt part of it, was the laſt that was reduced to ſubjeQion, 
Often vanquiſhed, and ſometimes vanquiſhing, it con- 
tinued its ſtruggles for independency, when the ſonand 
brother of a ſovereign, who died in 1704, diſputed the 
ſucceſſion. The nation was divided between the two 
rivals. He who was intitled to the crown by order d 
ſucceſſion, had fo viſibly the advantage, that he mul 
ſoon haye got the ſupreme power entirely into his hand, 
if the Dutch had not declared in favour of his rial 
The party, eſpouſed by theſe republicans, at length pre- 
vailed after a ſeries of conteſts, more ad ive, frequent 
well conducted, and obſtinate, than could have been ei- 
peed. The young prince, whom they wanted to de- 
prive of the right of ſucceſſion to the king his father, 
diſplayed ſo much intrepidity, prudence and firmneh, 
that he would have triumphed over his enemies, had i 
not been ſor the advantage they derived from their ms 
| | __ 
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gazines, forts, and ſhips. His uncle uſurped his throne; B 00 K 


but ſhewed himſelf unworthy to fill it. 
WueN the company reſtored him to the crown, they 
dictated laws to him. They choſe the place where his 
court was to be fixed, and ſecured his attachment by a 
citadel in which a guard was maintained, with no other 
apparent view than to protect the prince. After all 
theſe precautions, they employed every artifice to lull 
his attention by pleaſures, to gratify his avarice by pre- 
ſents, and to flatter his vanity by pompous embaſſies. 
From this æra, the prince and his ſucceſſors, who were 
educated ſuitably to the part they were to act, were no- 
thing more than the deſpicable tools of the deſpotiſm of 
the company. All that is neceſſary for their ſupport, 
is three hundred horſe and four hundred ſoldiers, whoſe 
maintenance, includiug the pay of the agents, coſts them 

160,000 livres. (33,250!) | | 
Tax company are amply reimburſed for this expence 
by the advantages it ſecures them. The harbours of 
this ſtate afford docks for the conſtruction of all the 
ſmall veſſels and loops employed in the company's ſer- 
vice. They are ſupplied from hence with all the tim- 
ber that is wanted in their ſeveral Indian ſettlements, 
and in part of their foreign colonies. Here too they 
load their veſſels with the productions with which the 
kingdom is obliged to furniſh them; conſiſting of five 
thouſand laſts of rice, at forty-eight livres (21. 25.) a 
laſt ; as much ſalt as they require; at twenty-eightlivres 
ſixteen ſols (about 11. 57. 2d.) à laſt; a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of pepper, at nineteen livres four ſols (167. 
9d. 3.) a hundred ; all the indigo that is raiſed, at three 
livres (about 27. 5d. 4) a pound; cadjang, for the uſe 
of their ſhips, at ſeventy-fix livres ſixteen ſols (about 3. 
1:.2d. J.) a laſt; cotton yarn, from twelve ſols to one 
live (from about 6d. to 17. 3d. a pound, according to 
8 ü 20 


BOOK its quality: and the ſmall quantity of cardamomun 
0 . is produced there, at a ſhameful price. 
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Tux iſland of Madura, which is ſeparated foo the 
ports of Mataran only by a narrow channel, is obliged, 
by a garriſon of fifteen men, to furniſh rice ata 
low rate. This iſland, in common with the people of 
Java, labours under a ſtill more odious oppreſſion, The 
company's commiſſaries make uſe of falſe meaſure in 
order to procure a larger quantity of goods from the 
people that are to furniſh them. This fraud, praiſed 
for their own private advantage, has not hitherto beet 
puniſhed ; and there is no reaſon to hope that it eve 
will. Balambangan is the only diſtri in the iſland o 
Java, that is not expoſed to theſe iniquitous praQiice, 
The Dutch who lighted it, on account of its not fur: 


niſhing any article of trade, have held no correſpontien 


with it. 
Fon the reſt, the Dutch having abated the turbulen- 
cy of the Javaneſe, by gradually undermining the lam 


that maintain it; and ſatisfied with having forced then 


to give ſome attention to agriculture, and withihaving 
ſecured to themſelves a commerce perfealy excluſive, 
have not attempted to acquire any property in the iſland 
Their territory extends no farther than the ſmall king- 
dom of Jacatra. 'The ravages committed by the Dutch 
when they conquered this ſtate, and the tyranny tht 
followed that conqueſt, had turned it into . lt 
{till remains uncultivated and inactive. 


Tux Dutch, thoſe of them in particular whe * | 


India to ſeek their fortunes, were hardly qualified tore- 
cover this excellent ſoil from its exhauſted ſtate. It ws 
ſeveral times propoſed to have recourſe to the Ger- 
mans; and by the encouragements of ſome advancty 
and ſome gratuities, to exerciſe their induſtry in a mar- 


ner the moſt advantageous to the company. * 


— . 
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theſe laborious people might have done in the fields, the B * OK 
lk manufacturers from China, and the linen-weavers ; 


from Coromandel, might have executed in the work- 
ſhops, for the improvement of manufaQtures. As theſe 
uſeful projects did not favqur any private views, they 
continued to be nothing more than projects. At length 
the Governors General Imhoff and Moſſel, ſtruck with 
a ſcene of ſuch great diſorder, endeayoured to find out 


a remedy. | 


Wiru this view they ſold to the Chineſe and the 
Europeans, at a ſmall price, the lands which the govern- 
ment had acquired by oppreſſive means. This manage- 
ment has not produced all the good that was expected 
from it. The new proprietors have ſeldom ventured to 
keep any thing upon their eſtates but ſheep and cattle, 
for which they have an eaſy, certain, and advantageous 
market. They would have applied themſelves to agricul- 
ture, which requires more care, greater pecuniary encou- 
ragements, and a greater number of hands, if the com- 
pany did not inſiſt on their furniſhing the commodities at 
the ſame price they give for them in the reſt of the iſland. 
At this preſent time there are no more than a hundred 
and fiſty thouſand ſlaves, who are under the direction of 
a ſmall number of free men. The produce of their la- 
bours-conſiſts of two millions weight of coffee, a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds of pepper, twenty five 
thouſand pounds of cotton, ten' thouſand pounds of in- 
digo, ten million of ſugar, and ſix thouſand lecques of 
areca, The two laſt articles have been cultivated with 
more ſpirit than the reſt, becauſe private perſons, having 
the liberty to purchaſe and export them, pay twenty 
per cent. dearer for them than the company. 

THEsE commodities, as well as all thoſe that are pro- 
duced in Javan, are carried to Batavia, which is built 
on the ruins of the ancient capital of Jacatra. 

A ciTY 
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there than in other ſettlements, formed by the Eur 


muſt have received many ſucceſſive improvements. |; 
is well built; the houſes, though not magnificent; in 
pleaſant, commodious, and well furniſhed ; the free; 
are broad, running in ſtrait lines, with rows of large 
trees on each fide, and canals cut through them; they 
are always clean, though it has not been thought p- 
per to pave them, for fear of increaſing the heat by to 
ſtrong a reflection of the ſun's rays. All the public 
buildings have an air of grandeur; and the generiliy 
of travellers look upon Batavia as one of the fineſt citie 
in the world. ge: th | | 
Tux number of inhabitants, including the ſuburk 
and liberties, does not exceed an hundred thouſand. The 
greateſt part of this number are ſlaves. Here are like 
wife Malayans, Javaneſe, free Macaſſars, who are al} a 
them indolent enough; and Chineſe, who have the er. 
cluſive exerciſe of all trades, are the only cultivators of 
the ſugar cane, and manage all the manufaQuures, The 
number of Europeans may amount to ten thouſand; of 
theſe, four thouſand born in India, are, to an inconceiv- 
able degree, degenerated. 'This ſtrange perverſion ispro- 
bably owing to the generally received cuſtom, of com- 
mitting the care of their education to ſlaves. 
Tux corruptions at Batavia have, however, been er- 
aggerated. Diſſolute manners are not more prevalent 


peans in Aſia, It is true they drink to exceſs z- but the 
ties of marriage are held ſacred. None but unmarried 
men keep concubines, who are generally of the rank of 
ſlaves. The prieſts have endeavoured to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of theſe connections, which are always ſecret, by 
refuſing to baptize the offspring of them ; but they are 


become leſs rigid, ſince a carpenter belonging, to the 


company 
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company, who choſe his ſon ſhould be of ſome religion 5 0 6x 
or other, took it into his head to have him eireum - 


iſed. r 
2 * has maintained its ground more ſucceſsful. 
ly than concubinage. The ladies who are univerfally 
ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the richneſs 
of their dreſs, and the magnificence of their equipage, 
have carried their taſte for finery to exceſs, They never 
ſtir out without a numerous train of ſlaves ; and either 
ride in magnificent cars, or are carried in ſuperb palan- 
quins. They wear gold or filver tiſſues, or fine Chineſe 
ſattins, with a net of gold thrown over them; and their 
head-dreſs is loaded with pearls and diamonds. In 1758 
the government attempted to reforin-theſe extravagan- 
cies, by preſcribing a mode of dreſs ſuitable to each 
rank. Theſe regulations were received with contempt, 
means were found to elude, or to purchaſe an immunity 
from them ; and no change took place. It would, in- 
deed, have been a ſtrange ſingularity, if the uſe of pre- 
cious ſtones had been diſcontinued in the country that 
gave them birth; and that the Dutch had regulated a 
ſpecies of luxury in India, which they brought from 
thence with a view of introducing, or increafing it in 
this part of the world. The force and example of an 
European government ſtruggle in vain againſt the laws 
and manners of the climate of Aſia. ) 

Tux heats which might naturally be expected to be 
exceſſive at Batavia, are allayed by an agreeable ſea- 
breeze, which begins to blow every day at ten o'clock, 
and continues till four. The nights are rendered cool 
by land-breezes, which die away at day-break, It 
would contribute to make the air as pure as the ſky 
is ſerene, if they made their canals ſomew hat deeper, 
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BOOK and erected, fluices. Diſorders are not, however, very 
frequent here. The mortality that prevails among, the 
ſoldiers and ſailors, is rather owing to debauchery, bad 
proviſions and fatigue, than to the inclemency of the 
climate. 

NoTHING can be more agreeable than the. environ 
one or two leagues round the capital. The countiy i 
interſperſed with delightful villas, plantations that yield 
an agreeable ſhade, and gardens finely ornamented; and 
even diſpoſed with taſte. It is the faſhion to live there 
all the year, and the people in office only come to By. 
tavia to tranſact public buſineſs. Theſe charming te. 
treats formerly owed their tranquillity to forts eredel 
at a certain diſtance from one another, to prevent the 
incurſions of the Javaneſe. Since theſe people have 
contracted a habit of ſlavery, theſe redoubts ſetye 2 
barracks for the refreſhment of the recruits, after the 
fatigues of a long voyage. 

BarAvIA is ſituated at the n of a dap ry 

| containing ſeveral iſlands of a middling fize, which n. 

= iſt the impetuoſity of the ſea. It is, properly ſpeak- 

= ing, a road; but is as ſafe a retreat from all winds, 
and in all 3 as the beſt harbour. The only in- 
convenience is the difficulty of going, in ſtormy wet 
| ther, aboard the ſhips that are obliged to anchor at a 
conſiderable diſtance. The ſhips undergo the neceſlary 

| ' repairs at the ſmall iſland of Onruſt, which though two 
leagues and a half diſtant, is one of thoſe that chiefly 

| contribute to the goodneſs of the road. It forms an 

1 | excellent dock, is well fortified, and never without 

| three or four hundred European carpenters; and a8 

veſſels can eaſily take in their lading there, magazine: 
are erected for the reception of the larger kinds of mer- 
chandiſe intended for exportation. A pretty conſiders- 
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vver, after fertilizing the fields, and refreſhing Bata - BO O K 
via; ſeems to fall into the ſea, on purpoſe to ſerve AS 4 | 
channel of communication hetween the town and the — 


ſhipping. The lighters that are continualiy meeting 
each other in this paſſage, and formerly drew twelve 
ſect water, are fedueed to one-half: the ſatds aud rub- 
biſh have formed a bank, whichs if; ſuFered: to increaſe, 
will prove an inconveniences and occaſion à very confi. 
derable expence. It is well worth while, on account of 
the importance of Bata via, to pay a ſerious attention to 
every thing that may contribute to the improvement 
and utility of its road, which is the moſt important 
one in Indis. | 0 18 1 221 

All the veſſelz fent out by the company from Europe 
to Aſia arrive there 3 and except What goes direttihy 
from Bengal and Ceylon, they are laden in their return 
with all the articles of thoſe tick ſales, which create 
among us ſo much ſarpriae and admiration. 1905 

Tux expeditions to the different. ſea-ports of India 
ue hardly leſs; perhaps; they ate more conſiderable. 
European veſſels are employed in this ſervice during the 
unavoidable ſtay they are obliged to make in theſe re- 
mote ſens. % ben ae, 1269 no rd ie 2: 

Tx1s two-fold navigation is founded upon that which 
connects all the Dutch ſettlements with Batavia, 'Thoſe 
that lie to the eaſt are led from their fituationg the nn - 
ture of their merchandiſe, and their wants, to keep up 
a briſker correſpondence with ĩt than the reſt. But all 
of them are obliged: to have paſs-ports.. Any ſhip be- 
longing to a private pot ſon, that auld negle& this pre- 
caution, whiah was taken to prevent fraudulent. trade, 
would be ſeized, by the, loops that are continually 
cufing in theſe. latitudes When they arrive at the 
place of theip deſtination, they deliver to the company | 

\ {Th wo ſach 
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I. 
— mn 


cluſive trade of to themſelves, and diſpoſe of the re# 
to whom they pleaſe. The ſlave- trade eonſtitutes one 
of the principal branches of the commerce laſt mention 
ed. Six thouſand of both ſexes are annually'carried to 
Batavia, where they are employed in domeſtic ſervice, 
the cultivation of the lands, or manufaQures,” The 
Chineſe,” who cannot bring or invite over any of ther 
countrywomen, make their choice among the ſlaves 
To theſe articles of importation may be added'thoſe 
brought every year, by a dozen Chineſe jun, from 
Emoy, Limpo, and Canton. Their cargo is valued it 
about zhree millions (131,250).) : and conſiſts of cam- | 
phire, porcelain, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, which are uſed 
in Batavia and the reſt of the Dutch colonies; ui. 
wrought ſilks, which are bought by the eompaty when 
they are in any conſiderable quantity, or HE bel 
there are but few of them, are ſold to thoſe h chile 
to ſond them io Mataſſar or Sumatra, Where the grün- 


dees have pagnes made of them: of tea, which wif 
formerly engroſſed by the company, but is now given 


up to private traders, who ſend it to Europe, Where it 
is ſold by the company who deduct forty per bet for 
the freight. This tea is generally _ aha of the 


worſt ſort. 


Tux junks, which beſides the aorta arti- 
cles, regularly bring two thouſand Chinefe'to'Java, who 
come thither in hopes of making their ſortunes tum 
back ſlag's præzles and the fins of the ſhark,” Which me 
reckoned among the delicacies of the table i China, 
Another article they receive in exchange from Batavis 
is tripam, to the annual amount of two thoufund peru. 
Each pecul, weighing à hundred and twentz- fre 
pounds, ſells from twelve to forty livres (from 10, 64. 


10 1“. 155.) according to its quality. It grows only * 
* et 
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ject from the ſea upon the barren rocks of the eaſt, B 9 K 
ind of Cochin- china, from whence it is carried to Ba-. 
mi, together with thoſe bird's neſts ſo much cele- 
brated all over the eaſt which are found in the ſame 
places. A pecul of the laſt-mentioned merchandiſe ſells 
from 13400 to 2,800 livres, (from 611. 5s. to 1221. 10s.) 
and the Chineſe carry away one thouſand, . Theſe neſts 
re of an oval ſhape; an inch high, three inches round, 
ind weigh about half an ounce. They are formed by 
| ſpecies of the ſwallow ; its head, breaſt, and wings 
re of a fine blue; and its body milk white. They are 
ompoſed of the ſpawn of fiſh; or of a glutinous froth 
hich the agitation of the ſea leaves upon the rocks, to 
vhich they are faſtened at the bottom and on the ſide; 
Vhen ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices, they make a nou- 
iſhing, wholeſome and delicious jelly, and are an ar- 
icle of the higheſt luxury at the tables of the eaſtern 
nohammedans. Their whiteneſs conſtitutes their de- 
icacy: The Chineſe. likewiſe, carty away calin and 
epper, though the company reſerved the exportation 
f thoſe articles to themſelves. Their principal agents 
retend for their own advantage, that theſe exportati- 
ons are not prejudicial to the body which has intruſted 
$ intereſts to their management. 
Tur traffic of the Chineſe at Batavia; beſides the 
erchandiſe they ex pott from thence, brings them in 
me ready money. This wealth is incteaſed by the 
onſiderable ſums that the Chineſe ſettled at Java remit 
d their families, and by the ſums ſooner or later amaſ- 
d by thoſe, who, content with their fortune, return 
d their own countty, of which they ſeldom loſe fight. 
Tux Europeans are not ſo well treated at Batavia as 
de Chineſe, None are admitted there as metchants 
it the Spaniards. Their ſhips come from Manilla 
ith gold, which is the produce of the iſland; and 
P 2 with 
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B SY K with cochineal and piaſtres brought from | Mexico 

\ , They take, in exchange, linens for their own uſe an 
that of Acapulco ; but the principal article is cinnama, 
the conſumption of which is much increaſed by the ge 
neral uſe of chocolate in the new world, and the pro- 
greſs it is daily making in Europe. Since the agi 
and French have ſailed to the Philippines, the former 
branch of this trade has conſiderably declined; the lu. 
ter ſuffered a change in the year 1759. Before that 
time, cimamon was fold to the Spaniards at a moderne 
price; but, at preſent, they are expected to give th 
fame that it bears in Europe. This innovation occaſion 
à coolneſs bet ween the to colonĩes. The confſequency 
of this mifunderſtanding have not come to our know- 
ledge. 

Att, we know is, that the French hardly: ever go u 
Batavia but in time of war. They purchaſe tice un 
arrack there for the uſe of their ſhips and their ſett 
ments, and make their payments for theſe commeſit 
in filver or bills of exchange. 

Tur Engliſh are oftener ſeen thn Al their vel 


fels coming from Europe to China put in 4 this hit- (2 
bour under pretence of taking in freſh water; butit 4 
reality with a view of vending the goods, «Which at 5 
the property of the ſhip's company, conſiſting of cloths bs 
hardware, glaſſes, arms, Madeira, wines, and Portogi 
oils. This clandeſtine trade ſeldom moe a million th, 
of livres. (43,750ʃ.) N * 
 Bes1Des the Engliſſi veſſels ſent from Kijtops, kw I 
ate three or four belonging to the ſame nation, wan . 
are every year fitted out for Batavia from different pam : 
of India. They have attempted to {ell opiuin mf | 
linens there, but have been obſſged to diſcontinue d , 
importation, which was'too prejudicial to private inte. . 


eſt to > be permitted. Their trade is lirmited to the * 
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chaſe of ſugar, which they export to all parts, and of BOOK 
attack, prodigious quantities of which are conſumed * , 
in their colonies. Arrack is a kind of brandy made of 
rice, ſyrup of ſugar, and cocoa-tree, which, after be- 
ing fermented together, are diſtilled. This is one a- 
mong other branches of trade which the Dutch by their 
induſtry, have deprived the Portugueſe” of. The art 
of making arrack, which was originally eftabliſhed at 
Goa, has for the moſt part been transferred to Batavia. 

ALL, imported or exported commodities pay this city 
a tax of five per cent. The revenue ariſing from the 
cuſtoms is farmed at the rate of 1,828,000 livres. 
799 75% The extent of the trade muſt not be eſti- 
mated by this rule, which, however, is always the 
moſt to be depended upen. The people in office pay 
what they think proper, and the company pay nothing, 
35 that would be paying to themfelves. Though they 
are here, as well as in other places, the only mer- 
chants in the iſland, the profits arifing from the pro- 
duRions peculiar to Batavia, do not defray the expences 
of this celebrated mart, which amount to ſix millions. 
(262, 500) ; i 

Ox of the articles of 'this'expence, which is un- The man- 
doubtedly very great, is che maintenance of a council, ner of con- 
which gives laws to all the ſettlements in india, and duRingthe 
bas the ſole direction of affairs. Thie council che Dutch 
is compoſed of the governor of the Dutch Indies, company 
the direfor-general, five directors in ordinary, and a | — 4 
{mall number of extraordinary counſellors, which laſt rope. 
have no votes, and only ſupply the place of the deceaſed 
counſellors in ordinary, till ſucceffors are appointed, 

Tur power of nomination to theſe offices is veſted 
in the direction at home. They are open to all who 
have money, or are relations or retainers to the gover- 
nor- general. On his demiſe, the directors in ordinary 

. proviſionally 
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B O OK proviſionally appoint a ſucceſſor, who ſeldom fails 40 
II. de confirmed in his employment. If the contrary hay. 


pens, he is not admitted into the council; but may en. 
joy all the honours granted to the preſidents tat re- 
tire. 

THz governor-general reports to the council the ſtate 
of all affairs in the iſland of Java; and each counſel 
that of the province intruſted to his care. The direc 
tor has the inſpeQion of the cheſt and magazines x 
Batavia, which ſupply the reſt of the ſettlements, Al 
purchaſes, and all ſales are directed by him. The ſg. 
nature of the company is indiſpenſably necellary' in il 
commercial tranſactions. | 

TROVGH all points ought, ſtrictly ſpeskiag to be 
decided in the council by a majority of votes, the gu. 
vernor-general ſeldom fails to exerciſe an yncontrouled 
authority. This influence is owing to the care he take 
to admit none but perſons of inferior abilities, and to 
the intereſt they find in making their court to him, in 
order to advance their fortunes, If, on any occaſion, 
he meets with an oppoſition that thwarts his deſign, 
he is at liberty to take his own meaſures, making him- 
ſelf anſwerable for the conſequences. 

Tux goyernor-general, like all the reſt of the off 
cers, is appointed only for five years, but uſually hold 
his place during life. There have formerly been in. 
ſtances of goyernors- general, who have retired fron 
buſineſs, to paſs their days in tranquillity at Batavu; 
but the ill treatment experienced from their ſucceſſor, 
has, of late years, determined them to remain in their 
polt till death. They formerly appeared in great ſtate, 
but it was laid aſide by governor-general Imhoff, 2 
uſeleſs and troubleſome. Though all orders of met 
may aſpire to this dignity, none of the army, and but 


few of the gown, have * known to obtain K. It i 
an 
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always filled by merchants, becauſe the ſpirit of the 
company is entirely commercial. "Thoſe who are born 
in India have ſeldom ſufficient addreſs or abilities to 
procure it. The preſent preſident, however, has ne- 
ver been in Europe. 

Tux ſalary of this principal officer is but gender; ; 
he has no more than two thouſand livres (87/./ 10s.) a 
month, and ſubſiſtence equal to his pay. The greateſt 
part of his income ariſes from the liberty allowed him, 
of taking as much as he pleaſes from the magazines at 
prime coſt, and from the liberty he aſſumes of trading 
to any extent he judges convenient. The income of the 
counſellors, members of the council, is likewiſe. very 
conſiderable, though the company allows them only 
four hundred livres (177. 10s.) a month, and goods to 
the ſame amount. | 

Tax council meets but twice A n unleſs _— 
4. extraordinary events require a more ſtrict attend- 

- They appoint to all civil and military employ- 
ments in India, except thoſe of the writer and ſergeant, 
which they thought might be left, without inconveni- 
ence, at the diſpoſal of the governors of the reſpective 
ſettlements. On his advancement to any poſt, every 
man is obliged to take an oath, that he has neither 
promiſed, nor given any thing, to obtain his employ - 
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ment. This cuſtom, which is very ancient, familia- 


rizes people to falſe oaths, and proves no bar to cor. 
ruption, Whoever conſiders the number of abſurd and 
ridiculous oaths neceſſary to be taken at preſent in moſt 
countries, on being admitted into any ſociety or profeſ- 
ſion whatever, will be leſs ſurprized to find prevarica- 
tion ſtill prevail where perjury has led the way, 

ALL connections of commerce, not excepting that of 
the Cape of Good Hope, are made by the council, and 
the reſult of them always falls under their cognizance, 
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B O OK Even the hips that fail directly from Bengal and Cey. 
. ; lon, only carry to Europe the invoices of their'targon, 


Their accompts, as well as all others, are fent to By. 
tavia, where a general regiſter is kept of all affairs, 
Tux council of India is not a ſeparate body, nor is 


it independent. It acts in ſubordination to the diredio 


eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces. 'Though' this is 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, a direction, the care of 
diſpoſing of -the merchandiſe twice a year, is dividel 
between fix chambers concerned in this commerce. 
Their buſineſs is more or leſs according to the fund 
that belong to them. 

Tur general aſſembly, which has the Suech e 
the buſineſs of the company, is compoſed of direclon 
of all the chambers. © Amſterdam nominates eight; 
Zealand, four ; each of the other chambers, one; 
and the ſtate but one. Hence we fee that Amſterdam, 
having half the number of voices, has only one to gain 


to enable it to turn the ſcale, where every queſtion is to 


be decided by a majority of votes. 

Tus body, which is compoſed of ſeventeen perſons 
meets twice or thrice a year during fix years at An- 
ſterdam, and. two at Middleburg. The other chart: 
bers are too inconſiderable to enjoy this prerogative. |! 
having been found by experience, that the ſucceſs fre 
quently depended on ſecret i intrigues, it way propoſed, 

about the middle of the laſt century, to chuſe four of 
the moſt able of the ſeventeen deputies, and to invef 
them with authority to regulate all affairs in Europe 
and India, without the confent of their colleagues, an 
without being obliged even to aſł their opinion. 

IT is true, their myſterious tranſaQi ions, and the 
eonſequences of them, cannot long be kept a ſecret 
The fleet that returns at the end of the ſummer, brings 


| four books of accounts regularly from India. They are 


compares 
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compared with thoſe in Europe. The general * I F x 2 
of the company's accounts are always publiſhed in May, II. 


Every perſon concerned knows what he has gained or 

loſt. The-gain is commonly conſiderable. : 
Tax company's fund did not at firſt exceed 
12,919,680 livres (585, 2361.); Amſterdam furniſhed 
7,349,839 (321, 855“. 15. 34.) ; Zealand, 2,667,764 
(116,714). 13s. 6d.); Delft, 940,000 (41,1251.) ; 
Rotterdam, 354,800 (15,522. 10s.) ; Hoorn, 533,736 
23,3500. 195.) ; Enchuyſen, 1,073,550 (46,9670. 16s. 

d.); 3 4 
" Ulis fund was divided into fums of 6,000 livres, 
(262). 10s.) which were called ſhares, | 

Turm numbers were two thouſand one hundred, 
ſince 1692; however, the profits are divided into two 
thouſand one hundred and thirty. It was then that 
the company, who had always been proteQed by the 
houſe of Orange, and ſtill ſtood in need of its aſſiſtance, 
made the ſtadtholder a preſent of a revenue of thirty 
ſhares for life. 

Tux ſhares ſell for ready money, or upon credit, 
like merchandiſe. No other form is requiſite than to 
ſubſtitute the name of the buyer for that of the ſeller 
in the company's books, the only title by which they 
are held by the proprietor. Avarice and the ſpirit of 
commerce have invented another method of acquiring 
a ſhare in this traſſie. Perſons who have no ſtack to 
fell, and who do not intend to buy, enter into à reei- 
procal engagement, that one of the parties ſhall deliver, 


and the other receive a certain number, at ſuch a time, 
at a price agreed upon. On the day fixed, they com- 
pute the difference between the current price of the 
ſtocks and their value when the agreement was, made; 
they ſettle the balance of the account in money, and 
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the tranſaions over. The deſire of gaining, and 
the fear of loſing by theſe ſpeculations, is produQiye 


of great anxiety. They invent good or bad news; 


they favour or oppoſe the * of others; they try 
to penetrate the ſecrets of the court, or to purchaſe thoſe 
of foreign miniſters. Theſe claiding intereſts have of- 
ten diſturbed the public gain —Matters have 
even been carried to ſuch a height, that the public 
have been obliged to take meaſures to put a ſtop. to 
the rage of ſtock-jobbing. The moſt efficacious me. 
thod has been to declare all bargains of ſale for time 
null and void, unleſs it appears, by the compary' 
books, that the ſeller was a proprietor at the time the 
bargain was made. Men of honour hold, themſelves 
obliged to fulfil their engagements notwithſtanding this 
Jaw : but it is natural to think that it muſt, and indeed 
it does, make theſe tranſaQions leſs frequent. 

THe price of ſtocks, which may be looked upon a 
the true thermometer of the company, has often varied. 
Injudicious or unſucceſsful treaties, freſh competitions 
accidents unavoidably attending an extenſive commerce, 
the tranquillity or the diſturbances of India, and of Eu- 
rope in particular, have occaſioned. theſe changes: For 
ſome years the ſtanding price of ſtocks has been two 
hundred and forty per cent, more than their origins 
value. They formerly roſe as high as ſix hundred and 
fifty per cent. So conſiderable an advance muſt have 
greatly enriched the original proprietors of theſe funds, 
and the families that inherit them : but the preſent pur- 
chaſers ſeldom get more than three and a-half per 
cent. intereſt for their money. This remarkable prol- 
perity has no parallel in hiſtory. Let us try to explain 
the cauſes of it. 

Tas earlieſt ſucceſs of the company was owing to 
their having the good fortune, in leſs than half a cen- 

turf, 
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tury, to take more than three hundred Portugueſe veſ- BO OK 
ſels. Theſe ſhips, ſome of which were bound for Eu- Ih , 
rope, and others for different ſea-ports in India, were 

laden with the ſpoils of Aſia, This wealth, which the 

captors had the honeſty not to meddle with, brought 

to the company immenſe returns, or ſerved to procure 

them. Thus the ſales were very conſiderable, though 

the exports were very moderate... ; 

Tux decline of the maritime power of the Portu- 
gueſe, encouraged the Dutch to attack the ſettlements 
belonging to that nation, and greatly, facilitated the 
conqueſts of them. They found the forts ſtrongly 
built, defended by a numerous artillery, and provided 
with every thing that government and the rich indi- 
viduals of a victorious nation might naturally be ſup- 
poſed to have collected together for their protection. 
To form a juſt idea of this advantage, we need only 
conſider what it has coſt other nations to obtain per- 
miſſion to fix in an advantageous ſituation, to build 
houſes, magazines, and forts; and to procure all 
the conveniences neceſſary for their ſecurity, or their 
commerce. x * 

Wren the company found themſelves in - poſſeſſion 
of ſo many rich and well eſtabliſhed ſettlements, they 
did not give way to a graſping ambition. They were 
deſirous of extending their commerce, not their con- 
queſts, They can bardly be accuſed of any inſtances of 
1njuſtice, except thoſe that ſeemed neceſſary to ſecure 
their power. The Eaſt was no longer a ſcene of blood- 
ſhed, as it had been at the time, when the deſire of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by martial exploits, and the 
rage of making. proſelytes, gave the Portugueſe a me- 
nacing air wherever they appeared in the Indies. 

Tux Dutch ſeemed to have arrived rather to re- 
yenge, and reſcue the natives of the country, than to 
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B O OK enſlave them. They maintained no wats with them, 

: * but ſuch as were neceſſary to procure ſettlements upoy 
their coaſts, and to oblige them to enter into treatie; 
of commerce. It is true, theſe people received ns 20. 
vantage from them, and were deprived of a great part 
of their liberty; but in other reſpects, their new maſ- 
ters, rather leſs barbarous than the conquerors they 
diſpoſſeſſed, left the Indians at liberty to govern them- 
ſelves, and did not compel them to change thei laws, 
their manners, or their religion. 

By their manner of poſting and Jiftributing their 
forces, they contrived to keep the people in ave, 
whom they had at firſt conciliated by their behaviour, 
If we except Cochin and Malacca, they had nothing 
upon the continent but faQories and fmall forts. The 
iſlands of Java and Ceylon contained theit troops and 
magazines: and from thence their ſhips maintained 
their authority, and protected their trade throughout 
the Indies. 

Tunis trade became very. conſiderable by the ſpices 
falling into their hands, after the deſtruction of the 
Portugueſe ſettlements. The demand for this valuable 
article has been more-or leſs extenſive, according to 
circumſtances. At preſent they ſell every year a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds of cloves in India, and 
three hundred and fifty thouſand in Europe : the price 
in both parts of the world is fixed at ten livres (8s, 9d 
a pound. Though the Dutch give no more than eight 
ſols, and a few deniers (about 8d. or gd.) a, pound, it 
coſts them four livres, ſix fols (about 37. 9d. ), on 8c 
count of charges and deficiencies, India takes off ne 
more than a hundred thouſand weight of nutmeg, 
whereas Europe conſumes two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand. It is bought at the rate of two ſols, three denien 
(about 19.3) a pound, and the neceſſary expences bring 
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it to two livres, ten ſols (25, 2d . It ſells for ſeven B Fig K 
livres, ten ſols (6s. 6d. ), on this ſide the cape, and , . 
for no more than fave livres, twelve ſols (44. 10d. ), 

on the other ſide. This difference will never induce 

any merchant to bring us the nutmeg; becauſe the nuts 

that are ſent all over are ſhrivelled, have no oil in 

them, and often decay. Ten thouſand pounds of mace 

is ſufficient for the ſupply of India, a hundred thouſand 

for that of Europe. The prime coſt is ſixteen ſols, 

ſix deniers (about 8d.) a pound, it riſes to five livres 

eight ſols (about 4s. 8d. ), and is fold every where':at 

twelve livres ſixteen ſols (about 1 17. 2d. ). As for the 

cinnamon, the conſumption of it in Europe does not 

exceed four hundred thouſand weight, and in India 

does not amount to two hundred thouſand; the greateſt 

part of which is ſent to Manilla for the uſe of Spaniſh | 
America, It is every where ſold by the company at 
preſent, at the rate of ten livres ten ſols (about 97. 

24.) a pound, though it does not coſt them twelve 
ſols (about 6d. ). That which they refuſe to purchaſe, 
as being too coarſe, is made into oil. They make 
preſents of it to the powers of Aſia who do not chuſe 
to purchaſe it: and it ſells here from about twenty to 
fifty or ſixty livres (17s. 6d. to 24. 125. 6d.) an ounce. 
The ſmell is fo ſtrong, and at the ſame time ſo agree 
able, that it would be commonly, if uot univerſally 
uſed, if the Duteh did not aſk fo high a price for it: it 
being more for their advantage to ſell this . in its 
original form. 

Wæ cannot conelude this important article wittiout 
obſerving, that in proportion as the company's profits 
have decreaſed, they have raiſed the price of ſpices 
both in India and Europe. This, though in itſelf a 
bad expedient, has not rer in any great degree, 

"however, 
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however, the ſale of cloves and nutmeg; for which 
there is no ſuccedaneum. But the caſe has been other! 
wife in regard to cinnamon. A ſpurious kind hay, if 
ſeveral markets, been ſubſtituted for the genuihe; 400 
this branch of commerce is viſibly on the decline; and 
will continue to be more ſo every day. 

THE company have ſpared no pains to Prelude 
excluſive trade of pepper, which they held for ſome 
time. Though their attempts have not been quite 
ſucceſsful, they have ſo far gained their point, as to 
maintain a conſiderable ——— over their compe- 
titors. The quantity they ſell of this article in Europe 
amounts to five millions weight, and three millions five 
hundred weight in India. The company purchale it, 
upon the whole, at thirty-ſix livres (1/. 115. 6d) 4 
hundred weight, and ſell it to us at a hundred livre 
(A. 75. 6d.) and from forty-eight to ſeventy-two l- 
vres, E 21. 125. 6d. on an average.) to the 00 
of Aſia, | 

In conſequence of the ſale of ſpices, the greateſt part 
of the India trade muſt of courſe fall into the hands of 
the Dutch. The neceſſity of exporting them, gave 
them an opportunity of appropriating to themſelves ſe- 
veral other branches of commerce. In proceſs of time 
they became maſters of the coaſting trade of Aſia, 4s 
they were already of that of Europe. 'This navigation 
employed a great number of ſhips and ſailors, who 
without cauſing any expence to the cowpaby . 
ted to its ſecurity, 

By virtue of theſe ſuperior advantages they were 


enabled, for a long time, ro prevent the attempts of 


other nations to interfere in the Indian trade,or to make 
them abortive. The produce of this rich country came 
io the Europeans through the hands of the Dutch: 
who never experienced thoſe reſiraints from their coun- 
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try, which have in later times been impoſed- every B O © K 
where elſe. The government, convinced that the I. 


proceedings of other nations neither ought, nor could 
be a rule to direct theirs, always gave the company 
leave to diſpoſe of their merchandize at the capital 
freely, and without reſerve.” At the time this ſociety 
was inſtituted, the united provinces had neither: any 
manufactures nor crude materials to work upon. It was, 
therefore, at that time, no inconvenience, but rather 
a point of great policy, to.allow, and even encourage; 
the citizens to wear linens and ſtuffs' imported from 
India. The various manufactures which were intro- 
duced into the republic, in conſequence of the repeal 
of the edict of Nantz, might have induced them to lay 
aſide the thoughts of purchaſing their cloathing from 
ſo remote a country; but the fondneſs that prevailed 
in Europe at that time for French faſhions, had given 
ſo advantageous an opening for the manufactures of the 
refogees, that they had not the'leaſt idea of departing 


from the ancient channel. Since the high price of la- 


bour, the neceſſary conſequence of a redundancy of 
caſh, has leſſened the manufaQuures, and obliged” the 
nation to trade upon a frugal plan, India ſtuffs have had 
a greater tun than ever. It was thought that fewer in- 
conveniencies would ariſe from enriching the Indians 
than the Engliſh: or French, whoſe proſperity would 
not failto haſten the ruin of a ſtate,” whoſe opulence is 
only ſupported by the raſhneſs, _ "diſputes; ow pe reef 
lence of other powers. 

Tuis wiſe conduct has rethrde# the decline 67 * 
company; bur the change is at laſt effeded, notwith- 
ſanding the flattering illuſions of an imaginary proſperi- 
. Adetail of facts will ſet this truth in a clear light. 

Wr have ſeen that the original fund of the company, 


vhich has never been ſince augmented, was no more 
than 
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B A O K than 12,919,680 livres. (565,236/.) With this lender 


nn mn 


capital, they attacked the Spaniards and Portugueſe is 
the Indian ſeas, gained conqueſts over theſe, then war. 
like nations, and over the people of Aſia, whoſe num 
bers, at leaſt, rendered them formidable z they formed 
magazines, built cities, and erected forts without num 
ber ; and eſtabliſhed or ſupported their . commence by 
force of arms. Theſe amazing expences laſted fron 
its firſt inſtitution till the year 1665, the ara whendl 
their acquiſitions were made, all their fettlements form- 
ed. During this long and reſtlefs period, the annuil 
return, amounted to twenty and three-foroths per cent, 
Trax company had afterwards no occaſion tofendons 
fleet after another unto the eaſt, to aſſert the domitico 
of thoſe ſeas, to raiſe new armies to ſubdue or ve 
their enemies, or to laviſh their blood and treaſure i 
ſecuring their poſſeſſions. - Their operations were only 
thoſe of a briſk and advantageous: commerce; 1, 
conſequently, their dividend, till the yent 1745, ir. 


| creaſed to about three and twenty per cent. It ba 


fince that time gradually fallen to twenty, fifteen, and 


even lower. We foreſee a ſtill farther reduction M's 
neceſſary to ſtate the reaſons of this conjectue. 

IT is demonſtrated, that at the clofing of the books 
in 1751, the capital of the company in India did not 
amount to more than 71, 00/00 livres, (3065500 
the fleet that was on its way to Europe ſtood then is 
19,200,000, (840,000/ ) $04 the veſſels Giznd out for 
India in 3,000,000 of livres. (1 3% 0 They had 
debt of 14,000,000 of . livres (612,5004) in India, and 
were 22,400,000 livres (980,000/.) in, arrears in L. 
rope. Conſequently the ſtock of the company, each 
ſive of their e 4 not 2 el 
livres. . A 
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Or this ſun, inconfiderable #5 it was, there were on- B 


that is to ſay, ready money, Merchandize, and good 
debts. The remaiticur confiſted of bad debts to the 
amount of three miſſions, {1 37 456.) and of doubtful 
dnes to the amount of 8,500,000 Ryvves; (288, 560. 
8,000,000 livres (350 0010) ) aflotted for proviſion for 
the table; 1,400,000 (61250) for braſs bannen; for 
iron ordnance, bullets, und balls, $60,000 ; (21,87) 
for muſkets and ammunition 1,806,000 ; (78,9501) tor . 
plate 200,000 ; (8,7 50f.) for flaves 306,000 3 (t 1141). 
for cattle and horſes 260,000 3 ($,950L) and fot gods 
entered from different parts of India for Biwi 
11,200,000 livtes. (490,0008;) 

Ir remains to examine 'what profit tis vhtipit 
have been able to make with fo weak a capital. * 
gains, as far as it is poſſible to compute chem, an 
amount to 25,400,000 livres, (1, 1, 20/) bot "their 
ordinary expentes amount to 18,500,000, (Bt 3, 750 
and their dividend, ſuppoſing it to be twenty ve pet 
cent. to 3,330,000 3 (148,68 5J. 107.)  confequently 
they have only 470,000 livres (20,5621, tr.) remain 
ing, to defray the expence of war, the loſs of their ma. 
gazines by fire, or their veſſels by ſea, and all chat trait 
of evils which human prudence can neither foreſee rot 
prevent. 

Tuis ſtate of we matter mult appear, to thoſe who 
ſee things at a diſtance, to have fo little probabiſity, that 
we ſhould not have ventured to warrant the truth of ir, 
if we had not before us govethot-general MoffeP's cor- 
reſpondence with the direction. "This diſcerning and 
able adminiſtrator conſiders the com 1. as un exhauft- 
ed body that is ſuſtained by cordials : it is, as he et- 
preſſes himſelf, a leaky veſſe], that i is wept fi from ſounget- 
ng only by the pump. 

Vol. I. . Tuts 
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ly 23,400,000 livres {1 ,023, j 50%) in commercialefſeas; — 
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4 OK Tuis deplorable ſituation, which will reduce ibe 
. company to the neceſſity of borrowing money 


their capital, or of leſſening their dividend hill * 
any new misfortune ſhould happen, muſt have had it 
cauſes, and thoſe too very conſiderable.  'The moſt ob- 
vious of all is the multitude of petty. wars which hare 
followed each other withoui interruption. Wo 


Reaſons of THE inhabitants of the Moluccas had ſcarce recs- 


the decline 


of the 


vered from the aſtoniſhment into which they had bern 


company, thrown by the viQories gained by the Dutch, over: 


people whom they looked upon as invincible, when 
they grew impatient of the yoke. . The company, 
dreading the conſequences of this diſcontent, made un 
upon the king of Ternate, to oblige him to conſent 
the extirpation of the clove- tree every where exceptin 
Amboyna. The iſlanders in Banda were utterly erte. 
minated, becauſe they refuſed to become their ſlay 
Macaſlar, in order to ſupport their intereſts, kept up1 
conſiderable force for a long time. The loſs of Fo: 


moſa brought on the ruin, of the faQories of Tonk, 
and Siam. They were obliged to take up arms toſup- 


port the excluſive trade of Sumatra. Malacca vs 
beſieged, its territory ravaged, and its navigation inter 
rupted by pirates. Negapatan was twice attacked; 


Cochin was engaged in reſiſting the attempts of tl 


kings of Calicut and Travancor ; Ceylon has been 1 
ſeene of perpetual, diſturbances ; which are full as ie 
quent, and ſtill more violent at Java, where peace cu 
never continue long, unleſs the company wall gi 
reaſonable price for the commodities they require. The 
have engaged in bloody conteſts with an European m. 
tion, whoſe power in India increaſes every day, and 
' whoſe character is not that of moderation. AI the 
wars have proved ruinous, more ruinous, indeed, this 
might have been expected, becauſe thoſe who had tit 
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management of them only ſought opportunities of en- 
riching themſelves. 

TaxsE notorious diſſenſions, have in many duns 
deen followed by odious oppreſſions; which have been 
praQiſed at Japan, China, Cambodia, Arrackan, on the 
banks of the Ganges, at Achem, Coromandel, Surat in 
Perſia, at Baſſora, Mocho, and other places. The great- 
eſt part of the countries in India are filled with tyrants 
who ptefer piracy to commerce, who acknowledge no 
right but that of power, and think that whatever 1s 
practicable, is juſt. 

Taz profits accruing to the company from the pla- 
ces where their trade met with no interruption, for a 
long time counterbalanced the loſſes they ſuſtained in 
others by tyranny or anarchy : but other European na- 
tions deprived them of this indemnification,” This 
competition obliged them to buy dearer, and to ſell 
cheaper. Their natural advantages might, perhaps, 
have enabled them to ſupport this misfortune, if their 
rivals had not determined to throw the trade of India 
to India into the hands of private merchants., By this 
expreſſion we are to underſtand the operations neceſlary 
to tranſport the merchandiſe of one country in Aſia to 
another in Aſia ; from China, Bengal, and Surat, for 
inſtance, to the Philippines, Perſia, and Arabia. By 
means of this circulation, by a multiplicity of exchanges, 
the Dutch obtained for nothing, or for a trifle, the rich 


uy and (kill of the free merchants drove the company 
from all the ſea-ports where equal favour was ſhewn. 
Their flag was ſeldom ſeen in the roads where eight or 
ten Engliſh veſſels appeared. 

Tars revolution, which ſo clearly pointed out to 
them what ſteps they had to take, did not ſet them right 
vith reſpe& to a meaſure that was deſtruQive to trade, 
Q 2 "Je 
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cargoes they brought to Europe. The activity, oecono-— 
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neceſſary to relinquiſh a ſyſtem, not only bad in fel, 
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European merchandiſe to Batavia, from whentt It wg 
diftributed among the different faQories who fold it to 
advantage. This cuſtom oceaſioned expence and los 
of time, the ineonvenience of which were not perceived 
white their profits were ſo enormous. When other m. 
tions cartied on 4 dlrect trade, it became indifpenſably 


but incornpatible with circumſtances, The en 
of euſtom, however, ſtill prevails; and it Was faid y 
be owing to the company's apprehenſions that their et. 
vunts wogld make an ill aſe of any innovation, that the 
did not adopt a meaſure, the necefſicy of which was ſ 
fully-demonſtrated. 

Tuts motive was probably nothing more thats pre- 
text which ſerved as # cover to private intereſt, The 
frauds of the commiffaries wete more than winkel at 
The ptineipal ones had for the moſt part been exaft it 
theit conduct. They were under the direQtion of al- 
mirals who viſited all the faQories, were inveſted with 
abfolute powers in India, and, at the concluſion of every 
voyage, gave an account in Furope of their admin 
rion. In proportion as the government became leſs ac. 
tives the agents, who were not ſo ſtrictiy watched, pre 
more remis. They abandoned themfelves to effetnins- 


| * 4 habit of which is euſily contracted in hot countria, 


he numder of theſe perſons was obliged to be lnicteaſed: 
and no one made a capital point of correcting ah 2 
* Which gave the people in power an Kür nes 
viding for their dependents. They went to Aſm withs 
view of making a confifetable fortune in a fort time. 
Being probibited from trading; their appbintments bot 
being ſufficient to maintain them, and lf tionelt ws 
of pee © themſelves being ſhot againſt them, they 
had recourſe to malpraQuices. | The 2 _ 
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cheated in all their affairs by faQors who had no. intereſt BO OT 


in their proſperity. Theſe diſordets grew to ſuch a 
height, that it was propaſed to allow a premium of ve 
per cent. upon all commodities ſold or bought, which 
was to be divided among all the ſervants according to 
their ranks. Upon theſe terms, they were obliged to 
take an oath that their accaunt was juſt. This atragge- 
ment laſted but five years ; it being found that corrup- 
tion prevailed as much 8s ever ; the premium and the 
oath were aboliſhed ; and fram this period the agents 
aſk any conſideration for their trouble that their avaxice 
hath prompted them to. | Got ann 
Tux contagion, which at firſt infected the lower fac- 
tories, gradually reached the principal ſettlements, and, 
at laſt, Batavia itſelf, . So great-a ſimplicity prevailed 
there at firſt, that the members of the government vſual- 
ly dreſſed like common ſailors, and never wore decent 
cloaths but in their council- chamber. This madeſty 
was accompanied with ſo. diſtinguiſhed a probity, that 
before the year 1650, not one remarkable fortune had 
been made: but this unheard-of prodigy of virtue evuld 
not be of long duration. We have | ſeen warlike ne- 
publics conquer and make acquiſitions. ſar their coun- 
try, and fill the public treaſury with the ſpolls of king- 
doms, But we ſhall never ſes the cititens of a com- 
mercial republic amaſe riches; for a particular body! in 
the ſlate, from which they derive- neither glory, 
profit. The auſterity of republican principles muſt af 
courſe give place to the example of the people of the 
eaſt, This relaxation of mennęrs was more ſonſibly 
perceived in the capital ofthe colony, where the articles 
of luxury that eame fromm all parts, and the air of mag - 
nificence it was thought noceſſary to throw round the 
adminiſtration, introduced a taſte ſor ſhow; This taſte 
occaſioned a corruption af manners; and this cotrup- 
3 tion 
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BO OK tion of manners made all methods of gettin money ali 
. indifferent. Even the eee 4 * 
far diſregarded, that a governor- general finding him. - 
ſelf convicted of plundering the finances without mer. 
cy, made no ſcruple of juſtifying his conduct by ſhey. 
ing a carte blanche ſigned by the company. 

How could the conduct of the governors be reme. 
died when their depravation could not be foreſeen in the 
infancy of the republic, where a purity of manner: and 
frugality prevailed ? In theſe ſettlements of the Dutch, 
the laws had been made for virtuous men; other man- 
ners required other laws. b, 11-2 3 500% 

- Tas diſorders might have been repreſſed in ibi 
firſt beginnings, if they had not naturally made the fame 
progreſs in Europe as in Aſia. . But as a river that over. 
flows its banks colleQs more mud than water in its pa 
ſages ſo the vices which riches bring along with them, 
increaſe faſter than riches themſelves. | The poſt of di 
rector, which was at firſt allotted to able ' merchant, 
was; at length, veſted in great families, where it is held 
with the magiſtracies, by virtue of which it was fir 
procared. Theſe families, engaged in political view, 
or in the ſervice of: adminiſtration, : conſidered theſe 
poſts, which they had raviſhed from the company, only 
in the light of a conſiderable income, or an eaſy pro- 
viſion for their relations; ſome of them even as oppor- 
© tunities of making a bad uſe of their credit. Thee boſ- 
neſs of receiving accounts, hearing debates and carry- 
ing on the moſt impbrtant tranſactions of the company, 
was left to a ſecretary, who, under the plauſible title a 
advocate, became the ſole manager of all the affair. 
The governors, who met bat twice a year, in ſpring and 
autumn, at ahe arrival and departure of the fleets; for- 
got the habit and track of all buſineſs which requires 4 


conſtant attention. They were obliged to repoſe un in- 
aof » © min 
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tire confidence in a perſon appointed by the tate to BO © K 
make ex tracts from all the diſpatches that arrived from 5 


India, and to draw up the form of the anſwers that were 
to be returned. This guide, who was ſometimes inca- 
pable, often bribed, and always ſuſpicious, frequently 
led thoſe he had the conducting of the beink of Aa x preci- 
pice where he left them to fall. 

Tu ſpirit of commerte ariſes from intereſt; and in- 
tereſt always occaſions diſputes. Each chamber wanted 
to have docks, arſenals, and magazines, for. the ſhips 
they were to fit out. Offices were multiplied, a 
were encouraged by ſo wrong a proceeding; 

IT was a maxim in every department to e 
as it had a right to do, in proportion to its armaments. 


Theſe goods were not alike proper for the placts ſoer 
which they were deſtined, and ye: either got fold t 


all, or ſold to diſadvantages © 'v 1970 4 out ant bor 


Wurx circumſtances called for extraordinaryifup. © 
plies, a ſpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraidilofibe- - 


traying its weakneſs by confeſſing its wants; lod them 
to avoid borrowing money in Holland gawhere: they 
would have paid only an intereſt of three per cent; and 
to have recouſe to Batavia, here money was dt fix; or 
more frequently to Bengal, or the coaſt of Coromandel, 
where it was at nine per cent. and ſometimes much 
higher. Abuſes were multiphed on all ſide ses 


Tux ſtates-· general, whoſe buſineſs it was to examine, 


every three years, into the ſtate of the company; to 
ſatisfy themſelves that they kept within the limits aſ- 
ſigned by their grant :; to ſee that juſtice» was adminiſ- 
tered to the perſons concerned gj and that the trade was 
carried on in a manner that is not prejudicial to the 
republic ; might, and ouglit to have, put Mop to theſe 
inegularities. Whatever their reaſons might be, this 
v4 never done. In conſequence of this dar 


Q4 | they 
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100 K they had the mortification to ſee the proprigtens unit 
+ im conferring upon the laſt ſiadtholder the ſupreme 6. 
rection of their affairs in Europe and India : without be. 
ing aware of the danger that might reſult ſrom the in. 
fluence that a perpetual pteſident of the-taie muſſ hase 
over a rich and poweriul body. Notwithſtaeding thy, 


the dividend is at this time larger, and the priee of 
ſtocks higher. A certain permature death; bas dawn 
a veil over the plan of reformation that had been can 
corted. Neceſſity wilt oblige them ta refuoie it, with 
fuch: wife precautions, no doubt, as may prevent the 
abuſe of that power, againſt n they * chen 
ſebres bound to proteſt. 

Meaſures . Tu firſt ſtep muſt ho, ta convince themſelygihe 
thatremain ghe, gawer ument of the company is too complicated ena 
22 in Zurope. A dire ien veſted in ſo many chamber, 
eſtabliſn - and in ſuch a number of directors, maſt be | atiended 
ment of Wich infitlite inconveniencts. It is impoſſible thatth 
any's af- ſame: ſpirit ſhould operate; every where alikey/ and thut 
airs, the irzaſactiona ſbouls be carried on without receiving i 
tindture from the oppaſite views af the pers who 
conduit them in different places, without Sonett or 
connection. Unity af deſigu, ſo neceſſaty is; the fre 
arts, is equally advantageous in bub neſa. It wilt be 
vain objefted that it is the iwtereſt of all damoctatiti 
ſtates to divide their wealth, and ta raakÞ. the eſtates of 
the citizens as equal as poſſible. , Fhis maxim in iffell 
true, is not applicable to a republic that has no territerſs 
and mgintgins itſelf. merely by; its, commenes./; It will 
therefore be expadient-'that: every artiele-boanght or f 
ſhould fall under ons geperal:inſpeRtion; and ho ba 
into one path. The favings that: would: be made 
be the lea ſtu vantage the een would receive ſron 
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aon this place, which wauld be the center of in- B 
telligence from all quarters, deputations might be lent 
to inquire into, and correct abuſes in the remateſt —_— — 
of Alla. The conduct of the Dutch towards the In- 
dian princes, from whom they have forcibly extorted an 
excluſive commerce, will be one of the. firſt object: of 
their conſideration. They have, far a long time, be- 
haved towards them with an inſalent pride; have at- 
tempted to learn the ſecrets af their government ; and 
to engage them in.quarcels with their neighbours ; they 
they have ſomented diviſions among their ſubjects, and 
ſhewn a diſtruſt mixed with animaſity 3 they have obli- 
ged them to make ſacrifices which they never promiſed ; 
and deprived them of advantages ſecured to them by the 
terms of capitulatian. All theſe intolerable acts of ty- 
ranny, occaſion frequant diſturbances, which ſometimes 
end in hoſtilities. To reſtore harmony, which is a taſk 
that grows more neceſſary and more diſſic alt every day, 
agents ſhould be appointed, who, to à ſpirit of madera- 
lion, join a knowledge of the intereſts, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, religion, and manners of theſe nations. At pre- 
fent, perhaps, the company may bo unprovided with per- 
ſons of this character: but it concerns them to procure 
them, Perhaps too they might find them among the 
ſuperintendants of theig factories, Which ihar have _ 
reaſon to induce them to abandon, 

Taz diſcerning pert of the merchants of all 0 
unanimouſly agree; that the Dutch ſetilements in India 
ue too numerous: and that by leſſening their number, 
they wauld greatly reduce their ex pences, without enn: 
hug their commerce. The company cannot poſſibly 
be ignorant of what is {a generally known. One would 
be apt to thinks they were induced ta contiake the ſac · 


ores that were chargeable to them, to prevent a ſuſpi- 
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ger. All that deſerves their attention, is to make a due 
diſtinction between what it is convenient to part with, 
and advantageous to retain. They have before them 
ſeries of fats and experiments, which mult preren 
any miſtake in an arrangement of ſuch importance. 

- Int the ſubordinante faQories, which they may think 
Proper to continue for the advantage of trade, they wil 
demoliſh all uſeleſs fortifications; they will diſſolve the 
councils eſtabliſhed out of oſtentation rather than nece. 
fity : and they will proportion the number of their {e- 
vants to the extent of their buſineſs. Let the compa 
call to mind thoſe happy times, when two or three fac 
tors choſen with judgment, ſent out cargoes infinite) 
more conſiderable than any they have received ſince; 


when they raiſed amazing profits upon their good P 
which, in proceſs of time, have been diverted into the 0 
-pockets of their numerous agents; and then they vil e 
not hefitate a moment to return to their old matim, 1 
and 10 prefer a ſimplicity which made them rich, on Wl 
empty parade that ruins them. Theſe diſorden ven a: 
owing to their own miſcondu&. The Europeans ſet by 
tled in their colonies, lived in diſgrace if they were m i 
engaged in their ſervice, Every expedient was tried i ay 

ou 


extricate themſelves from a ſtate of humiliation which 
it was impoſſible to endure. The ſoperintendants fuffer- 
ed themſelves to be corrupted ;" and employment wer Wl 7” 
multiplied without neceſſity and without meaſure. L 
them diſcountenance'a prejudice, which, in whatert 
light it is viewed, is unjuſt and pernicious 3 and the rt 
formation we are pointing out will eaſily bezccompliſhes 
Ir will be attended with greater difficulties in the 
large colonies. The company's agents there are a more 
numerous, reputable, and in proportionz à more opulent 


Jr and conſequent] y leſs diſpoſed to ſubmit to any re. 
gulat100s 
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to order : ſince the abuſes they have either introduced, 
or winked at, muſt ſooner or later inevitably bring-on 
the ruin of the intereſts, over which they preſide. 
The miſmanagement that prevails in the work-ſhops, 
magazines, docks, and arſenals at Batavia, and other 
large ſettlements, is ſcarcely to be paralleled. The 
mal-praQices of the ſuperintendants and ſubordinate 
officers are ſo notorious, that according to the moſt 


| ſaveurable repreſentations, at leaſt two thirds might be 


ſaved if the buildings, works and repairs were execut- 
ed by contract. eee ben 
Tuks arrangements would lead to others ſtill more 
conſiderable. At their firſt riſe, the company eſtabliſh- 
ed fixed and preciſe rules, which were not to be de- 
parted from on any pretence, or on any occaſion what- 
ſoever. Their ſervants were mere machines, the ſmall- 
eſt movements of which were wound up before-hand. 
They judged this abſolute and univerſal direction neceſ- 
fary to correct what was amiſs in the choice of their 
agents, who were moſt of them drawn out of obſcu- 
rity, and had not the advantage of that careful educa- 
tion which would have enlarged their ideas. The com- 
pany themſelves did not ſuffer the leaſt variation in their 
own conduct, and to this invariable uniformity, they 
attributed the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes. The fre- 
quent misfortunes, which this ſyftem occaſioned, did 
not prevail with them to lay it aſide ; and they always 
adhered obſtinately to their firſt plan. In this they were 
not guided by reflection, but followed a blind impulſe, 
At this time of the day, when they can no longer com- 
nit errors with impunity, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
make ſome alterations. Tired of maintaining a diſad- 
rantageous ſtruggle with the free traders of other na- 
tons, they ſhould reſolve to leude the commerce from 
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advance-money, the ſalaries of the commulſazies, and 


_ creaſe, The ſacrifice they mY make to the gener 
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B O OE one part of India to another, to private perſons, 'This 


happy innovation would make their colonies richer and 
more powerful. They themſelves would. reap. more 
advantage from the cuſtoms that would be paid in their 
factories, than they receive from the faint efforts of an 
expiring commerce. Every thing, even the ſhips that 
are too old to be ſent to Europe, would turn to account 
The navigators in theſe ſettlements would be glad u 
make uſe of them in thoſe calm ſeas. 

Pxxnars the company might carry che plan of n. 
formation ſtill further. Would it not be a proper 
ſcheme to reſign the trade of linens exported to u 
rope to individuals? "Thoſe who are acquainted vith 
their  aperations, know very well that they gain w 
more than thirty per cent. by this article, which i 4 
ways ſold to them at a dear rate by their agent, 
though it is bought with . their. own. money. If we 
dedutt from this profit, the averages, the -interel « 


the hazards at ſeg, the remainder will be very trifling 
Would not twenty per cent. freight, which the fre 
merchants would readily, give, be of n 
to the company? 

Tur would then be releaſed N W . 
reſtraints of their preſent commerce, and the port « 
Batavia would be open to all nations; wha: would lod 
their ſhips with the merchandize of Europe ; with the 
goods bought by the company, at a low: prigey-of the 
Indian princes, with whom they carry on an uit 
trade; and with the ſpices deſtined for all ahe fun. pn 
in Aha, where the conſumption would :necaſlanily in 


freedom of trade, would be amply rewarded by the 
certain, eaſy and advantageous fals of {x piees in Eyrope- 
The progrels of corruption would be den by ale 
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but little care to preſerve it. | - 

Tux neceſſity of making the internal atrangements 
we propoſe, is ſo much the more urgent, as the com- 
pany are in imminent danger of loſing the conſtituent 
part of their power, and of having the ſpice trade 
taken from them. | * 5 

Ir is _— reported that the clove-tree is no 
longer to be f. any whete but at Amboyna ; bat 
this is a miſtake. Before the Dutch got pollen of 
the Moluccas, properly fo called, all the iſlands in this 
archipelago were covered with theſe trees: they or- 
dered them to be pulled up, and continue to ſend two 
loops, each having twelve ſoldiers on board, with or- 
ders to deſtroy it wherever it made its appearance. But 
not to lay any ſtteſs here upon the baſeneſs of ſuch ava- 
rice, which counteraQts the bounty of nature, theſe ex- 
tirpators, with all their induſtry, can only execute 
their commiſſion upon the coaſt. Were three hundred 
men to be continually employed in traverſing the fo- 
reſts, they would not be able fully to anſwet the inten- 
tion of their employers. The earth rebels againſt this 
devaſtation, and ſeems to reſiſt the wickedneſs of men. 


it, and mocks the unfeeling induſtry of the Dutch, who 
wiſh to ſee nothing grow but for themſelves. The Eng- 
liſh that are ſettled at Sumatra have, for ſome years, 
ſent cloves to their mother country, which they obtain 
from the inhabitants of Bally, who gather them in places 
where, it is pretended, they no longer exilt. 6 


Ir is equally a miſtake that the nutmeg-tree is con- 
ined to Banda: it grows in New Guinea, and in the 
iſlands that lie near that cbaſt. The Malays, the only 
People who held any correſpondence with thele fierce 
2 N33 en een en ene r 


The clove ſprings up under the inſtrument that deſtroys 
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to ſo plain a rule of adminiſtration ; and order would be B 0 or 
eltabliſhed on ſuch firm grounds, that it would require . 
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nations, have carried the produce of this tree to Ban- 
via; the precautions that have been taken to conceal 
the knowledge of this fact have only ſerved the more 
fully to confirm it ; and its truth is ſupported by ſo 
many atteſtations, that it is impoſſible to entertain 1 
doubt of it. 

Ir, however, the certainty of theſe facts ſhould be 
called in queſtion; if either habit or tradition ſhould 
make it believed that the Spaniards ſettled at the Phi. 
lippines could not, with great advantage to themſelves, 


eaſily procure the clove and nutmeg- tree; it muſt on 


all Bands be acknowledged, that, in theſe remote ſe, 
an event has happened, which merits a ſerious attention, 
The ſtrait of Lombok has been diſcovered by the Rag. 
liſh : in conſequence of this diſcovery, they have pene- 
trated as far as Saffara, which lies between New Gu- 
nea and the Molucca Iſlands. This iſland is found to 
be in the ſame latitude, to have the ſame ſoil, and the 
ſame climate, with thoſe that produce the ſpices, and 
they have formed a ſettlement upon it. I» it credible 
that this active and perſevering nation will loſe ſight d 
the only object they can propoſe to themſelves fron 
this Htuation ? or that they will be diſcouraged by the 
obſtacles they may meet with? Could we ſuppoſe the 
company ſo little acquainted with the character of thei 


rivals, their ſituation would no longer be doubtful; it 
would be deſperate. 


SETTING aſide this conteſt between trading intereſ 
the Dutch have reaſon to be apprehenſive of one of 4 
flower and more deſtruQive kind. All circumſtances 
particularly their manner of conduQing their forces 
both by ſea and land, conſpire to invite their enemis 
to attack them. 

Tux company have a fleet of about a hundred ſhips 


fed fix hundred to a thouſand tons burthens. 2 


eight or thirty are annually ſent out from Europe, and 
* | a (mall 
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: ſmaller number returns. Thoſe that are not in a con- B OO K 


dition to return, make voyages in India, where the ſeas, 1 
except thoſe in the neighbourhood of Japan, are ſo calm — 


that weaker veſſels may ſail in them with ſafety. In 
times of profound peace the ſhips ſail ſeparately, but 
on their return they always form two fleets at the cape, 
which come by the Orcades, where two ſhips belong- 
ing to the Republic wait to convoy them to Holland. 
In time of war this detour was contrived to avoid the 
enemy's privateers; and they continue to make uſe of 
it in time of peace, to prevent contraband trade. It 
was found difficult to procure ſailors who would en- 
counter the cold blaſts of the north, after being uſed to 
hot climates; but this difficulty was ſurmounted, by 
offering two months pay extraordinary. This cuſtom 
has been continued even when contrary winds or ſtorms - 
drove the fleets into the channel. The chamber of 
Amſterdam attempted but once to ſuppreſs this cuſtom ; 
but they were in danger of being burnt by the populace, 
who, like the reſt of the nation, diſapproved of the ar- 
bitrary proceedings of the company, and lamented their 
excluſive privilege. The company's navy is command- 
ed by officers who were orginally ſailors or cabin-boys; 
they are qualified for pilots, and for working a ſhip, but 
they have not the leaſt notion of naval evolutions, not 
to mention that from the defects of their education they 
can have no idea of the love of glory, or of inculcating 
it into that claſs of men who are under their command. 
Tuxix condu8 is ſtill worſe with regard to their land 
forces. Soldiers who have deſerted from every nation 
in Europe may, indeed, be expected not to want cou- 
rage ; but their proviſion and clothing is ſo bad, and the 
are ſo much harraſſed, that they are averſe from the ſer- 
vice, The officers, who, for the moſt part, originally 
belonged to ſome low profeſſion, in which they got a 
ſum ſufficient to purchaſe their poſts, are incapable of 
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5 0 O K infuſing into them a military ſpirit, The contempt i 
* which a people purely commercial hbld thoſe who 
ſituation dooms them to an involuntary power, toge. 
| ther with their averſion from war, contributes ty 
to degrade and difpirit them. To thele e ar, 
of their inaQivity, weakneſs, and want, of diſcipline 
may be ſubjvined anothet, which is equally applicate 
to the land and ſea ſervice. _ 

Tuxtzx is not, perhaps, in the moſt flaviſh goers 
ments ſo dſhonourable and iniquitous a mode of railing 
ſeamen and ſoldiers, as that which has, for a long ting 
been practiſed by the company. Their agents, calle 
by the people vendeurs d"ames (kidnappers) who areal 
ways buly in the territories, and even beyond the bom, 
daries of the republick, make it their employment u 
intice credulous men to embark for India, in hopes d 
making a conſiderable fortune in a ſhort time, Thok 
who are allured by the bait are enrolled,” and-rectin 
two months pay, which is always given to their bs 
trayer. They enter into an engagement of three huv 
dre tivres, II zl. 28. 6d.) which 4s the profit. f the 
petfon that enliſts them, who is obliged by this ages 
ment to furniſh them with ſome clothes worth about 
tenth part of that ſum. The debt js ſecured bydne « 
the company's bills, but it is never paid unleſs the deli 

or lives long enough to diſcharge it out of his pays 
A courAxx which ſupports itſelf, notwighſlanday 
this contempt for the military order and with folder 
ſo corrupted, ſhould enable us to determine the ps 


and that political meaſures how well ſgeyer d 8d 
be combined, are not always able to reſiſt the m ef 
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is by no means impoſſible. It can never inſpire that 
public ſpirit of enthuſiaſm for glory which it has not it- 
ſelf. In this reſpect it is the fame with a company as with 
a government, which ſhould form its troops upon thoſe 
principles only that are the baſis of its own conſtitution, 
Oeconomy, and the deſire of gain ate the principles of 
adminiſtration adopted by the company. Theſe are the 
motives that ſhould attach the ſoldier to their ſervice. 
As he is engaged in commercial expeditions, he ſhould 
be aſſured of a feward proportioned to the means he 
hath exerted in forwarding their ſucceſs, and his pay 
ſhould be made ont to him in flock. Then perſonal in- 
tereſt, far from weakening the general intentions, will 
only ſerve to ſtrengthen them. 4 
Ir theſe refleQions ſhould not prevail upon the compa- 
y to alter this important part of their adminiſtration, 
t them at leaſt be awakened by the proſpe& of the 
hangets that threaten them. If they were attacked in 
ndia, they would be deprived of their ſettlements there 
leſs time than it has taken them to wreſt them from 
he Portugueſe. Their beſt towns have neither covert 
ays, nor glacis, nor outworks, and would not hold out 
week. They are never ſtocked with proviſious, though 
ey are always filled with warlike ſtores. There are 
dt more than ten thouſand men, whites and blacks, to 
eſend them and there ſhould be double that number. 
heſe diſadvantages would not be compenſated by the re- 
urces of the navy. The company has not a ſingle veſſel 
the line in all its ports, and it would be impoſſible to 
the merchantmen as ſhips of war. The largeſt of thoſe 
at return to Europe have not one hundred men; and 
the men diſperſed in all the ſhips that ſail to India were 
IleQed, there would not be a ſufficient number to form 
e ſingle ſhip's crew, Any man accuſtomed to calcu- 
Vol. I. R late 


of violenee and the neceſſity of circumſtances. The 5 © 0 K 
company ſhould have troops compoſed of citizens, which 
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B 5 OK late probable events would not ſcruple to ſay, that the 


upon Ternate, where a commencement of hoſtlii 


| wind. But this might be eaſily prevented by the pilot 


four baſtions in bad condition. A ſmall fort erede 
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power of the Dutch might be annihilated in Aſia, be- 
fore the ſtate could come to the aſſiſtance of the compa- 
ny. The only baſis upon which this apparently gigan- 
tic Coloſſus is fixed, is the Molucca iſlands, Six men of 
war and fifteen hundred land forces would be more than 
ſufficient to ſecure the conqueſt of them, which might 
be effected either by the French or the Engliſh,.' _ 
Ir the French ſhould form this enterprize, their ſqu- 
dron might ſail from the iſle of France, and bear dom 


would give the firſt intelligence of its arrival in thoſe 
ſeas. A fort without outworks, and which might be hit 
tered from the ſhips, would not make much reſiſtance 
Amboyna which formerly had a rampart, a bad ditch, 
and four ſmall baſtions, has been ſo frequently demoliſh 
by earthquakes, that it cannot be in a condition to puti 
ſtop to an enterpriſing enemy for two days. Bands bu 
its peculiar difficulties. There is no bottom round the 
iſlands, and there are ſuch violent currents, that if two 
or three channels which lead up to it were miſſed, the 
veſſels would be unavoidably carried away under the 


of Amboyna. There is nothing more to attack than 
wall without a ditch, or a covert way, defended only by 


upon an eminence that commands the place, could nd 
defend itſelf four and twenty hours. 

ALL thoſe who have ſeen the Moluccas, 85 Examil- 
ed them attentively, agree, that they would not boi 
out one month againſt the forces we have mentioned. 
If, as it is probable, the garriſons, which are not hal 
ſo numerous as they ought to be, and exaſperated vic 
the manner in which they are treated, ſhould refuſe i 
fight, or ſhould make but a feeble. reſiſtance, the 2 
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queſt would be more rapid. To ſecure it as firmly as B Qs OK 
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it deſerves, it would be neceſſary to take | poſſeſſion \ 5 


of Batavia; a circumſtance not fo difficult as it may 
ſeem to be. The ſquadron, with the ſoldiers that were 
not left in garriſon, and as many of the Dutch troops 
as ſhould have joined the conqueror, with a timely re- 
inforcement of eight or nine-hundred men, would infal- 


libly accompliſh this enterprize, of which we ſhall be 


convinced if we have a juſt idea of Batavia. 

Tux moſt common obſtacle to the beſieging of ma- 
ritime places is-the difficulty of landing; which is by 
no means the caſe at the capital of Java. Governor- 
general Imhoff, who was apprized of this circumſtance, 
attempted in vain to remedy it, by conſtruging a fort 
at the mouth of the river which embelliſhes the city. 
If theſe works, erected at a great expence by perſons 
of no ſkill, had even been brought to perfection, they 
would not not have improved the ſituation much :. the 
landing, which would have been made impraQiicable 
in one place, would always have been open by. means 


- 


of ſeveral rivers that empty themſelves into the road, 
and are all navigable by loops, | 


Tux troops being once formed upon land would 


By 


find nothing but an immenſe city without a covert way, 
deſended by a rampart, and by ſome low and irregular 


baſtions, ſurrounded by a ditch formed on one ſide by 
a wer, and on the other by ſome marſhy canals, which 
might eafily be filled with running water; it was for- 
merly defended by a citadel; but Imhoff, by building 


between the city and this fortreſs, ſome ex tenſive and 


high barracks, intercepted the communication. He was 
afterwards told of this blunder, and he could think of 


no better way of reQifying it, than to demoliſh; two 
half baſtions of the fortreſs, looking towards the city. 


Since that time they have been joined to each other. 
R 2 Burt 
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Burr if che fortifications were as perfect as they are 
bad; if the artillery, which is immenſe were direfed 
by men of judgment; if even Cohorn or Vauban were 
ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe unſkilful perſons, who 
have now the charge of the works, the place could not 
hold out. It would require at leaſt four thouſand wen 
to defend it, and there are ſeldom more than fix hun- 
dred. Neither indeed are the Dutch ſo ignorant as to 
place their confidence in ſo feeble a garriſon: they depend 
much more upon the inundations they are able to nie 
by opening the ſluices that confine ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
They imagine that theſe inundations would retard the 
operations of the ſiege, and would deſtroy the heſieg- 
ers by the diſtempers they would occaſion, With a lit 
more reflection they would diſcover, that the place mul 
ſurrender, before theſe drainings had taken effect. 

Tut plan of conqueſt that France might form, woull 
equally ſuit the intereſts of Great Britain, with this die- 
rence; that the Engliſh would in the firſt place make 
themſelves maſters of the Cape of Good Hope, an excel 
lent harbour, which they are in want of for their-yojs 
ges to the Indies. 

Tux Cape may be attacked in two places a ; the firſt 
is Table Bay, at the extremity of which the fort is ſitua 
ed. It is an open road, where the violence of the ſea i 
broken only by a ſmall ifland, and! is ſo bad in the months 
of June, July, Auguſt and September, that in 1 
twenty-five ſhips were loſt there, and ſeyen in 4736 
Though ail navigatorsprefer it in the other ſeaſons ofthe 
year, on account of the acommodations they find there, it 
is probable that a landing would not be attempted here 
becauſe the two ſides of the harbour are covered. with 
batteries, Which it would be hazardous, and perhaps, 
impoſſible to ſilence. Falſe Bay woyld undoubtedly be 
preferable, which though at od leagyes: * 


W 
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the traops would gain, without oppoſition an eminence 
which commands the fort. As this citadel jn other re- 
ſpects confined is only defended by a garriſon of three 
or four hundred men at moſt, it might be reduced in 
leſs than a day's time by a few bombs. The inhabi- 
tants of the colony diſperſed throughout an immenſe 
ſpace, and ſeparated from each other by; deſerts, would 
not have time to come to-its relief, Perhaps, they 
would not if it were even in their power, We may be 
allowed to ſuppoſe that the oppreſſion under which 

they groan, may make them wiſh for a change of 
vernment. The loſs of the Cape would, perhaps, 
render it impoſſible for the company to convey to India 
the ſuccours neceſſary for the defence of their ſettle. 
ments, or would at leaſt make thoſe ſuccours leſs 
certain and more expenſive. The Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, would draw great conveniences, even immenſe 
advantages from this conqueſt, if the ſpirit of monopo · 
ly, which reaſon and humanity will always oppoſe, 

could once be laid aſide. | | 
Tux Britiſh colonies of North America have iron, 
wood, rice, ſugar, and a hundred other articles of con- 
ſumption, which the Cape is entirely without. 'They 
might be conyeyed thither, and wines and brandy-re- 
ceived in exchange. The ſoil and climate of this part 
of Africa are ſo favourable to the. cultivation of the 
vine, that an immenſe extent of land may be allotted 
to it. If a regular conſumption could be eſtabliſhed, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee a ſpace of two hundred leagues covered 
vith vineyards, Toleration, and the mildneſs of the 
government; the proſpe& of a comfortable ſituation 
R 3 would 
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from the former by ſea, is yet no more than three B o o K 
leagues from the capital on the land ſide. The landing 4 
would be effected quietly in this place of ſecurityzand _— 
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would attract cultivators from all quarters, 
would ſoon be in a condition to furniſh wholeſome and 
agreeable liquors in plenty to Britiſh America, and, 
perhaps, the metropolis itſelf might one day ſupply it- 
ſelf with wine from the ſame plentiful fource, which it 
unwillingly purchaſes from France. 

Ir the republic of Holland ſhould not conſider us 
imaginary the dangers to which our love of the generi| 
good of nations makes us apprehend her commerce 
may be expoſed, ſhe ought to omit no precaution 10 
prevent them. She muſt conſtantly keep in mind, 
that the company, from its beginning to the year 1722, 
has received about fifteen hundred ſhips, the freight 
of which amounted in India to 703, 366, ooo livres, 
(30, 772, 2621. 10s.) and has been ſold in Europe for 
double that ſum : that by ſending 6,000,000 of livres 
(262,500/.) into India, annual returns of 40,000,000 
(1,750,000/.) are procured, only the fifth part of which 
at moſt is conſumed in the united provinces ; that t 
the renewal of each grant, the company has given con- 
ſiderable ſums to the republic ; that it has aſſiſted the 
ſtate whenever it has ſtood in need of aſſiſtance; that it 
has raiſed a multitude of private fortunes, which hare 
prodigiouſly increaſed the riches of the nation ; in ſhort 
that it has doubled, perhaps, trebled the aQivity of the 
metropolis, by furniſhing it with frequent opportunities 
of forming great enterprizes. | 

Tax company cuſtomarily pay to the ſtate duties df 
import for all the merchandiſe they receive from Indi. 
By a regulation of the roth of July 1677, they are at- 
nually to pay thirty-two thouſand livres (i, 400 /) in lies 
of the duties of export. They obtained the 
of their grant in 1743, with this formal ſtipulation 
that the republic ſhould receive three per cent. upon 
the dividend, It is thought, however, that the 4 
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excluſive privilege of ſuch importance. 

IT has always been acknowledged by all nations 
whatever the form of their government might be, that 
the eſtates acquired in any country ought to contribute 
to the expences of government. The reaſon of this 
grand maxim is evident to all capacities, Private 
fortunes are ſo eſſentially connected with the proſperity 
of the public, that when that is injured the others 
muſt ſuffer of courſe. Thus, when the ſubjects of a 
ſtate ſerve it with their fortunes or their perſons, they 
do nothing but defend their own private intereſt. The 
proſperity of the country is the proſperity of each citi- 
zen. This maxim, which is true in all governments, 
has a particular propriety when applied to free ſocie- 
ties, 

FuRTHER than this, there are bodies of men, whoſe 
intereſt, either from the nature of thoſe bodies, their 
extenſive relations, or the variety of their views, are 
more eſſentially connected with the common intereſt. 
Of this kind is the India company in Holland. The 
enemies to its trade are enemies to the republic; and its 
ſecurity is eſtabliſhed on the ſame baſis with that of 
the ſtate, 

Ix the opinion of men of the beſt diſcernment, the 
national debt has ſenſibly weakened the United Pro- 
vinces, and affected the general welfare, by gradually 
increaſing the load of taxes. The republic can never 
be reſtored to its original ſplendor, till it is releaſed 
from the enormous burthen under which it groans; 
and this relief can only be expected from a company, 
which it has always encouraged, protected and favour- 
ed. To place this powerful body in a ſituation to 
render the higheſt ſervices. to the country, it will by 
no means be neceſlary to reduce the profits of the pro- 
prietors z 


ment have a right to derive greater advantages from an B * K 
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BOOK prietors; it will be ſufficient to bring it back to thoſe 
I. principles of oeconomy and ſimpliciiy, and to that 
| plan of adminiſtration, which laid the foundation of its 
early proſperity. 
Former A REFORMATION ſo neceſſary will admit of no de. 
gon lay. This confidence is due to a government, which 
Dutch, has always endeavoured to maintain a great number of 
and their citizens within itſelf, and to employ only a {mall part 
preſent de- e f 
generacy. of them in its diſtant ſettlements. It is at the expenet 
of all Europe that Holland has continually increaſed 
the number of its ſubjeQs. the liberty of cenſcience 
allowed there, and the moderation of the laws, have 
attracted all perſons. who were oppreſſed in a hundied 
different places by a ſpirit of intoleration and the ſe- 
verity of government. 

Tux republic has procured means of ſubſiſtence to 
all perſons who have been willing to ſettle and work 
among them: we have ſeen at different times the iuba· 

bitants of a country ruined: by war, mn 
and employment in Holland. 

AGRICULTURE could never be a conſiderable objed- 
in Holland, although the land is cultivated te as great 
a degree of perfection as poſſible. But the herring 

fiſhery ſupplies the place of agriculture. This ia nev 
method of ſubſiſtence, a ſchool for ſeamen. Born up- 
on the waters, they plough the ſea, from wheneethey 
get their food: they grow familiar with the ſtorms, 
and learn without riſque, to overcome danger. 

Tux traffic of tranſport which the republic contino- 
ally carries. on from one European nation to another, 
is alſo a kind of navigation, which, without deſtroying 
men, ſupplies them with ſubſiſtence by labour. 

Ix ſhoxt, navigation which depopulates a part of Eu- 
rope, e ren It is as = WHITES 
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the country. Her ſhips are her landed eſtates, which B 6 K 
ſhe makes the moſt of, at the expence of the ſtranger. : 

Tux elegant accomodations of life are known in 
Holland without being an object of purſuit: the refine- 
ments of behaviour are adopted with moderation 
thoſe of caprice they are unacquainted with. A ſpirit of 
order, frugality, and even avarice prevails throughout 
the nation, and has been carefully kept up by the go- 
vernment. 

Tur colonies are conducted by the ſame ſpirit. 
They ate peopled in general with the ſcum of the na- 
tion or with foreigners; but rigid laws, an equitable ad- 
miniſtration, an eaſy ſubſiſtence, and uſeful labour 
ſoon infufe morals into theſe men who were exiled 
from Europe, becauſe they wanted them. | 

Tux ſame deſign of preſerving the population pre- 
vails in the military ſyſtem ; the republic entertains a 
great number of foreign troops in Europe; and ſome in 
the colonies. 

THe ſailors in Holland are well paid; and foreign 
ſeamen are conſtantly employed either on board their 
trading veſſels, or their men of war. 3 

Fox the purpoſes of commerce, it is neceſſary that 
harmony ſhould be preſerved at home, and peace 
abroad. No people, except the Swiſs, take more care 
to keep on good terms with their neighbours; and 
they endeavour, ſtill more than the Swiſs, to encourage 
peace among them. The republic preſerves unanimi- 
!y among her citizens, by very excellent laws, which 
preſcribe the duties of every ſtation, by a ſpeedy and 
ſiſintereſted adminiſtration of juſtice; and by regula- 
nons admirably well adapted to the merchants. She 
b has ſhewn the opinion ſhe entertains of the neceſſity of 
of good faith by her obſervance of treaties, and has endea- 
| voured to inculcate:theſame principle among individuals. 

R 4 | In 
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In a word, we know of no nation in Europe that 
II. has conſidered better what its united advantages of - 
. tuation, ſtrength, and population allows it to undertake, 
or that has known and followed more effeQually the 
means of increaſing both its population and its ſt 
We know of none, which having ſuch objects as 1 
extenſive commerce and liberty, mutually attraQing 
and ſupporting each other, hath conducted itfelf in | 
better manner for the preſervation of both the one and 
the other. | 
Bur how are theſe manners already changed and 
degenerated from the purity of a republican govers- 
ment. Perſonal intereſty, which become laudable by 
being combined, are now totally ſelfiſh, and corrup 
tion is become general. There is no patriotiſm in that 
country, which above all others in the univerſe ſhoull 
inſpire its inhabitants with firmer attachments. In real 
ty, what patriotic ſentiments might we not expett 
from a nation that can ſay to itſelf; this land which l 
inhabit, has been fertilized by me; 'tis 1 who hare 
embelliſhed, who have created it. 'This threatening 
ſea, which deluged all our plains, rages, in vain again 
the powerful dikes I have oppoſed to its fury. I har 
purified this air which ſtagnant waters. had filled with 
fatal exhalations. It is by my means that ſuperb cite 
| ſtand now upon the ſlime and mud, over which the 
ocean once rolled it waves. The ports I have conſtrut- 
ed, the canals I have digged, receive the produQion 
of the whole univerſe which I diſpenſe at pleaſure. The 
inheritances of other nations are only poſſeſſions which 
man diſputes with man; that which I ſhallleave to 1 
poſterity, I have raviſhed from the elements which cor 
ſpired againſt my territory, and am now the maſter o 
it. It is here that I have eſtabliſhed a new arrange 
ment of nature, a new ſyſtem of manners. I have — 
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every thing where there was nothing. Air, land, go- B 010 0 * 
vernment, liberty, all theſe are my works. I enjoy 


the glory of the paſt, and when I caſt a look into fu- 
tutity, I ſee with ſatisfaction that my aſhes will reſt 
quietly on the fame ſpot where my forefathers ſaw the 
breaking of ſtorms. 5 
War motives theſe for idolizing one's country | 
Yet there is no longer any public ſpirit in Holland: it 
is 2 whole, the parts of which have no other relation 
among themſelves than the ſpot they occupy. Mean- 
neſs, baſeneſs and diſhoneſty charaQerize now the 
conquerors of Philip. They make a traffic of their 
oath, as of their proviſions; and they will ſoon become 
the refuſe of the univerſe, which they had aſtoniſhed by 
their induſtry and by their virtues. 
YE unworthy members of the government, under 
which ye live, ſhudder at leaſt at the dangers that ſur- 
round you! Thoſe who have ſlaviſh ſouls are not far 
removed from ſlavery. The ſacred fire of liberty can 
only be kept up by chaſte hands. Ye are not now in 
that ſtate of anarchy, when the ſovereigns of Europe 
all equally oppoſed by the nobles in their reſpeQive | 
ſtates, could not carry on their deſigns either with ſe- 
crecy, unanimity or rapidity ; when the equilibrium of 
the ſeveral powers was merely the effe& of their mu- 
tual debility. At preſent, power grown more indepen- 
dent, confirms thoſe advantages to a monarchy which 
a free ſtate can never enjoy. What have the repub- 
licans to oppoſe to a ſuperiority ſo formidable? Their 
virtues; but you have loſt them. The corruption of 
your manners, and of your magiſtrates, encourages 
every where the detractors of liberty; and, perhaps, 
your fatal example is the means of impoſing a heavier 
yoke on other nations. What anſwer would you wiſh 
us to make to thoſe men, who, either from the preju- 
| 7 dice 
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BOOK dice of education or the want of honeſty, are perpe. 
wa  tually telling us; this is the government which you 


extol ſo much in your writings; theſe are the hap 

conſequences of that ſyſtem of liberty you hold ſo dear. 
To thoſe vices which you have laid to the charge of 
deſpotiſm, they have added another, which ſurpaſſes 
them all, the inability to ſtop the progreſs of evi. 


What anſwer can be given to fo ſevere a ſatire on de- 


mocracy ? 

InDusTRIOUs Hollanders! ye who were former, 
ſo renowned for your bravery, and are at preſent { 
diſtingmſhed by your wealth, tremble at the idea d 
being again reduced to crouch under the rod you har: 
broken, and which ſtill hangs over you. Would jo 
learn how the ſpirit of commerce may be united and 
preſerved with the ſpirit of liberty ? View from your 
ſhores that iſland, and thoſe people, whom nature pre- 
ſents to you as a model for your imitation. Keep your 
eyes conſtantly fixed upon England: if the alliance d 
that kingdom has been yonr ſupport, its conduct wil 
now ſerve you as an inſtructor, and its example as 1 
guide. hs | as. 
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BOOK W 


geltlemente, Trade, and Congueſts of the Engliſh in the 
Boft Indies. | 


W E know nothing either of the period in which Boo k 
the Britiſh iſles 9 nor of the origin of . 2 
their firſt inhabitants. All we can learn from the moſt — = 
authentic hiſtorical records is, that they were ſucceſ- the ancient 
frely viſited by the Pheeniciags, the Carthaginigns, Rate of the 
and the Gauls. The traders of theſe nations uſed —— 
go there to exchange earthen veſſels, ſalt, all kinds of 
iron, and copper inſtruments, for ſkins, laves, hounds, 
and bull-dogs, and eſpecially for UW, Their Profits 
were juſt what they pleaſed in their dealings with ſa- 
vages equally ignorant of the value of what they fold 
or bought. tp N | | TH». 

A Looss ſpeculation would lead us to imagine, that 
iſlanders have been the firſt civilized people among 
mankind, * Nothing puts a ſtop, to the excurſions. of 
people living on a continent: they may get their live- 
lihood and avoid fighting at the ſame. time. In iſlands, 
war, and the inconveniences of a too. limited ſociety, 
ſhould ſooner make laws and treaties, neceſſary. But 
whatever is the reaſon of it, we generally ſee the man- 
ners and the government of iſlanders formed later and 
more imperfeQly than others. All the traditions. re- 
ſpecting Britain, particularly conficm this aſſertion. 

Tux Roman empire was not ſufficiently durable, 
and too eagerly diſputed, to improve in any conſidera- 
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B O 8 K ble degree the induſtry of the Britons. Even the (mal 


progreſs that huſbandry and the arts had made dur 
this period, was loſt as ſoon as that haughty pouer 


had determined to abandon this conqueſt. The ſpirit 


of ſlavery which the ſouthern inhabitants of Britain 
had contracted, deprived them of the courage neteſſi- 
ry to reſiſt at firſt the overflowings of their neighbour 
the Picts, who had ſaved themſelves from the yoke by 
flying towards the north of the iſland, and prevented 


them afterwards from being able to oppoſe the more 


deſtruQtive, more obſtinate and more numerous expe- 
ditions of plunderers that poured i in ſwarms from the 


more northern parts of Europe. 


ALL nations were affected with this dreadful "ay 
the moſt deſtruQtive, perhaps, that ever was recorded 
in the annals of the world ; but the calamities which 
Great Britain particularly experienced are inexpreſſible, 
Every year, ſeveral times even in a year, her countri 
were ravaged, her houſes burnt, her women raviſhed, 
her temples ſtripped, her inhabitants maſſacred, put v 
torture, or enſlaved. All theſe misfortunes ſucceeded 
each other with inconceivable rapidity, Whew the 
country was ſo far deſtroyed that nothing remained, to 
glut the avidity of theſe barbarians, they ſeized on the 


| 3 itſelf. One nation ſucceeded another. One troop 


ſled or exterminated the one that 


— 1 ; and this ſucceſſion of revolu- 


tions, conſtantly em up indolence, miſtruſt and mi- 
ſety. In theſe diſpiriting times, the Britons had ſcarce 
any commercial connection with the continent, Er- 
changes were even ſo rare amongſt them, that it vn 
neceſſary to have witneſſes for the ſale of theleat trifle. 

Sven was the ſituation of affairs, when William the 
Conqueror ſubdued Great Britain little while ate! 
the middle of the eleventh century. His followers — 
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{rom countries rather more civilized, more active, and B 00 K 
more induſtrious, than thoſe they came to ſettle in. . 
Such a communication ought naturally to have reQifi- 
ed, and enlarged the ideas of the conquered people. 
The introduction of the feudal government occaſioned 
ſo ſpeedy and ſo complete a revolution in matters of 
property, that every thing was thrown into confuſion. 

Taz minds of men were ſcarcely ſettled, and the 
conquerors, and the conquered had but juſt begun to 
conſider themſelves as one and the ſame people, when 
the abilities and ſtrength of the nation, were engaged 
in ſupporting the pretenſions of their igns to the 
crown of France. In theſe obſtinate wars, the Eng- 
liſh diſplayed military talents and courage; but after 
ſeveral great efforts, and conſiderable ſucceſs, they 
were forced back into their iſland, where domeſtic 
troubles expoſed them to freſh calamities. 

DvukiNG theſe different periods, the whole commerce 
was in the hands of the Jews and the bankers of Lom- 
bardy, who were alternately favoured and robbed, 
conſidered as uſeful perſons,” and condemned to death, 
expelled and recalled: theſe tumults were increaſed by 
the audacity of the pirates, who being ſometimes pro- 
tected by the government, with which they ſhared 
their ſpoils, attacked all ſhips indiſcriminately, and 
frequently ſank their crews. Their intereſt of money 
was at fifty per cent. Leather, furs, butter, lead, and 
tin were the only things exported from England, at a 
very moderate rate, and thirty thouſand ſacks of wool, 
which returned annually's more conſiderable fum. As 
the Engliſh were then' totally unacquainted with the art 
of dying this wool, and manufaQturing them with ele- 
gance, the greateſt part of this money returned. To 
remedy this inconvenience, foreign manufaQures were 
invited, and the ee were a from wearing 
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B O oO K any cloaths that were not of home manufacture. At the 
III. fame time, the exportation of manufaQured wool, 


and wrought iron was forbidden; two laws altogeiber 
worthy of the age in which they wete inſtituted. 
HxxRx the ſeventh permitted the baronsto diſpoſe 
of their lands, and the common people to buy then, 
This regulation diminiſhed the inequality which ſub. 
ſiſted before between the fortunes of the-lords and their 
vaſſals; it made the latter more independent, and i 
ſpired the people with the deſire of enriching them 
ſelves, and the expeQation of enjoying their riche. 
There were many obſtacles to this with, and this hope; 
ſome of which were removed. The company of merchant 
eſtabliſhed. at IL. ondon was prevented: from exaQing i 
future the ſum of one thouſand five hundred and ſever: 
ty-five livtes (68/. 18s, 14.4) from each of the other 
merchants in the kingdom, deſirous of trading at the 
great fairs of the low countries. In order to ſiꝶ a gres- 


ter number of people to the labours of huſbandry, it ' 


was enaQted, that no perſon ſhould put his ſon or daugſ - 
ter out to any kind of apprenticeſhip, without being 
poſſeſſed of a rent of twenty-two livres ten ſols (neat 
205.) in landed property; this abſurd lam was after. 


wards mitigated. - _ 3 4 


UNFORTUNATELY that law which regulated the 
price of all ſorts. of proviſions, of woolten, of work- 
men's wages, of ſtuffs, and of cloathiag, wus main- 
tained in; its full force. Other impedimonts even were 
throm in the way of commerce, on account of fore per- 
niciouscombinatiens that were ſet on foot# The loan of 
money at intereſt, and the profits of exchange were 
ſtricly prohibited, as uſurious in themſelvey, or calculated 
ta introduce uſury. The exportation of money in any ki 
of form was forbidden; and, in order to prevem forcig! 
merchants from carrying it clandeſtinely «way; the) 
were compelled to change into Engliſh merchandize the 
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intire produce of the goods they had brought into Eng- 
land. The exportation of horſes was likewiſe prohi- 
bited ; and the people were not ſufficiently enlightened 
to diſcover that ſuch a prohibition would neceſſarily 
cauſe the propagation. and improvement of the ſpecies 
to be neglected. At length corporations were eſtabliſh- 
ed in all the towns ; that is to ſay, the ſtate authorized 
all perſons of the ſame profeſſion, , to make. ſuch regu- 
lations as they ſhould think neceſſary for their excluſive 
preſervation and ſucceſs, The nation is ſtill oppreſſed 
with a regulation ſo contrary to general induſtry, and 
which reduces every thing to a kind of monopoly. 
Urox conſidering ſuch a number of ſtrange hs, 
we might be induced to think that Henry was either 
indifferent about the proſperity of his. kingdom, or that 
he was totally deficient in underſtanding, Nexerthe- 


leſs, it is certain that this prince, maugre his extreme 


avarice, often lent conſiderable. ſums of money, with- 
out intereſt, to merchants who had not property. ſuſfi- 
cient to carry on the ſchemes they had planned: be- 
ſides, the wiſdom of his government is ſo well con- 
firmed, that he is. accounted, with reaſon, one of, the 
greateſt monarchs that ever filled: the, throne, of Eng- 
land. But, notwithſtanding all the efforts of genius, 
it requires a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages before any ſei- 
ence can be reduced to ſimple principles. It is the 
ſame thing with theories as with machines, which. are 
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always very complicated at firſt, and which are only 


freed in the courſe of time by obſervation and experi- 
ence, from thoſe. uſeleſs wheels. which only ſerved to 
increaſe their friftions, _ 

THE knowledge. of the ie reigns. _ not 
much more extenſive upon thoſe matters we are treat- 
ing of, Some Flemings, ſettled in England, were the 


only good workmen, i in theſe branches ; they 1 al- 
Vor. I. 8 moſt 
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Þ © O K moſtalways infulted and opprefſed by the Engi ut 


I 
gan 


men, who were jealous without emulation: they com- 
plained that all the cuſtomers went to the Fleming, 
and they raifed the price of corn. The government 


adopted theſe popular prejudices, and forbad all finn. 


gets to employ more than two workmen in their 
The merchants were not better tteated than the work. 
men, and thofe even who were naturalized, were oblig 
ed to pay the ſame duties as the, aliens. Ignorance wa 
ſo general, that the cultivation of the beſt lands wu 
neglected, in order to convert them into paſture land, 
even at the time that the number of ſheep, whic 
might be in one flock,” was confined by the laws to two 
thoufand. All metcatitile correſpondences were Confnel 
in the low countries. The inhabitants. of theſe provinces 
bought the Engliſh merchandize, and circulated then 
through the different parts of Europe. It is probabl 
that the nation would not have made any conſiderable 
figute for a long time, without a concurſence o fr. 
vouradle circurnſtances, 

Tur Duke of Alva's croeliies drove OR üe 
nufacturers into England, who carried the art of the 


fine Flemiſh manufactures to London. The perſecs 


tions which the proteſtants ſuffered in France ſupplied 
England with workmen of all kinds: Elizabeth, i m. 
patient of contradickon, but knowing and deſirous d 
doing what was right, at once deſpotic and popula, 
with the advantages of a good underſtanding, 10 of be 
ing property obeyed, availed herſelf of the fermentation 
of people's minds, as prevatent throughout aff her dom. 
nions as through the reſt of Europe; nd while this fe. 
mentation produced aron other people nothing bv 
the6logical difputes, and civil of foreign wars, in Eng: 
Indi gave riſe to a lively emulation for comet, 
400 for the improvement of navigation.” IS 1 
1.10% ar 
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Taz Engliſh learned to build their ſhips, at home, B 0 * 
which they bought betore of the merchants of Lube . 
and Hamburg. They were ſoon.the only perſons. who 
traded to Muſcovy by the way of Archangel juſt diſco- 
vered ; and they preſently came in competition with the 
Aſiatic towns in Germany, and in the north. They 
began to trade with Turkey. Several of their navigators 
attempted, though in vain, to diſcover a paſſage to In- 
dia by the northern ſeas. At length Drake, Stephens, 

Cavendiſh, and ſome others, reachedGhat place, ſame 
by the ſouth ſea, and others by doubling the Caps of 
Good Hope. ; Menn, enen 

Tur ſucceſs of theſe voyages was ſufficient to deter. Firſt voy- 
mine the moſt able merehants of London to eſtabliſh a fe Say 
company in the year 1600; hich obtained an, exclu+ India. 
ſive privilege of trading to the, Eaſt Indies. The; a& 
which granted this privilege, fixed it for fifteen. years: 
it declared, that if it ſhould prove injurious to the 
ſtate, it ſhould be annulled, and the company, ſups 
preſſed, by giving two years previous notice to its 
members. Acnarni ad am 0 9 Ree 

Tas clauſe of reſerve was owing to the diſpleaſure 
the commons had lately ſhewn an account of a grant, 
the novelty of which might. poſſibly offend them. The 
queen had returned. to the houſe, and had ſpoken en 
this occaſion in a manner worthy to ſerve as a leſſon 10 
all ſovereign. t daa l ti ts 1 er "rs 

* GENTLEMEN,” ſaid ſhe. to the members of. the 
houſe commiſſionęd to return her thanks, “I am ex- 
t tremely ſenſible of your attachment, and of the care 
Jou have taken to give me an authentic teſtimony of 
«it. This affection for my perſon; had determined 
* you de apprize me of, a fault I had inadvertently 
fallen into from ignorance, but in which my will had 
* no ſhare, If your vigilance, hag not diſcovered to*-.. 
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© duced, what pain ſhould I not have felt 1, * 
& have nothing dearer to me than the affe clion and 
te preſervation of my people? May my hand fuddenl 
& wither, may my heart be ſtruck at once with a dead. 
c ly blow, before I ſhall ever grant particular pri. 
& leges that my ſubjects may have reaſon to complin 
«© of. The ſplendour of the throne has not ſo far du- 
« zled my eyes, that I ſhould prefer the abuſe of u 
te unbounded authority to the uſe of a power exerciſe 
c by juſtice. The brilliancy of royalty blinds onh 
% thoſe princes who are ignorant of the duties that the 
* crown impoſes. I dare believe that I ſhall not be 
c ranked among ſuch monarchs. I know that I hall 
«* not the ſceptre for my own proper advantage, ud 
«© that I am entirely devoted to fociety, which has put 
t its confidence in me. It is my huppineſs to ſee tha 
te the ſtate has hitherto proſpered under my yoren- 
«ment; and that my ſubjeQs are worthy thatTſhouk 
« yield up my crown and my life for their ſakes, In- 
« pute not to me the improper meaſures I may he 
engaged in, nor the irregularities which may be 
« committed under the ſanction of my name. You 
« know that the miniſters of princes are too often 
«© guided by private intereſts, that troth'ſeldom reachs 


« the ears of kings, and that obliged as they are, fron n 
4 the multiplicity of affairs they are laden with, to fi t] 
« their attention on thoſe which are of the greatel: ir 
«c- importance, it is impoſſible they ſhould fee ever] w 
4 thing with their own eyes.“ 
Tux funds of this company were, at firſt far from la 
being conſiderable. Part of them was expended in fi- be 
ting out a fleet of four ſhips which failed"in the beg ag 


ning of the year 1601 ; and the reſt was ſent "abroad 
money and merchandiſe. © f 
AX- 
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LANCASTER, who commanded the expedition, ar- BOOK 
rived the year following at the port of Achen, Which UW. , 
was at that time a celebrated mart. Intelligence was 
received of the victories gained by the Engliſh over the 
Spaniards at ſea; and this intelligence procured him 
a very diſtinguiſhed reception. The. king behaved to 
him in the ſame manner as if he had been his equal; 
he ordered that his own wives richly habited, ſhould 
play ſeveral dances in his preſence, on a variety of in- 
ſtruments. This favour was followed by all the com-] 
pliances that could be wiſhed for to facilitate the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſafe and advantageous commerce. The 
Engliſh admiral was received at Bantam in the ſame 
manner as at the place where he firſt landed; and 
a ſhip which he had diſpatched to the Molucca iſlands, 
brought him a conſiderable cargo of cloves and nut- 
megs. With theſe valuable ſpices, and the pepper he 
took in at Java and Sumatra, he returned ſafe to Eu- 
rope. 

Tx1s early ſucceſs determined the ſociety who had | 
intruſted their intereſts in the hands of this able man, 
to form ſettlements in India; but not without the con- 
ſent of the natives. They did not wiſh to begin with 
conqueſts, Their expeditions were nothing more than 
the enterprizes of humane and fair traders. They 
made themſelves beloved: but they gained nothing by 
this good impreſſion, except a few factories, and were 
in no condition to ſuſtain the attempts of their rivals 
who were very formidable. „ nt bs bv 

Taz Portugueſe and Dutch were in poſſeſſion of 
large provinces, well fortified places, and good har- 
bours. By theſe advantages their trade was ſecured 
2gainſt the natives of the country, and againſt new 
competitors z their return to Europe was rendered ea- 
ly; and they had opportunities of getting a good ſale 
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for the commodities they carried fo Aſia, and to pur. 
chaſe thoſe they wanted at a moderate price. The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, expoſed to the Caprice of 
ſeaſons and of people, having no ſtrength, or place of 
ſecurity, and deriving their ſupplies from England only, 
could not carry on an advantageous trade. "They found 
how difficult it was to -acquire great riches without 
great injuſtice, and that if they would ſurpa's of ent 
equal the nations they had cenfured, they "ney L_ 
the ſame conduct. 

Tur plan of forming laſting retrherienhl; had of 
attempting conqueſts ſeemed too great to be accon- 
pliſhed by the forces of an infant ſociety : but they fit 
tered themſelves that they ſhould meet with proteQinr, 
becauſe they thought themſelves uſeful. They wer 
diſappointed in their expectations. They could obtaih 
nothing from James I. a weak prince, infeQed with 
the falſe philoſophy of his age, of a ſubtile and peda 
tic genius, and better qualified to be the head df a 
univerſity than to preſide over an empire. By ther 
activity, perſeverance, and judicious choice of office 
and factors, the company provided thoſe ſuccours which 
were refuſed them by their ſovereign. They ered 
forts, and founded colonies in the iſlands of Java, Fo- 
leron, Amboyna, and Banda. They likewiſe ſhared 
the ſpice trade with the Dutch, which will always de 
the moſt certain branch of eaſtern commerce, becauſe 
the objects of it are become neceſſary articles of life 
It was of more importance at the time we are ſpeaking 
of, becauſe the extravagance of fancy had not then 
made fo much progreſs in Europe as it has done finct, 
and becauſe there was not that prodigious demand for 
India linens, ſtuffs, teas, «nd Chineſe Lum that 
there is at | apap 
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Tax Dutch, who had driven the Portugueſe from B *. K 
the ſpice - iſlands, never intended to ſuffer a nation t 
ſettle there, Whoſe maritime force, character, and go- Diſputes 
vernment, would make them formidable rivals. They dhe Euglic 
had many advantages on their ſide, ſuch as powerful and Dutch. 
colonies; a well exerciſed navy, firm alliances, a great | 
ſund of wealth, a knowledge of the country, and of 
the principles and details of commerce, which the Eng- 
liſh wanting, were attacked in all poſſible ways, | 

Tae firſt ſtep their rival took was to drive them from 

the fertile places where they had formed ſettlements. 
In the iſlands where their power was leſs eſtabliſhed, 
they endeavoured, by accuſations, equally void of truth 
and decency, to make them odious to the natives of the 
country. Theſe ſhameful expedients not meeting with 
all the ſucceſs the Dutch expected, thoſe avaticious 
traders reſolved to proceed to acts of violence. An 
extraordinary occaſion brought on the commencement 
of hoſtilities ſooner than was expected. n 

IT is a cuſtom at Java for the new married women 
to diſpute with their huſbands the firſt favours of love. 
This kind of conteſt which the men take a pride in ter- 
minating immediately, and the women in protracting 
as long as poſſible, ſometimes laſts ſeveral weeks, The 
king of Bantam having overcome the reſiſtance of a new 
bride made public entertainments in celebration of his 
triumph. The ſtrangers in the harbour were invited 
to theſe feſtivals. Unhappily for them the Engliſh were 
treated with too much diſtinction. The Dutch looked 
with a jealous eye upon this preference, and did not 
OR revenge a moment. They attacked them on all 

Tux Indian ocean became, at this period, the ſcene 
of the moſt bloody engagements between the mari- 
ume forces. of the two nations. They ſought out, 
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BOOK attacked, and combated each other with the ſpirit d 


men who choſe to conquer or die. Equal courage ap. 
peared on both ſides, but there was a diſparity in thei 
forces. The Engliſh were on the point of being owe. 
come, when ſome moderate people in Europe, which 
the flames of war had not reached, endeavoured dd 
find out the means of accommodating their difference, 
By an infatuation, which it is not eaſy to explain the 
cauſe of, the very ſtrangeſt of all was adopted. 

In 1619 the two companies ſigned a treaty, the pu- 
port of which was that the Molucca iſlands, Amboyn, 
and Banda, ſhould belong in common to the two nt 
ons: that the Engliſh ſhould have one third, and the 
Dutch two thirds of the produce at a fixed price: tht 


each, in proportion to their intereſt, ſhould contribut 


to the defence of theſe iſlands : that a council compoſe 
of ſkilful men of both parties, ſhould regulate all the 
affairs of commerce at Batavia: That this agreemen|, 
guaranteed by the reſpeQive ſovereigns ſhould laſt twer 
ty years; and that if any differences ſhould ariſe, du. 
ing this interval, that could not be ſettled by the tw 
companies, they ſhould be determined by the king d 
Great Britain and the States-general. Among all the 
political conventions preſerved in hiſtory, it would be 


difficult to find a more extraordinary one than this. | 
Had the fate it deſerved. | | 


Tux Dutch were no ſooner informed of it in Indi, 
than they deviſed means to render it ineffectual. Ti: 
ſituation of affairs favoured their deſigns. The Span. 
ards and the Portugueſe had taken advantage of the di- 
putes between their enemies, to regain their ſettlemens 
in the Moluccas. They might fortify themſelves there; 
and it was dangerous to give them time. The £g 
commiſſaries concurred with them in opinion that it 
would be beſt to attack them without delay; but - 
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ded, that they were not at all prepared to act in con- 
cert with them. This declaration, which was expeQ- 
ed, was regiſtered; and their aſſociates embarked alone 
in an expedition, all the advantages of which they re- 
ſerved to themſelves. The agents of the Dutch com- 
pany had only one ſtep further to go, to get all the 
ſpices into the hands of their maſters, which was to 
drive their rivals from the ifland of Amboyna. The 
method by which they ſucceeded in their proje& was 
very extraordinary. 

A JaPANESE, in the Dutch ſervice at Amboyna, 
made himſelf ſuſpected by his imprudent curioſity. He 
was ſeized, and confeſſed that he had entered into an 
engagement with the ſoldiers of his nation to deliver up 
the fort to the Engliſh. His comrades confirmed his 
account, making the ſame confeſſion. Upon theſe una- 
nimous depoſitions, the authors of the conſpiracy, who 
did not difavow, but even acknowledged it, were put in 
irons: and the plot was ſtifled in the death of the cri- 
minals by the hands of juſtice. This is the account 
given by the Dutch. 

Taz Engliſh have always conſidered this accuſation 
as the ſuggeſtion of an unbounded avarice. They have 
maintained that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe, that ten fac- 
tors and eleven foreign ſoldiers could have formed the 
project of ſeizing upon a place, which was garriſoned 
by two hundred men : that even if theſe unhappy men 
bad thought it poſſible to execute ſo extravagant a plan, 
would they not have been diſcouraged by the impoſſi- 
bility of obtaining ſuccours to defend them againſt an 
enemy who would have beſieged them on all ſides ? 
To make a conſpiracy of this kind probable, it requires 
ſtronger proof than a confeſſion extorted from the ac- 
cuſed by extremity of torture. The torments of the 
rack never afforded any other proof, than that of the 

courage 
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B © OK courage or weakneſs of thoſe whom barbarouscuſtony 
condemned to it. Theſe conſiderations, ſtrengthenes 
by ſeveral others, almoſt equally convincing, have made 
the ſtory of the conſpiracy of Amboyna ſo. ſuſpeQed, 
that it has commonly paſſed for a cloak to fler 
cruelty and avarice. 

Tux miniſtry of James J. and the whole nation were 
at that time ſo engaged in eccleſiaſtical ſubtilties, and 
the diſcuſſion of the rights of king and people, tha 
they were not ſenſible of the inſults offered to the Fg. 
liſh name in the Eaſt. This indifference produced; 
caution which ſoon degenerated into weaknek, 
Theſe iſlanders, however, maintained the bravery of 
their character better at Coromandel and Malabar, 


Diſputes THEY had eſtabliſhed factories at Mazulipatam, C. 
2 licut, and ſeveral other ports, ande ven at Delhi. Surat 


with the the richeſt mart in theſe countries, tempted their um 
Portugueſe bition in 1611. The inhabitants were diſpoſed tore 
ceive them : but the Portugueſe declared, that if the 
| ſuffered this nation to make a ſettlement, they would 
burn all the towns upon the coaſt, and ſeize all the li- 
dian veſſels. The government was awed by theſe me- 
naces. Middleton, diſappointed in his hopes, was oblige 
to abandon: the place, and return through a numerow 
fleet to which he did more damage than he received, 
CarTAain Thomas Beſt arrived in theſe latitudes tht 
year following, with a very conſiderable force. He vs 
received at Surat without any oppoſition. The agen 
he carried out with him had ſcarce entered upon thei 
employments when a formidable armament from G0 
made its appearance. The Engliſh admiral, reduced i 
this alternative, either of betraying the intereſts he u 
intruſted with, or of expoſing himſelf. to the greatel 
danger in deſending them, did not heſitate what pal 
he ſhould act. He twice attacked the Portugueſe, 10 
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notwithſtanding the great inferiority of his ſquadron, 
rained the victory each time. However, the advantage 
the vanquiſhed derived from their poſition, their ports, 
and their fortreſſes, always made the Engliſh navigation 
in the Guzarat very difficult. They were obliged to 
maintain a conſtant ſtruggle againſt an obſtinate enemy 
that was not diſcouraged by defeats. No tranquillity was 
to be obtained, but at the price of new conteſts and new 
triumphs. | | 

Tut news of theſe glorious ſucceſſes againſt a nation 
which had hitherto been thought invincible, reached as 
far as the capital of Perſia. 

Tuis vaſt country, fo celebrated in antiquity, ap- 
peared to have been free at the firſt inſtitution of its go- 
vernment. The monarchy roſe upon the ruins of a de- 
praved republic. The Perſians were long happy under 
this form of government : their manners were as ſimple 
as their laws, At length the ſpirit of conqueſt infuſed 
ſelf into the ſovereigns. At that time the treaſures of 
Aſſyria, the ſpoils of many trading nations, and the tri- 
bute ariſing from a vaſt number of provinces, brought 
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The Eng- 
liſh form 
connec- 
tions with 


Perſia. 


immenſe riches into the empire, which ſoon occaſioned 


a total alteration. The diforders roſe to ſuch a pitch, 
that the care of the public amuſements ſeemed to en- 
gage the chief attention of government. 

A PEOPLE totally devoted to pleaſure could not fail 
in a ſhort time to be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. They 
were ſucceſſively enſlaved by the Macedonians, the Par- 
thians, the Arabians, and the Tartars, and towards the 
cloſe of the fifteenth century by the Sophis, who pre- 
tended to be the deſcendents of Aly, author of the fa- 
mous reformation, by which Mohammedaniſm was di- 
vided into two branches. | | 

No prince of this new race made himſelf ſo famous 
43 Schah- Abbas, ſurnamed the Great, He conquered 

Candahar, 
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Candahar, ſeveral places of importance upon the Black 
Sea, part of Arabia, and drove the Turks out of Geer. 
gia, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and all the countries the 
had conquered on this ſide the Euphrates. 

THESE viQories produced remarkable changesinthe 
interior adminiſtration of the empire. The great na 
took advantage of the civil broils to make themſelvesin- 
dependent ; they were degraded, and all poſts of cop 
ſequence were given to ſtrangers, who had neither the 
power nor inclination to raiſe factions. The militia hu. 


ing taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the crown x 


their pleaſure ; they were reſtrained by foreign troy 
whoſe religion and cuſtoms were different. Anarchy 
had inclined the people to ſedition; and to prevent thi 
the towns and villagegWere filled with colonies cho 


out of nations whoſe ffapners and character bore no: 


ſemblance to thoſe q the ancient inhabitants. Thek 
arrangements gave riſeſto a deſpotiſm the moſt abſolut 
perhaps, that any country ever experienced. 

Ir is ſurprizing how the great Abbas found means 
introduce into this government, which trampled onthe 
natural rights of mankhd, ſome deſigns for the public 
advantage. He patr@ized the arts, and eftabliſhel 
them at court, and in the provinces. All who came 
into his dominions, if they poſſeſſed talents of any kind 
were ſure of being well received, aſſiſted, and tewardei 
He would often ſay, that ſtrangers were vhe beſt ons 
ments of an empire, and added more to a prince's d 
nity than the pomp offthe moſt refined luxury. 

Wait Perſia was fiſing from its ruins by the differ 
ent branches of induſtry that were every where e- 
bliſhed, a colony of Armenians, tranſplanted to lip- 
han, carried the ſpirit of commerce into the hearts 
the empire. In a little time, theſe traders, and the 
natives of the country who followed their * 
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the Mediterranean and the Baltic, and wherever buſi- 
neſs was carried on with ſpirit and advantage. The 
Sophi himſelf bore a part in their enterprizes, and ad- 
vanced them conſiderable ſums, which they employed 
to advantage in the moſt celebrated/marts in the world. 
They were obliged to return the capital on the terms 
agreed upon, and if they had increaſed it by their in- 
duſtry, he granted them ſome recompenſe.. 

Tur Portugueſe, who found that a part of the "i 
dian trade with Aſia and Europe Was likely to be di- 
verted to Perſia, impoſed reſtraintg upon it: they would 
not ſuffer the Perſians. to purchaſe merchandize any 
where but from their magazines they fixed the price 
of it; and if they ſometimes. alldwed it to be taken at 
the places where it was manufgſivred, it was always to 
be carried in their own bottom harging all expences 
of freight and exorbitant cuſtiims, This - ſtretch of 
power diſpleaſed the great Abbas, who being informed 
of the reſentment of the Engliſt propoſed to unite their 
maritime ſtrength with his land#forces, to beſiege Or- 
mus. This place was attacked by the combined arms 
of the two nations and taken i the year 1622, after a 
conteſt that laſted: two months. The conquerors di- 
vided the ſpoil, which: was 3 9 and afterwards 
totally demoliſhed the place. 8 
Tuxxx or four leagues from hence there was, n 
the continent, an harbour called Gombron, or Bender 
Abaſſi. Nature ſeemed not to have deſigned it ſhould 
be inhabited. It is ſituated at the foot of a ridge of 
mountains of an exceſſive height; the air you breathe 
ſeems to be on fire; mortal vaphurs continually exhale 
from the bowels of the earth; the fields are black and 
dry, as if they had been ſcorched with fire. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe inconveniencies, as Bender-Abaſſi had the 
advantage 


ſpread themſelves over the Eaſt, into Holland, England, B 7 85 K 
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B OO K advantage of being placed at the entrance of the Guli 

8 III. the Perſian monarch choſe to make it the centre of the 
\ extenſive trade he intended to carry on with India. The 
Engliſh joined in this project. A perpetual exempting 
from all impoſts, and a moiety of the product of the 
cuſtoms, were granted them, on condition they ſhoull 
maintain, at leaſt; two men of war in the Gulf. Thi 
precaution was thought neceſſary to fruſtrate the u 
tempts of the Portugueſe, whoſe W was (i 
to be dreaded. 

FroM this time Bender-Abafſſi, which was: 60. 
poor fiſhing town, became a flouriſhing city. The Eg 
liſh carried thither ſpices, pepper, and ſugar, 'from the 
markets of the eaſt; and iron, lead, and clothes, fron 
the ports of Europe. The profits ariſing from be 
commodities were increaſed by the very high freight 
paid them by the Armemans, who were ſtill in poſſeſs 
on of the richeſt branch of the Indian commerce. 

THEsE merchants had, for a long time, beevconces 
ed in the linen trade. They had never been-ſupplan 
ed either by the Portugueſe, who were intent on) a 

plunder, or by the Dutch, whoſe attention was totally 
conſined to the ſpice trade. They might, nevertheleh 
be apprehenſive, that they ſhould: not be able to wit 
ſtand the competition of a people who were:equally ti 
induſtrious, active, and frugal: The Armenians ade 
then as they have ever done ſince: they went to luda 
where they bought cotton, which they ſent : ta the ſpi- 
ners; the cloihs were manufactured under their ont 
inſpection, and carried to Gombron, from whence the 
were tranſported to Hpahan. From thence they fougd 
their way into the different provinces of the empire, ile 
Jominions of the Grand Signior, and into Rurope,whet 
the cuſtom has prevailed of calling them Perſun mam 


ſaQures, though they were never made but on the co 
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opinions, that the vulgar error, which attributes to 
Perſia the manufacture of the Indies, will, in a ſeries 
of ages, perhaps, paſs with the learned in future times 
for an inconteſtable truth. The inſurmountable diff · 
culties which errors of this kind have occaſioned in the 
hiſtory of Pliny, and other ancient writers, ſhould in- 
duce us to ſet a high value on the labours of the literati 
of this age, Who collect the works of nature and of art 
with a view of tranſmitting them to poſterĩity. 
Ix exchange for the merchandiſe they carried to Per- 
ſia, they gave the following articles: which: were either 
the produce of their own" ſoil, or the fruits of their in- 
juſtry. Silk, which was the 'principal commodity; and 
was prepared and exported in great quantities. Cara- 
anian wool, which nearly reſembles that of the Vicu- 
. It was of great uſe in the manufacture of hats, 
and of ſome ſtuffs. It is a remarkable circumftance in 
he goats that produce it, that in the month of May 
ihe fleece falls off of itſell. The turquoiſes, which are 
dre or leſs valuable, according as they are procured 
from one or other of the three mines that produce 
them. They were formerly an article of the dreſs of 
bur ladies. Gold brocades, which fold at à higher 
price than any of thoſe Which are the produce of the 
molt celebrated manufactures. Some of them were 
made to be worn on one, and others on both ſides. They 
were uſed for window-cuttains; fkreens, and maguifi- 
ent ſophas. "Tapeſtry, hien has ſince been fo well 
imitated in Europe, and has; for u long time been” the 
richeſt furniture of our rooms. Morocco, whieh,” as 
other ſkins, is brought to à degree of perfection which 
cannot be equalled any where elſe. Shagteen, goats 
hair, roſe- water, medieinal tootsy "gums for colours, 
dates, horſes, arms, and many other articles, of which 

ſome are ſold in India, and others carried to Europe. 
Tnoven 
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Taovcn the Dutch managed to get all the trade ai 
India into their hands, they viewed the tranſactions d 
Perſia with a jealous eye. They thought the privilege 
enjoyed by their rivals in the road of Bender-Abif 
might be compenſated by the advantage they had i 
having a greater quantity of ſpices, and dae into a 
competition with them. . 

THE Engliſh, harraſſed in every mart by a own 


the Engliſh enemy, reſolutely bent on their deſtruQion, were oblige 


in India. 


every where to give way. Their fate was haſtened by 
thoſe civil and religious diſſenſions, which delugei ther 
country with blood, and extinguiſhed all ſentiment ai 
knowledge. India was totally forgotten, while the mul 
important intereſts were at ſtake ; and the company q- 
preſſed and diſcouraged, were reduced to nothing at the 
time that the death of Charles afforded ſo inſtrudn 
and dreadful a leſſon. | 

CRoMWELL, enraged at the favours, the Dutch had 
ſhewn to the unfortunate family of the Stuart, and & 
the aſylum they had afforded to the Engliſh who bas 
been pro cribed; and piqued that the republic ol the 
United Provinces ſhould pretend to the dominion « 
the ſea; proud of his.ſucceſs, and ſenſible of bis om 
ſtrength, and that of the nation under his comma, 
reſolved at the ſame time to make it reſpected, and U 
revenge his own a He en agaioſt le 
Dutch. 

Or all the maritime wars which how been recon 


in hiſtory, none were conduQed with, more knowledgs 


or were more famous for the ſkill of the commanders 
and the bravery of the ſailors; none preſented ſo pen 
number of obſtinate and bloody engagements. The 
Engliſh obtained the advantage, and owed it to the ſite 
of their ſhips, in which, particular they have ſince ber 
imitated by other European nations. 10 
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ert himſelf as far as he might in favour of India. He 
contented himſelf with providing for the ſecurity of the © 
Engliſh trade, procuring a diſavowal of the maſſacre at 
Amboyna, and infiſting upon an indemnification for - 
the deſcendants of the unhappy, vilims who periſhed 
in that dreadful tranſaction. No notice is taken in be 
treaty, of the ſorts taken from the nation by the Dutch, 
in the iſland of Java, and in ſeveral of the Moluccas. 
It was ſtipulated, indeed, that the iſland. of Puleron 
ſhould be reſtored: but the uſurpers, ſeconded. by . the 
Engliſh negotiator whom they had corrupted, found 
means to elude this article ſo. dextrouſſy, which. would 
and ought to have produced a rivalcy in the ſpice: trade, 
that the obſervance of it was never enforced, 


company had obtained from the protector a renewal of be 
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ſupported by the public authority, they ſhewed a ſ pirit 
of reſolution which they had loſt during their late mis- 
fortunes. Their courage kept pace with their rights. 
Tux ſucceſs they met in Europe, accompanied 
them into Aſia. Arabia, Perſia, Indoſtan, the eaſtern 
parts of India, China, and all the markets where the 
Engliſh had formerly traded, were open to them. They 
were even received with more frankneſs and leſs dif- 
truſt than they had experienced formerly. Their trade 
was very briſk, and their profits very conſiderable: no- 
thing was wanting to complete their ſucceſs but an en- 
trance into Japan, which they attempted. But the 
Japaneſe having learned from the Dutch that the king 
of England had married a daughter of the king of Por- 
tugal, refuſed to admit the Engliſh into their. ports. 
NoTw1THSTANDING this diſappointment, the com- 
Ppany's affairs, were in a very flouriſhing condition: they 
Vol. I. T flattered 
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Tux protector, whoſe voice was a law, did not ex- B © 


Norw1THSTANDING this negle&,. as ſoon as the 2 


their privileges in 1657, and found themſelyes firmly ; in India. 
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BO OK flattered themſelves with the pleaſing hopes of giving 
greater extent and ſecurity to their affairs, when they 
| found their career retarded by a rivalry, which thei 
; own ſucceſs created. © 2208 

—_— SoMs traders, fired with the relation of the adng- 
miſcon- tages to be obtained in India, reſolved to make 
duct of the thither. Charles II. who filled the throne with the 
3 voluptuous and diſſolute manners of a private charader, 
gave them permiſſion for a valuable conſideration; 
while, on the other hand, he extorted large ſuns fron 
the company, to enable him to perſecute thoſe who 
encroached upon his privilege. A competition of thi 
nature would unavoidably degenerate into piraty. Ix 
'Engliſh thus becoming enemies to each other, cim 
on their diſputes with a ſpirit of rancour and animoſiy, 
| Which lowered them in the opinion of the people d 

Aſia. 1017 rain . | 736 
THrx Dutch wiſhed to take advantage of fo fingular 
a conjuncture. Theſe republicans had for a long time 
been abſolute maſters of the Indian trade. They hal 
ſeen with "regret a part of it taken oùt of their hands 
at the concluſion of the civil wats in England. "They 
hoped to recover it by the ſuperiority of their force, 
when in 1664 the two nations entered into a war ind 
parts of the world; but the hoſtilities did not cont 
long enough to anſwer theſe ſanguine ex pectation & cor 
the peace prevented them from having recourſe toopa 
violence, they reſolved to attack the ſovereigns of tt 
country to oblige them to ſhut up their ports againl one) 
their rival. The fooliſh and deſpicable behdviour aH ruf. 
the Englith increaſed the inſclence of the Dutch, i Bom 
proceeded ſo far as to drive them ignominioully ſane, 

Bantam in 1680. 3 2 . 

o ſetiaus and public an inſult rouſed the ſpirit dee 
dhe Engliſh company. The deſire of re. | 
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ing their intereſts animated them to make the. greateſt 
efforts. They equipped a fleet of twenty-three ſhips, 
with eight thouſand regular troops. on board. They 
were ready to al, when their, departure was poſtponed 
by the king's orders. Charles, | whoſe neceſſities and 
licentiouſneſs were, unbounded, hade entertained hopes 
of receiving an immenſe ſum to induee him to recall 
this armament. As he could no obtaia it from his ſub» 
jects, he was reſolved to receive it from his enemies. 
e ſacrificed the honour: and trade of his nation for 
2,250,000 livres (98,4374. 104): which. were paid him 
dy the Dutch, who were intimidated. by theſe. great 
3 The intended expedition, n my 
place. 21:1 01 babs bai «d (71 
THE company exhauſted. by the nah * ar- 
pament, which, had been rendered uſeleſs by the ve- 
ality of the court, ſent their, veſſels. to Iodia without 
he neceſſary funds to ſupply the cargoes; but with 
rders to the factors, if poſſible to take them upon crey 
it. The fidelity they had hitherto obſerved. in their 
gagementsprocured them 6,750,090 livres, (295 3121. 
os.) Nothing can be more — than the r 
od that was taken to pay them back. 
Jostas CRI D, who from being a dizeftar, © was 
come the tyrant of the company, is ſaid, unknown 
bis colleagues, to have ſent orders to India, to invent 
pretence or other, to defraud. the lenders: of their 
oney, The execution of this iniquitous project was 
truſted to his brother John Child, bo was governor 
Bombay. This avaritious, turbulent, and ſavage man, 
mediately proceeded to make ſeveral claims upon the 
nemor of Surat, ſome more fooliſh than others. 
beſe demands meeting with the reception. they de- 
ed, he attacked all the veſſels belonging lo the ſub- 
12 jeas 
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B O OK jets of the crown of Delhi, and ſingled out in particy- 
ba the hips from Surat, as being the richeſt. He paid 
no regard to veſſels that ſailed with its paſs-ports, and 
carried on his inſolence fo far as to ſeize a leet laden 
with proviſion for the great Mogul's army. This tem- 
ble pillage which laſted the whole year 1688, occaſo- 
ed incredible loſſes throughout all Indoſtan, 
 AURENGZEBE, Who held the reins of the empire 
with a ſteady hand, did not loſe a moment in reve 
ing fo great an outrage. In the beginning of the yer 
1689, one of his lieutenants landed with twenty thay 
ſand men at Bombay, an ifland of conſequence on th 
coaſt of Malabar, which a princeſs of Portugi hut 
brought as her dowry to Charles II. and Which tut 
monarch had ceded to the company in 1668, Oni 
enemy's approach, the fort of Magazan was abandon 
with ſuch precipitation that money, 'proviſions, ſerenl 
cheſts of arms, and fourteen pieces of ' heavy cannot 
were left behind. The Indian general, encouraged 
this firſt advantage, attacked the Engliſl in thefiels 
routed them, and obliged them to retire into the pi 
cipal fortreſs, which he inveſted, and hoped ſoon - 

make it furrender. * os 

Cup, who was as daſtardly in time of danger wi 
had been daring in his piracies, immediately diſpatch 
ed deputies to court, to ſue for pardon; Aſter ml 
intreaties, and much mean ſubmiſſion, "the Eogid 
were admitted into the emperor's preſence” with Us 
hands tied, and their faces towards the ground. 
rengzebe, who was defirous of preſerving a com (ix 
which he thought would be uſeful to his ſubjecto 
not inflexible. Having delivered himſelf in the fi 
an incenſed ſovereign, who could, and ought, penn 
to revenge himſelf, he yielded to their intreaties? 
ſubmiſſion. The baniſbment of the "author of 1 
1 trout n 
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troubles, and an adequate compenſation for ſuch of his B OO K 
ſubje&s as had been plundered, was all the juſtice ex- 
acted on this occaſion by the ſupreme will of the moſt 
deſpotic monarch that ever exiſted. On theſe mode- 
rate terms, the Engliſh were permitted ſtill to enjoy 

theſe privileges they had obtained at different times in 
the roads belonging to the Mogul. 

Tavs ended this unhappy affair, which for — 
years interrupted the trade of the company, occaſioned 
an expence of between nine and ten millions, (on an 
average about 416, 000.) the loſs of five large veſſels, 
and a great number of ſmall ones; coſt the lives of 
many thouſands excellent ſailors, and ended in the ruin 
of the credit and honour of the nation: two particulars, 
the value of which can never be eſtimated too highly. 

By changing their maxims and their conduct, the 
company might flatter themſelves with the profne& af 
being extricated from the abyſs into which their own 

behaviour had plunged them. Theſe' hopes were ſoon 
daſhed by a revolution which did not directly eoncern 
them. James II. a tyrannical and fanatic prince but 
one who underſtood maritime affairs and commetce 
better than any one of his contemporaries, was depoſed. 
This event made all Europe take arms. The eonſe; 
quences of theſe bloody quarrels are well known. Per- 
haps, it is not ſo well known that the French privateers 
took four thouſand two hundred Engliſh merchantmen, 
valued at fix hundred ſeventy-five millions of livres, 
(29,531,2501.) and that the greateſt part of the-veſſels 
returning from India were included in this fatal liſt. 

Taxsx depredations were ſucceeded by a ſpirit of 
ceconomy, which muſt naturally haſten the ruin of the 
company. The French refugees had carried the culture 
of flax and hemp into Ireland and Scotland. For the 


1 Of this branch of induſtry; it was 
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2, except'-muſlins, and thoſe which were neceſſity fu 


period we are ſpeaking. of. Thoſe whowerelels (ere 
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thought proper to prohibit the wear of Indians linen 


the African trade. How could a body already ex. 


ed ſuſtain ſo unforeſeen, ſo heavy a ſtroke? 


Tux peace which ſhould have put an end to thef 
misfortunes, filled up the meaſure of them. Thier 
kingdoms with one voĩce exclaimed againſt the come 
ny. It was not their decline that raiſed them enemies; 
it only encouraged" thoſe they had already. They me 
with oppoſition at their firſt eſtabliſhment. » Ever ſince 
the year 1615, ſeveral politicians had declaimedagaif 
the trade to the Eaſt Indies. They aſſerted, that f 
weakened the naval ſtrength by deſtroying great num 
bers of men; and leſſened the Levant and Ruſſan com 
metce, without affording an equivalent ada 
Theſe clamours, though contradicted byzudiciourpes- 
ple, grew ſo violent towards the year 1628, thut the 
company ſeeing themſelves expoſed to the adium of the 
nation, applied to government. 'They petitioned that 
the nature of their commerce might he examined: that 
it might be prohibited, if it was contrary” to the ante 
reſt of the ſtate; and it favourable to them, that'it 
might be authorized by: à public declaration. Thee 
poſition of the nation, which had been ſome time doi. 
madt, was renewed with more fury than e der, at the 


in their ſpeculations,” conſented to a trade with Iulia 
but maintained that it ſhould: be laid apen id ihe vba 
nation. An excluſive chartet was, in their opinion, 
manifeſt encroachment upon liberty. Accordingly'ts 
them, government was eſtabliſhed. by the people vith 
a view of advaneing the general goad ; and it would be 
a erĩme againſt it to facriſice publie to priyate. intereſts 
by :talerating odious monopolies. They ſupported tb 
uſeful; and inconteſtable principle, Wan 
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Aſiatic ſeas, carried double the quantity of national 
goods there was formerly a demand for, and were in a, 
condition to ſell commodities on their return at ſo low. a 
price as to ſupplant the Dutch in all the European mar- 
kets, But theſe acute republicans, ,who were certain of 
their ruin, if the Engliſh ſhould continue any longer 


# 6 


think he had taken a wrong ſtep. b$0rerdiwen 


Tas ſtep was, not thought, a, wrong, one bh an 
body. Several people were of opinion, hat the, unde 
to India could not be carried on with advantage, with 
out an excluſive, privilege :, but many of them maintains, 
ed that the preſent charter was inſufficient; having been 

granted by kings, who, had no right to do it. They te- 
cited many acts of, this kind which. were abrogated by. 
parliament in the, xeigns, of Edward III., Henry, IV. 
James I. and other, princes... Charles II. indeed, ob- 
tained a verdi of this nature in the court of c mn 
pleas, but it wag. founded upon A frivolous pretence. 

This tribunal, had the confidence to declare, That the 
ſriace bad authority to prevent bis ſubjefs from bolding. 
commerce with \infidels, left the purity of their , faith. 
ſbould be contaminated. is er iv 1301 71 
20 0l e T4 1 T5 11; nns 
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recent inſtance. They urged, that during the rebellion, 2 K 
the private merchants who had got, poſſeſſion of the | 
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by private, and even oppoſite views, they all united in 


the plan of making the trade free, or at'leaſt of pr 
curing the reverſal of the company's charter.” The u. 


tion, in general, were on their ſide: but the body tha 
was attacked, defended itſelf by its partiſans, the mini 
try, and all the dependents of the court, 'Who made tin 
a common cauſe. Each party had recourſe to libek 
intrigue and corruption. Theſe contending paſſion 
produced one of thoſe ſtorms, the violence of which 
can hardly be felt any where but in England. The 
veral factions, ſets and intereſts maintained a furoa 
combat; in which they all mingled without diftinin 
of rank, age, or ſex. Such a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm hu 
never been raiſed by the greateſt events. To beep i 
the zeal of their friends, the company offered to ben 
large ſums on condition of obtaining their charter, 
Their adverſaries made offers ſtill more conſiderable 
get it revoked. 

Tux two houſes of Wes before whom this 
cauſe was heard, declared in favour of the private mer- 
chants. They obtained leave to carry on trade to Indi 
either ſeparately or in concert. They entered into 1 
aſſociation, and formed a new company.” The old on 
had permiſſion to continue its armaments till the erf 
ration of their charter, which was very near at hand 
Thus England had two Faſt India companies at th 
ſame time, authoriſed by parfiatnent 2 a one 
eſtabliſhed by royal authority. © 

Tus two bodies ſhewed as much nk er the & 
ſtruction of each other, as they had ſhown for ther 
reſpective eſtabliſhment.” They had both experienced 

the advantages of trade; and viewed each other with al 
the jealouſy and hatred, which ambition und avarice 
never fail to inſpire, Their diſſenſions ſoon broke _ 
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dia. At laſt, the two ſocieties made advances towards 
a reconciliation, and united their funds in 1702. From 
this period the affairs of the company were carried on 
with greater propriety, prudence and dignity. ' The 
principles of commeree, which were every day better 
underſtood in England, had a good effect on their ad- 
miniſtration, as far as the intereſts of their monopoly 
could allow. They made improvements in their for- 
mer regulations, and formed new ones. © They endea- 
voured to indemnify themſelves for the profits they 
were deprived of by a ſtrong competition, by procur- 
ing a larger ſale for their commodities, Their privileges 
were leſs violently attacked, ſince:they had received the 
ſanction of the . and obtained the ee of 
parliament. 5 

Turix proſperity. was e by ſome: bastler 
misfortunes. In o the Engliſn had formed a ſetile- 
ment in the ifland of Pulocondor, which was depen- 
dant on Cochin-China. Their deſign was to take a 
ſhare in the commerce of this rich kingdom, which had 
till then been too much neglected. An inſtance of 
exceſſive ſeverity had given diſguſt to ſixteen ſoldiers of 
Macaſſar, who were part of the garriſon. On the 3d. of 
March 1705 they ſet fire in the night to the houſes be · 
longing to the fort, and maſſacred the Europeans as 
they came to extinguiſh it. Thirty out of forty-five 
loſt their lives in this manner; the reſt were knocked 
on the head hy the natives, Who were exaſperated at 
the inſolence of theſe ſtrangers,” By this accident the 
company loſt the money their enterprize had coſt them, 
together with the ſtock of their factories and the — 
peQs they had entertained. | 

Tux misfortunes they met wich at Sumatra in the 
Jear 1719 were not attended with the ſame fatal conſe- 
quences, 
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with conſiderable violence in Europe, as well as in In- B O © * 
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5 dio K queneces. This large iſland had been frequentei hy 


III. 


gather by degrees. Diſtruſt and animoſity had fia 


the mercileſs Dutch who had a ſtrong force uponther 
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the Engliſh ever ſince their arrival in India, but they 
did not ſettle there till the year 1688. They drow 
the Dutch from Bencoolen, a conſiderable town 6 
the weſtern coaſt, built near a large and commodiow 
bay: and took poſſeſſion of it in their room. The co 
querors found the iſlanders inclined to treat with'then; 
and theſe diſpoſitions were at firſt improved with pu- 
dence. This circumſpe& behaviour did not laſt log, 
The company's agents ſoon abandoned - themſelves ty 
that ſpirit of rapine and tyranny, which the Europeay 
uſually carry with them into Aſia. Clouds of diſconten 
between them and the natives of the country begin t 


to the higheſt pitch, when the foundations of ariing 
fort were diſcovered at the diſtance of a ſe nile 
from the coaſt. - On ſeeing this, the inhabitants of 
Bencoolen took up arms, and were joined by the whole 
country. All the buildings belonging to the company 
were inſtantly reduced to | aſhes, the Engliſh were 
routed, and obliged to embark with all the ek& 
they could carry off. Their exile, was not of long con- 
tinuance. The fear of falling under the-dominion d 


frontier, procured their recall. In tecompeneę of thi 
diſaſter, they obtained the advantage of finiſhing the 
fort Marlborough without oppoſition, which they {il 
retain, 121 2 i: nnen 2idl t 0 OST 

THrse difturbances: were no ſooner ; appeaſed, that 
new ones aroſe in Malabar and other couptries. As tht 
ſource of them all lay in the averice and turbulent di 


. MER A 
poſition of the company's ſervants, they put an end u 
them by giving up the unjuſtifiable pretenſions thi = 
had occaſioned them. Other objects of the moſt i * 


tereſting nature ſoon claimed their attention. 
| | ENGLAND 
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Erdl Ax D and France enteted into a war in 1744. BO OK 
The whole world became the ſeene of their operations» 2 
In India, as well as in other places, each nation ſuſ- War be- 
ined its charadter. The |Engliſhy ever animated tween the 
with the ſpirit of commerce, atiacked and ruined that _ 
of their enemies. The French adhering to their paſ- French. 
Gon for conqueſt, ſeized upon the principal ſettlements 
belonging to their rival. The event ſhewed which of 
the two nations had acted with the greateſt prudence. 
That which attended to nothing but its own aggran- 
dizement, ſunk into a total inaQuvity ; While the other, 
deprived of the. center of its power, carried its enter- 
prizes to a greater extent. 
A cesSAT10N of hoſtilities heme, the two divided 
nations had no ſooner taken place, than they engaged 
themſelves as auxiliaries, into the quartels of the In- 
dian princes. Soon after they again took arms on their 
own account. Before the end of this war, the French 
vere driven out of the continent and ſeas of Aſia. At 
the concluſion of the peace 1363, the Engliſh company 
found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the empire, in Arabia, 
in the Perſian Gulph, on the coaſt of Malabar and 
Coromandel, and at Bengal. a0 kn 
Is all theſe countries there is a-difference i in Santo, 
manners, ſoil, productions, the ſpirit of induſtry, and 
the price of merchandiſe. Theſe particulars ought to 
be exaQly and thoroughly underſtood. We will give 
a ſhort ſketch, of them. This deſeription will be found 
to have a particular connection with the hiſtory of 
nation, which has obtained -a remarkable influence, 
and derives from it the greateſt advantage. General 
ARABIA is one of the largeſt peninſulas in the known, trade of 
vorld. It is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck and Irac- ges and of 
Arabi on the north, by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth; the — tu 
by the Gulph of Fe on the eaſt, and on the welt. liſh trade 


there in 
* particular. 
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B 2 K by the Red Sea, which ſeparates it from Africa. It 
commonly divided into three parts; Arabia Petre, 
Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Felix, which names de. 
note the nature of the ſoil in each of theſe countrie 
ARABIA Petræa is the moſt weſtern and the ſmulel 
of the three. It is for the moſt part uneultivated, uy 
almoſt totally covered with rocks. In Arabia Deſerts 
nothing is to be ſeen but arid plains, heaps of fand 
raiſed and diſſipated by the wind, and ſteep mountain 
never adorned with a pleaſing verdure. Springs are { 
rarely found there, that the poſſeſſion of them is alm 
diſputed ſword in hand. Arabia Fel owes Its ſp6 
cious appellation leſs to its fertility than to its viciiy 
to the barren countries that ſurround it. "Theſe dif 
rent regions, though expoſed to great heats enjoy 
ſky conſtantly pure and ſerene. 
Alx hiſtories agree that this country was peopled it 
a very early period. It is thought that its firſt inhabs- 
tants came from Syria and Chaldea. We cannot find 
at what period their form of government begun; 
whether their knowledge was derived from India, t 
whether it was acquired. It appears that their rel 
gion was Sabeiſm even before they were acquainted 
with the people of Upper Aſia. They had early fub- 
lime ideas of the divinity: they worſhipped the ſtan 
as' bodies animated by celeſtial ſpirits: their religin 
was neither cruel nor abſurd ; and though they werelu- 
ble to thoſe ſallies of edel ſo common among the 
ſouthern nations, they do not ſeem to have been taint 
ed with fanaticiſm till the time of Mohammed. The 
inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta profeſſed a worſhip not 
quite ſo rational. Many of them worſhipped, 4nd 
' ſome offered human ſacrifices to the ſun . It is a truth 
that-may be collected from the ſtudy of Yiſtory and the 
Ns a of the globe, that the religions in barre 
countries 
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-ountries, ſubje& to inundations and volcanos, have B OO K 


ever had a tincture of cruelty, and have always been of 
à milder caſt in countries where nature has been more 
indulgent. They take their character from the climate 
where they are formed. - *: 
Wurx Mohammed had eſtabliſhed a new religion 


in his country, it was vo difficult taſk to . infuſe a ſpi- 


rit of zeal into his followers; and this zeal made them 
conquerors. They extended their dominion from the 
weſtern ſeas to thoſe of China, and from the Canaries 
to the Molucca iſlands. They carried uſeful arts along 
with them, which they improved to perfection. The 
Arabians did not equally ſucceed in the fine arts; they 
ſhewed, indeed, ſome genius for them, but had not 
the leaſt idea of that taſte with which nature ſome time 
after inſpired the people who have become their diſciples, 
PrRHAPs genius, which is the offspring of a crea- 
tive imagination, flouriſhes in hot countries, where a 
variety of productions, grand ſcenes, and ſurprizing 
events, excite enthuſiaſm ; while taſte, which ſeleQs 
with choice the produce of the fields that genius has 
ſown, ſeems rather to- belong to people of a ſteady, 
mild, and moderate temper,” who live under the influ- 
ence of an indulgent ſky. Perhaps too this ſame taſte, 
which is the effect of reaſon refined and matured: by 
time, requires a certain ſtability in the. government, 
united with a certain freedom of thinking, an inſenſi 
ble progreſs of ſcience, which affording a greater ſcope 
to genius, enables it to diſcern more exactly the relation 
one object has to another, and to combine with hap» 
pier art thoſe mixed ſenſations which give the higheſt 
entertainment to menof elegant minds. Accordingly the 
Arabians, who were almoſt conſtantly forced into re- 
gions glowing with war and fanaticiſm, never enjoyed 
that temperature of government and climate which 
gives 
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B as OK. gives birth to taſte. But they introduced into the cou. 
1 tries they conquered ſciences which: they had 

as it were, in the courſe of their ravages Ae 
arts eſſential to the proſperity of nations. 

No nation, at that time, underſtood commerce . 
well, or carried it to a greater extent. They attended 
to it even in the courſe of their conqueſts. Their me- 
chants, manufaQtures, and markets, reached fron 
Spain to Tonquin; and other people, at leaſt thoſe i 
the weſtern part of the world, were indebted to then 
for arts and ſciences, and all articles condutite to ih 
convenience, the pte ſervation, and the pleaſures of lik. 

WHEN the power of the Caliphs began to dehnt 
the Arabians, after the example of ſeveral nations the 
had ſubdued, threw off the yoke of theſe princes, and 
the country re- aſſumed by degrees its ancient form of 
government, as well as its primitive manners.” Atthi 
æra, the nation being, as formerly, divided into tribes 
under the conduct of different chiefs;  returnethto their 
original character from which fanaticiſm and . 
had made them depart. 1 

THz ſtature of the Arabians is low, their balke lean) 
and their voice ſlender; but they have robuſt conflite- 
tions, brown hair, a ſwarthy complexion, black ſpark 
ling eyes, an . ingenious. countenance, but ſeldom 
agreeable. This contraſted! mixture of features an 
qualities, which ſeem incompatible, ſeem to have been 
united in this race of men, to conſtitute wfingular m. 
tion, whoſe figure and character partake ſtrongly of 
that of the Turks, Africans,” and Perfians, by whom 
they are ſurrounded.. Grave and ſerious,” they add 
dignity to their long beard, ſpeak little, uſe na geſture, 
make no pauſes or falter in their -converſation.' The 
piqye themſelves: on obſerving the ſtricteſt prubit) to- 
wards eech other; which is the effe&d of that felf don, 
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prefer themſelves to the reſt of the world. The more 
carefully they preſerve their phlegmatic character, fo 
much the more formidable. is their reſentment when 
once it is raiſed, Theſe people have abilities, and 
even a genius for the ſciences; but they cultivate them 
but little, either from want of aſſiſtance, or becauſe 
they have no occaſion for them; chuſing rather, no 
doubt, to ſuffer natural evils, than the inconvenience of 
labour. The Arabians, at this time of day, afford no 
monument of genius, no productions of induſtry, which 
intitle them to make a figure in the hiſtory. of the hu- 
man mind, T5 08 19168 | 
Txzir ruling paſſion is jealouſy; that torment of 
impetuous, weak, and indolent minds. It might na- 
turally be aſked, whether this diſtruſt was owing to the 
high or low opinion they entertained of themſelves? It 
is ſaid to be from the Arabians that ſeveral nations of 
Aſia, Africa, and even Europe itſelf, have borrowed 
thoſe deſpicable precautions which this odious paſſion 
preſcribes againſt a ſex, which ought to be the guar- 
dian, not the ſlave of our pleaſures. As ſoon as a daugh- 
ter is born, they unite by a kind of [ſuture thoſe parts 
which nature has ſeparated, leaving juſt ſpace enough 
for the natural diſcharges. As the child grows, the 
parts by degrees adhere ſo cloſely, that when they be- 
come marriageable they are obliged to be ſeparated by 
an inciſion, Sometimes it is thought ſufficient to make 
uſe of a ring. The married women, as well as the 
unmarried, are ſubjeQed to this outrage on the virtue 
of the ſex; with this difference only, that the ring 
worn by the young women cannot be taken off, where: 
that of the married women has a kind of padlock, of 
Yhich the huſband keeps the key. This cuſtom, which 
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and that ſpirit of patriotiſm, which, united together, BO OK 
make any nation, clan or ſociety, eſteem, favour, and 


B 20 K is known in all parts of Arabia, is almoſt univerſal 
adopted in the part that bears the name of Petrza, 
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SUCH are the manners of the nation in genetal. The 


different manner of living in the people who'compok 


it, muſt neceſſarily have introduced ſome 'peculiariy 
of character that are worth obſerving. 

Tur number of Arabians who inhabit the Deer 
may amount to two millions. They are diſtribute 
into a great number of clans, ſome of which ate mor 
populous and conſiderable than others, but all indeyes 
dent of each other. Their government is ſimple: a 
hereditary chief, aſſiſted by a few old men, determine 
all debates, and puniſhes the offenders. If he is boſpite 
ble, humane, and juſt, they adore him; if haughy, 
cruel, and avaricious, they tear him in pieces, ut 


appoint a ſucceſſor out of his own family 


Tus people form encampments in all ſeaſons d 
the year. They have no ſettled abode,” and fir & 
different places where they can be ſupplied with water, 
fruits, and paſture. They find an infinite charm in 
this wandering life, and conſider the ſedentary Arabs 
in the light of ſlaves. They live upon the milk and 
ficſh of their herds. Their habits, tents, cordage, and 
the tapeſtry they ſleep upon, are all made of the world 
their ſheep, and the hair of their goats and camel 
This is the employment of the women in each family; 
and there is not a ſingle artiſt in the whole deſet 
What they conſume in tobacco, coffee, rice, and datts 
is purchaſed with the butter they carry to the frontien 


and by the money ariſing from the annual ſale of tuen 


thouſand camels, at forty-eight livres (20. 25.) « heat. 
Theſe animals, ſo uſeful in the eaſt, were 
carried to Syria. The greateſt number are now ſent ic 


Perſia, the perpetual wars there having occaſioned n 


extraordinary demand for them, and leſſened theif 
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numbers. 
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raiſe a contribution on the caravaris, which, ſuperſti- 
tion obliges to traverſe their ſands. The moſt nume - 
rous of theſe, which goes from Damar to Mecca, pro: 
cures a ſafe paſſage by the payment of a hundred pur · 
ſes, or a hundred and fifty thouſand livres, (6,562, 105.) 
to which the Grand Seignior is ſubjected, and which, 
by ancient agreement, is diſtributed among. all the 
clans. The other caravans make ſimilar terms with 
the clans, through whoſe territories mY are ee to 
aſs, 

r INDEPENDENTLY of this expedient, the inks inha- 
biting the moſt northern part of the deſert haye had 
recourſe to plunder. Theſe people, ſo humane, faith- | 
ſul, and diſintereſted towards each other, are ſavage 
and rapacious in their tranſactions with foreigners. 
While they preſerve in their tents, the character of 
beneficent and generous hoſts, they commit continual 
depredations on the towns and villages in their neigh- 
bourbood, They are good fathers, good huſbands, 
and good maſters; but all are enemies who. do not 

long to their family, They frequently. carry their in- 
curſions to a great diſtance; and 8 ria, Meſopotamia, 
and Perſia, are not uncommonly t t e ſcenes of their 
depredations. 

Tas Arabs, who devote themſelves to plunder, 
form a ſort of ſociety with the camels, to carty on 
trade or war, where the man is to have all the profit, 
and the animal the principal -fatigue, As theſe two 
beings are to live together, they are brought up with a 
view to each other. The Arab trains his camel from 
its birth, to all the exerciſes and hardhips i it is to un- 
derge during the whole courſe of its life. He accuſ- 
toms it to travel far, and eat lutle. The animal i: is bear- | 

Vorrt Shin + ip. - ly 


Taxsx articles not being ſufficient to ſupply the A- B * K 
rabs with what they wanted, they have contrived to * — 
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ty inured to paſs its days without drinking, and its night 
without ſleep. He teaches him to draw up His Joy 
under his belly, while he fuffers himſelf to be lade 
with'"burthens, that are inſenſibly increaſed as his 
ſtrength ib increaſed by age and fatigue; In this ng 
tar plan of education, which princes ſometimes adopt 
ed the more eaſily to tame their ſubjeQs, in ptopoti. 
on as the labour is doubled, the ſubſiſtence is diminic 
ed. The Arabians qualify the camels for expedition, 
by matches, in which the horſe enters into a compet; 
with him. The latter, leſs active and nimble; tires ou 
his rival in a long courſe. When the maſter and the 


camel are ready and equipped for plunder, they ſet at 


together, traverſe the ſandy deſarts, and lie in ambul 
upon the confines to rob the merchant of traveller. The 
rn Tavages, maſſacres, and ſeizes the prey; and the 
camel carries the booty. Tf theſe adventurers are purſued, 
they make a precipitate retreat. The maſter robber 
mounts his favourite camel, drives the whole troop be- 
fore Mm, travels three hundred leagues in eight days 
without tnfoading His camels, or allowing them more 
chan at fiour each day to reſt, or a cake of dough for 
time their ſubſiſtence. They ſometimes remain the whole 
without drinking, unleſs they happen to ſee aſpringat 
4 diſtance from the road, when they redouble ther 
pace, run to the, water with eagerneſs, which make: 
mein take ut one draught, as much as is ſufficient u 
queneli their prefent thirſt and ſerve them to the en o 
their journey. Such is the animal ſo often celebrate 
in the Bible, the Coran, and the eaſtern romances, 

Tux Arabs who live in diſtrifts that afford ſome len 
der paſtures, and where the ſoil is proper fot ball. 
breed the fineſt horſes in the world. Ia horſes are 
ſent into all parts to improve and multiply the breed of 
theſe animals, which are every where inferior in * 
| b 
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neſs, beauty, and ſagacity, to thoſe of Arabia, The P 0 OK 
maſters live with them on the foot of domeſticks, on — 
whoſe ſervice and affection they can rely: and it hap- 

pens with them as with all other diſperſed people, 

thoſe, in particular, who treat animals with kindneſs, 

that both the men and the animals partake, in ſome 

meafure of each other's manners and difpofition. 

Theſe Arabs are ſimple, mild and docile : and the dif- 

ferent religions that have prevailed in theſe” countries, 

and the ſeveral governments of which they have been 

the ſubjects or tributaries, have produced very little 
alteration in the character they derive from climate or 

ſrom habit, n n 

Tax Arabs ſettled near the Indian and the Red Sea, 

nd thoſe who inhabit Arabia Felix, were formerly a 

ild people, fond of liberty, and content with à ftate of 
ndependence without dreaming of conqueſt. They 

Pere too much prejudiced in favour of the beauty of 

heir ſky and, of the ſoil that ſupplied their wants al- 

oſt without culture to be tempted to extend their do- 

ninion over different countries lying in another climate. 

ohammed changed their ideas: but they retain'no 

races of the impulſe he gave them. They paſs their 

ves in ſmoaking, taking coffee, opium and ſherbet. 

heſe gratifications are preceded or followed by exqui- 

e perſumes that are burnt before them, the ſmoke of 

hich they receive in their clothes, which are flightly 

rinkled with roſe-water, 15 

Brrox the Portugueſe had interrupted the naviga- 

on of the Red Sea, the Arabs had more activity. 

bey were the factors of all the trade that paſſed A 
rough the channel. Aden, which is ſituated at the 

e moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia upon the Indi- 

ocean, was the mart in theſe parts. The ſituation of 

harbour which opened an eaſy communication with 

U 2 Egypt, 
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BOOK Egypt, Ethiopia, India and Perſia had rendered it, for 
C_ many ages, one of the moſt flouriſhing faQories in 4. 
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ſia. Fifteen years after it had repulſed the great Alby. 
querque, who attempted to demoliſh it in 1514, it ſub- 
mitted to the Turks who did not long remain maſters f 
it. The king of Yemen, who poſſeſſed the only d. 
tri in Arabia that merits the title of happy, drove 
them from thence, and removed the trade to Moch, 
a road in his dominions, which till then was only a village 
THis trade was at firſt inconſiderable: conſiſting prin 
cipally in myrrh, incenſe, aloes, balm of Mecca, fone 
aromatics and medicinal drugs. 'Theſe articles, the 
exportation of which is continually retarded by eu- 
bitant imports, and does not exceed at preſent-J000,000 
livres, (30,625/.) was at that time more in repute tha 
they have been ſince : but muſt have been always d 
little conſequence. Soon after a great change 
from the introduction of coffee, 1305 
THe coffee · tree is originally a native of the higher 
Ethiopia where it has been known time immemotul, 
and is ſtill cultivated with ſucceſs. M. Lagrende de Me. 
Zieres, one of the moſt intelligent agents that Fraxe 
ever had in the India ſervice, had ſome of the fruit 
his poſſeſſion, and has made a tryal of it. He foundi 
to be larger, rather longer, not ſo green, andalmoſts 
fragrant as that which was begun to be . gatheredu 
Arabia towards the of cloſe the fifteenth century. - 
Ir is commonly believed that a Mollach, named Os 
dely was the firſt among the Arabs who made uſes 
coffee, to relieve himſelf from a continual dp 
which hindered him from attending punQually ts 
nightly devotions. His Derviſes did the ſame: and this in 
example was followed by the gentlemen, of the h. 
was ſoon found out, that this liquor puriſied the blo on 
by a gentle agitation, diſſipated the crudities of * 
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mach, and raiſed the ſpirits: and it was adopted even B 2 K 
by thoſe who had no occaſion to ke p themſelves awake. LE 
It paſſed from the borders of the Red Sea to Medina, 

Mecca, and was introduced by the pilgrims into all the 
Mohammedan countries, 

In theſe countries where there is leſs freedom of man- 

nerr than ours, where the jealouſy of the men and the 

cloſe confinement of the women make ſociety leſs live- 

ly, it was thought proper to encourage public coffee- 

houſes. Thoſe in Perſia ſoon became infamous, where 

young Georgian women, dreſſed like courtezans, acted 

obſcene plays, and proſtituted themſelves for hire. 

When theſe offenſive irregularities were ſuppreſſed by 

order of the court, theſe houſes became places of gen- 

tee] reſort for the indolent, and of relaxation for the 

buſy part of the world. The politicians entertained 
themſelves with news, the poets recited their verſes, 

and the Mollachs, delivered their ſermons, which 

were uſually rewarded with ſome charitable donations. 

Arr Alas were not in the ſame peaceable ſtate at 
Conſtantinople. The coffee-houſes were no ſooner o- 

pened than they were frequented to exceſs. People 

ſpent their whole time in them. The grand Mufti, 
concerned to ſee the Moſques abandoned, pronounced 

that this infuſion was included in that law of Moham- 

med, which forbids the uſe of ſtrong liquors. The 
government, which frequently aids the ſuperſtition of 

which it is ſometimes the dupe, gave immediate or- 

ders that the houſes which had given ſuch offence to 

the prieſts ſhould be ſhut up ; and enjoined the officers 

of the police to put a ſtop to the uſe of this liquor 

in private families. - An inclination ſo ſtrong ſtill pre. 

vailed in ſpite of all theſe ſevere regulations. Coffee 
continued to be drunk, and the places where it was to 

be had, ſoon grew more numerous than ever. | 
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In the middle of the laft age, Kuproli, the Grand 
Vizir, went in diſguiſe to the principal coffee-houſes in 
Conſtantinople. He there found a number of mal-con. 
tents, who, thinking the affairs of government were in 
reality the concern of every private perſon, ſpoke of 
them with warmth, and arraigned with great boldyek 
the conduct of the generals and miniſters. He theg 
viſited the taverns, where wine was fold. They were 
full of plain people chiefly ſoldiers, who, accuſtome 
to conſider the intereſts of the ſtate as thoſe of the 
prince, for whom they entertained a ſilent veneration, 
ſung lively ſongs, talked of their amours, and warlike 
exploits. Theſe laſt ſocieties, which were attended 
with no inconveniences, he thought ought to be tolerat. 
ed: but the firſt he conſidered as dangerous in an ar- 
bitrary ſtate. He therefore ſuppreſſed them, and no 
attempts have ſince been made to revive them, This 
regulation, which was confined to the capital of the 
empire, has not diſcouraged the uſe of coffee, and has, 
perhaps, increaſed the conſumption of it. It i pub- 
lickly offered to ſale in all the ſtreets and markets rea- 
dy made, and is drunk in every family at leaſt twice . 
day. In ſome it is always ready, it being the cuſtom 
to offer it to all viſitors, and reckoned equally * 
not to offer it, or to refuſe it. 

Ar the very time that the coffee -houſes in Conſtas 
tinople were ſhut, they were opened in London. This 
novelty was introduced there in 1652 by a merchant of 
the name of Edward, who returned from the Levant, 
The Engliſh were fond of it; and it has ſince been in- 
troduced among all the nations of Europe, but is drank 
with more moderation than in thoſe n where re- 
ligion prohibits the uſe of wine. 

THE tree that produces the coffee grows in the leni 


tory of Betelfagui, a town 9 to Vemen, pour 
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long, and fifteen or twenty broad: the fruit is not eyery 
where in equal perfection. That which grows upon 
high ground is ſmaller, greener, weighs heavier,, and 18 
generally preferred to the others, 3388 
IT is computed that Arabia contains twelve millions 
of inhabitants, among whom, in general, coffee con- 
ſtitutes a favourite article in their entertainments. 
None but the rich citizens have the pleaſure of, taſting 
it in its genuine form. The generality are obliged to 
content themſelves with the ſhell, and the buſk of this 
valuable berry. Theſe appendages, ſo much deſpiſed, 
make a liquor of a pretty clear colour, which has the 
taſte of coffee without its bitterneſs and ſtrength. Theſe 


colts from ſixteen. to ſeventeen. ſols (about 8d. 3) 3 


1 


pound. The Perſians, who, content th ſelyes with 


4 purchaſe 


ated upon a dry ſand at the diſtance, of ten leagues B OK 
from the Red ſea. It is cultivated in a diſtric fifty leagues III. 
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B O OK purchaſeit at the rate of fifteen or ſixteen; (about 84) 
IH. . . 
Ly ther cargoes being compoſed partly of good and partly 
of bad coffee. If we eſtimate coffee at fourteen ſols (about 
74.4.) a pound, which is the mean price, the profi 
accruing to Arabia from its annual exportation will. 
mount to 8,785,000 livres. (384, 3430. 157.) This money 
does not go into their coffers ; but it enables them to 
purchaſe the commodities brought from the foreign 
markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha, 
Mocna receives from Abyſſinia ſheep, elephant" 
teeth, muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied from the eil. 
ern coaſt of Africa with ſlaves, amber, and ivor); 
from the Perſian Gulf with dates, tobacco, and com; 
from Surat with a vaſt quantity of coarſe, and a fey 
fine linens ; from Bombay and Pondicherry with iron, 
lead, copper, which are carried thither from Europe; 
from Malabar with rice, ginger, pepper, Indian faf- 
fron, with coire, cardamom, and even planks; from 
the Maldives with gum benzoin, aloes-wood, and pep- 
per, which theſe iſlands take in exchange; from Coro- 
mandel, four or five hundred bales of cottons, chief. 
ly blue. The greateſt part of theſe commodities 
which may fetch ſix millions, (262,500/.) are corſun- 
ed in the interior part of the country, The tel, 
particularly the cottons, find their way to Abyſlnu, 
Socotora, and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. 
Non of the branches of buſineſs which are many 
ed at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country d 
Yemen, or even at Sanaa, the capital, is in the hands 
of the natives. The extortions with which they art 
perpetually threatened by the government, deter them 
from interfering in them. All the warehouſes are 0 
cupied by the Banians of Surat or Guzerat, who make 
A point of returning to their own country as ſoon 1 
they have made their fortune. They then 5 4 
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ſettlements to merchants of their own nation who te- B 22 * 


tire in their turn, and are ſucceeded by others. 

Tux European companies, who enjoy the excluſive 
privilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Notwithſtand- 
ing it was ſtipulated by a ſolemn capitulation that the 
impoſts demanded ſhould be rated, at two and a quar- 
ter per cent. they were ſubje& to frequent extortions. 
The governor of the place inſiſting on their making 
him preſents, which enabled him to purchaſe the fa- 
vour of the courtiers, or even of the prince himſelf. 
However the profits they obtained by the ſale of Euro- 
pean goods, particularly cloths, inclined them to ſub- 
mit to theſe repeated humiliations. When theſe ſeve- 
ral articles were furniſhed by grand Cairo, it was then 


impoſſible to withſtand the competition, and the fixed. 


ſettlements were therefore given up. 

THE trade is carried on by the ſhips that ſail from 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and filver, ſufficient to 
pay for the coffee they intend to buy. The ſupercar- 
goes, who have the care of theſe tranſactions, ſettle 
matters every voyage. Theſe expeditions, which at 
firſt were pretty numerous and advantageous, have been 
ſucceſſively laid aſide, The plantations of coffee, made 
by the European nations in their colonies, have equally 
leſſened the conſumption and the price of that which 
comes from Arabia, At the long run, theſe voyages 
did not yield a ſufficient profit to anſwer the high charg- 


es of direct expeditions. The companies of England 


and France then reſolved one of them to ſend ſhips from 
Bombay, and the other from Pondicherry to Mocha, 
vith the merchandiſe of Europe and India. They 
even frequently had recourſe to a method that was leſs 
expenſive, The Engliſh and French who traffic from 
India to India, viſit the Red Sea every year. Though 
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BOOK they diſpoſe of their merchandiſe there to good ahm 
q . tage, they can never take in cargoes from thence for ther 
return. They carry, for a moderate freight, the of. 
fee belonging to the companies who lade the veſſel wit 
it, which they diſpatch from Malabar and Coromande 
to Europe. The Dutch company, who prohibit thei 
ſervants from having armaments, and who fit out no ex. 
peditions themſelves for the Arabic Gulph, are depri 
of the ſhare they might take in this branch of commer, 
They have alſo given up a much more lucrative branch, 
that of Iodda. | 
Ioppa is a port ſituated near the middle of the Aub 
Gulph, twenty leagues from Jeruſalem. The goven- 
ment there is of a mixed kind: the Grand Seignior ml 
the Xeriff of Mecca ſhare the authority and the reveme 
of the cuſtoms between them. Theſe impoſts are levied 
upon the Europeans at the rate of eight per cent, and 
upon other nations at thirteen, They are always paid 
in merchandiſe, which the managers oblige the mer- 
chants of the country to buy at a very dear-rate, The 
Turks, who have been driven from Aden, Mocha, and 
every part of the Yemen, would long ago have been er- 
pelled from Iodda, if there had not been room to apm: 
prehend that they might revenge themſelves in ſuch 1 
manner as to put an end to their pilgrimages and com- 
merce. e 
Sun Ar ſends three ſhips every year to Iodda, which 
are laden with linens of all colours; ſhawls, cotton and 
ſilk ſtuffs, frequently ornamented with gold and filve 
flowers. The ſale of theſe goods produces ten millios 
of livres. (437, 00 Two, and oftener three velles 
belonging to the Engliſh, ſail from Bengal for the ſane 
deſtination. They are fitted out by the free merchans 
of that nation. Formerly their company had concem 
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here; at preſent theſe merchants have no aſſocistes B as K 
but the Armenians. Theſe united cargoes may be eſ- dns 
timated at ſeven millipns two hundred thouſand livres. 
(31 550000. They conſiſt of rice, ginger, ſa ffron, ſu- 
gary A few ſilk ſtuffs, and a conſiderable quantity of 
linens, which are for the moſt part ordinary. Theſe 
veſſels, which may enter the Mediterranean from the 
beginning of December till the end of May find the 
leet of Suez at Iodda. | | | 
Tuis fleet commonly conſiſts of fourteen or fifteen 
eſſels laden with corn, rice, and pulſe, for the uſe of 
Arabia. They carry out for Aſia Venetian glaſs-ware, 
oral, yellow-amber, of which the Indians make neck- 
ces and bracelets. They arrive together in October, 
nd return together in February, with fix million five 
hundred thouſand weight of coffee, and with linens or 
iuffs to the value of ſeven millions of livres. (306, 250 
hough they have only two hundred leagues to ſail to 
egain their poſt, they employ two months in the voya- 
ze; being retarded by the north wind which blows 
ontinually in this ſea, Their ignorance is ſuch, that 
hough they are accuſtomed to caſt anchor every night, 
hey think themſelves fortunate when they loſe only the 
xth part of their ſhips. If to theſe loſſes we add the 
eat expence of their armaments, the exceſſive im- 
ofts demanded at Suez, and the unavoidable extorti- 
ns of a government that oppreſſes all induſtry, we ſhall 
convinced that, in the preſent ſituation of things the 
orreſpondence between Europe and India by this chan- 
el is impracticable. We: | 
Tux merchandiſe brought from Surat and Bengal, 
hich the Egyptian fleet does not take off, is partly 
onſumed in the country, and bought in great quantities 
the caravans, which come every year to Mecca. 
Tur 
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B * OK Tux Arabs had ever entertained an affeRtion 9 h 
this city. They thought it had been the reſidence g ol 
Abraham, and they flocked from all parts to a teng; Wir 
of which they believed he was the founder. Mohan . 
med, who was a man of too much underſtanding to 0 
tempt to aboliſh a devotion ſo generally eſtablifel M 
contented himſelf with reQifying the object of it, k W's 
baniſhed the idols from this revered place, and dediah i 
ed it to the unity of God. Mohammed was not Fic 
meſſenger of heaven; but he was an acute politicu, IN 
and a great conqueror. To promote the concourk d th 
ſtrangers to a city which he intended to make the aj in 

tal of his empire, he commanded that all who embnat 
his law ſhould once in their lives undertake a pilgrim th 
thither, on pain of dying reprobates. This prey th 
was accompanied with another, which makes iteridat of 
that he was not guided by ſuperſtition alone. He o di 
ed that every pilgrim, of whatever countty be m of 
ſhould purchaſe five pieces of cotton, and get thell pr 
conſecrated, and made into handkerchiefs for ime & 
and all the perſons belonging to his family, who vet co 
prevented by reaſonable impediments, from undertib le 
ing this holy expedition. th 
Tuis policy might naturally be expeRted to n W 
Arabia the center of a prodigious trade, when the u te 
ber of pilgrims ſhould amount to ſeveral millions. o 
zeal is ſo much abated eſpecially an the coaſt of A to 
in Indoſtan and Perſia, in proportion to the reſp * 

diſtances of thoſe places from Mecca, that the num 
is reduced to a hundred and fifty thouſand : of vi m 
the Turks make the greateſt part. They carry awa) en 
them ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pieces of i '* 
each ten ells in length, excluſively of thoſe which 0d 
of them buy for ſale, They are encouraged in theſe u: M 
cantile ſchemes, by the advantages they have in cui /' 
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be deſerts, and in not being expoſed to thoſe oppreſſive BOOK 


ols which are ſo deſtructive in the ſea-ports of Suez * 
and Baſſora. The money received from theſe pilgrims 
nd from the fleet, and by the Arabs from the ſale of 
offee, is expended in India. The veſſels from Surat, 
Malabar, Coromandel, and Bengal, annually carry a- 
way 14,400,000 livres, (630, ooo. and about the 
ighth part of this ſum in merchandiſe. When theſe 
riches come to be divided among the trading nations of 
Europe, the moſt conſiderable ſhare is appropriated by 
the Engliſh, They have acquired the ſame ſuperiority 
in Perſia, 

Taz Engliſh nation had ſcarce been admitted into General 
the empire of the Sophis, when, as we have obſerved, 12 ov 
the Dutch reſorted there in great numbers. The trade perſian 
of theſe republicans was at firſt eſtabliſhed on a very Gulph, and 
diſadvantageous footing ; but being, by the civil wars — 
of England, ſoon delivered from a rival whoſe various particular. 
privileges were not to be overbalanced even by the 
greateſt ceconomy, they were in a ſhort time without 
competitors, and conſequently acquired an authority to 
ſet what price they thought proper on the commodities 
they bought or ſold. The connections of the Perſians 
with the Dutch were founded on this deſtructive ſyſ- 
tem; when the return of the Engliſh, who were 
ſoon after followed by the French, gave a new turn 
to affairs and put them upon a more equitable foot- 
ing. 5 N 1 

Ar the time when the three nations exerted their ut- 
moſt efforts to gain the ſuperiority, and theſe efforts 
turned to the advantage of the empire, they were har- 
aſſed with a thouſand oppreſſions, ſome more unjuſt and 
odious than the reſt, The throne was continually filled 
with tyrannical or weak princes, whoſe cruelty and in- 
juſtice, weakened the correſpondence of their ſubjeQs 
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that a great man of his court uſed to ſay, That hehehe 
Be came out of the king*s clofet he clafiped both hir buniy i 
his bead to feel whether it was fill upon” bit ballen 
When his ſucceſſor was told that the fineſf province; i 
empire were invaded by the Turks, he anſwerd co, 
That their progreſs gave him very little drfiurbante, pn. 
vided they would leave bim the city of Iſpaban. His fon 
was fo meanly enflaved to the moſt frivolous obſervan- 
ces of his religion, that he was ſtiled, by way of deriſot, 
Huſſein the monk, or prieff : a charaQer leſs odious, pc. 
haps, in a prince, but much more dangerous to his pe 
ple, than that of impiety, or defiance of the gods. Unde 
thefe defpicable ſovereigns, mercantile affairs every di 
deelined more and more at Gombroon. The Afghan 
reduced them to nothing. | 80 
THESE are a people of Candahar, a mountainow 
country, lying north of India. They have fometimes 
been ſubje& to the Moguls, ſometimes to the Perſians, 
but more frequently independent. Thoſe that do not 
reſide in the capital liue in tents, after the manner of the 
Tartars. They are of low ſtature aud ifl” made; but 
are nervous, robuſt and'fkilted in the ufe of the boy, 
and in horſemamſhip;and inured to fatigue. Their manner 
of fighting is fingufar; picked ſoldiers, divided into tus 


troops, fall upon the enemy without any order only 


endeavouring to open the way for the army that follon 
them. As ſoon as the battle is begun, they retire to the 
flanks and rear-guard, where their buſineſs is to prevent 
any perſon from giving way. If any ſoldier attempts is 
fly, they attack him with their ſabres, and tompel him ii 
reſume his ranks. nnn 
AvovT the beginning of the century, this fierce pes 
ple left their mountains ponred into Perſia, carri 
tation every where, and at length ſubdued it, after i ” 
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outrages with which they were ſtained in the courſe 
of their conqueſt, An inſatiable zeal for the Turkiſh 
uperſtition, and an unconquerable averſion for the ſect 
of Ali, prompted them to maſſacre thouſands of Perſi- 
ns in cold blood. In the mean time, the provinces 
hey had not entered, were ravaged by the Ruſſians, 


obbers out of this country, but ſhewed himſelf ſtill 
nore barbarous than they: His violent death gave 
irth to new calamities. Anarchy aggravates the cru- 
Ities of tyranny. One of the fineft empires in the 
orld, is become an extenſive ſcene of deſolation, and 
laſting and ſhameful monument of that deſtructive 
ſtind that animates uncivilrzed people, and is at the 


eſpotic government, 


erſia conſiſted of no more than 4 hundred bales of 
oollen goods, two hundred thouſand weight of iron, 
d the ſame quantity of lead. Theſe atticles, taken to- 
ether, brought them no more than from twelve to thir- 
en hundred thoufand livres (554,6877. 10s.) paid in 
honey. This deadnefs of trade determined the compa- 
y to follow the example of their rivals, and to ſeek 
oſe advantages at Baſſora, which they could not ob- 
in at Gombroon. =_ 
Bas$ORA is à large city, built by the Arabs, in the 
ighth of their proſperity, fifteen leagues below the 
ce where the Tigris and Euphrates meet and at the 
e diſtance from the Petſian Gulph, into which theſe 
ers diſembogue themſelves. Its inhabitants are com- 
ted at fifty thouſand ; conſiſting of Arabs, fifteen 
ndred Armenians, and a ſmall number of families of 
erent nations whom the hope of gain has attrafted 
* hither. 
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urks, and Tartars. Thomas Kouli-Khan drove theſe 


ame time an inevitable conſequence of the vices of 


DuziNG this general confufion, the Engliſh ſales in 
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BOOK hither. Its territory abounds in rice, fruits, pulſe, co. 


. Ul. , ton and particularly in dates, 7 — 

Tux port Baſſora, as thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed 
foreſaw, became a famous mart. The merchandiſe d 
Europe was brought thither by the Euphrates, and tha 
of India by ſea. The tyranny of the Portugueſe inter. 
cepted this communication. It would have been o 
ed again when their power declined, had not this unbip⸗ 
py country continually been the ſcene of the diſpus 
between the Arabs, the Perſians, and the Turks, Thi 


laſt power being in quiet poſſeſſion of this harbour, hare n 
availed themſelves of the troubles of their neighbours t 
renew the trade. 'The mercantile buſineſs, which vs * 
before tranſacted at Gombroon, is at preſent centtre t 
"at Baſſora, which has recovered its credit and imp. L 
tance. | an 12 al 
Tars change has not been effected without dificuly 
At firſt the people of the country were deſirous of cor- pl 
fining the traders to the river. They foreſay, that i tn 
theſe foreigners were permitted to ſettle in the city; an 
they would not be ſo much under their diredion, , 
might lay up in their magazines ſuch of their commod: tut 
ties as they could not ſell during one monſoon, vithi re! 
view of diſpoſing of them with greater advantage at * clo 
nother time. To this maxim, which was the reſult d are 
an ill-judged avarice, were added others ariſing frod mo 
ſuperſtitiovs notions. It was deemed a violation of i the 
reſpect due to religion to permit infidels to inhabit ac hay 
conſecrated by the blood of ſo many martyrs. and fun 1 
of the Mohammedan perſuaſion. This prejudice e t 
ed to have ſome weight with the government. Thek nian 
ſcruples were overcome. Pecuniary conſideration the! 
were. offered by theſe nations, and they were alot. T 
eſtabliſh faQories, and even to diſplay theit reſped Gr 
flags belonging to their country. 0 P 
| [ * | RevyouvTion there 
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cannot poſſibly be carried on in the ſame continued 
track that it is in Europe. Theſe events, joined to the 
little communication ſubſiſting between the different 
ſtates by ſea and land, muſt naturally occaſion great 
variations in the quantity and value of commodities, 
Baſſora, on account of its great diſtance from the cen- 
ter of buſineſs, is more expoſed to this inconvenience 
than any other place, However, upon an average, we 
may, without fearing to be very wide of the truth, ven- 
ture to eſtimate the merchandiſe annually brought by 
way of the gulph, at twelve millions, (325,000. Of 
this the Engliſh furniſh four millions, (1 75,0007.) the 
Dutch two; (87, 500.) the Moors, Banians, Armeni- 
ans and Arabs, furniſh the remainder. 

THE cargoes of theſe nations conſiſt of rice, ſugar, 
plain, ſtriped and flowered muſlins from Bengal, ſpices 
from Ceylon, and the Molucca iſlands; coarſe white 
and blue cottons from Coromandel; cardamon, pepper, 
landers- wood, from Malabar ; gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 
turbans, ſhawls, indigo, from Surat; pearls from Baha- 
ren, and coffee from Mocha; iron, lead, and woollen- 
cloth from Europe. Other articles of leſs conſequence 
are imported from different places. Some of theſe com- 
modities are ſhipped on board ſmall Arabian veſſels, but 
the greater part is brought by European ſhips, which 
have the advantage of a conſiderable freight. 

Tunis merchandiſe is ſold for ready money; and paſs- 
es through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and Arme 
nians. The current money is converted at Baſſora, by 
the Banians, into ſpecie that paſſes better in India. 


diſtributed into three channels. One half of them goes 
to Perſia, where they are conveyed by the Caravans: 
there being no navigable river in the whole empire. 

Vor. I. X The 


REVOLUTIONS are ſo frequent in Aſia, {that trade B 


Tux different commodities collected at Baſſora, are 
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ſhoots ; if they negle& to multiply the breed of the 


woollen- cloths, coral, hard-ware, and ſome glaſs and 
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The chief conſumption is in the northern provinces, 
which have not been ſo much ravaged as thoſe in the 
ſouth. Both of them formerly made their payments in 
precious ſtones, which were become common by the 
plunder of India. They had afterwards recourſe tg 
copper utenſils, which their mines furniſhed in great 
abundance. At preſent they give gold and filver in 
exchange, which had been concealed during a 
ſcene of tyranny, and are conſtantly dug out of the boy. 
els of the earth. If they do not allow time for the tres 
that produce gum and have been cut, to make freh 


goats which afford ſuch fine wool ; and if the filks which 
are hardly ſufficient to ſupply the few manufaQurer 
remaining in Perſia continue to be fo ſcarce; if thi 
empire does not riſe again from its aſhes, the mine; 
will be exhauſted, and this ſource of commerce muſt 
be given up. 

Tus ſecond channel is a more ſure one, 1 the _ 
of Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate towns, whoſe 
merchants come to buy their goods at Baſſora. Coffee, 
linen, ſpices, and other merchandiſe that paſs this wa, 
are taken in exchange for gold, French woollen-cloths, 
galls, and orpiment which is an ingredient in colours, 
and much uſed by the eaſtern IT in extirpating 
hair from their bodies. 

ANOTHER much leſs conſiderable chanted is that of 
Arabia Deſerta, The Arabs, bordering upon Baſſo, 
repair annually to Aleppo in the ſpring; to ſell ther 
camels. It is uſual to give them credit for muſlins to 
the amount of ſix hundred thouſand livres, which the 
buy very cheap. They return in the autumn, bring"; 


mirrors from Venice. Tbe Arabian Caravans nere 
meet with any interruption in their journey; not at 


foreigners 
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foreigners in any danger, if they take care to carry 
along with them a perſon belonging to each of the tribes 
they may happen to meet with. This road through the 
deſert would be univerſally preferred to that of Bagdad, 
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on account of ſaſety, expedition, and the advantages of 


ſale, if the Pacha of the province, who has eſtabliſhed 
tolls in different parts of his territory, did not uſe every 
poſſible precaution to hinder this communication. It is 
only, by eluding the vigilance of his deputies, that one 
can prevail upon the Arabs to carry with them ſome 
goods, which will not take up much room. 

BEsiprs theſe experiments, there is a pretty large 
conſumption, eſpecially of coffee, at Baſſora, and the 
territories belonging to it. Theſe articles are paid for 
in dates, pearls, roſe-water, dried fruits, and grain when 
that is allowed to be diſpoſed of to foreigners. | 

Tunis trade would be more extenſive if it were freed 
from the ſhackles that confine it. But the activity that 
might be expected from the natives of the country is 
continually damped by the oppreſſions they labour un- 
der, eſpecially at a diſtance from the centre of the em- 
pire. The foreigners are no leſs diſtreſſed by the go- 
vernors, whoſe extortions furniſh them with the means 
of keeping their poſts, and frequently of preſerving 
their lives, Were it poſſible in ſome meaſure to aſ- 
ſuage this thirſt of gold, it would ſoon be renewed by 
the rivalry of the European nations, whoſe ſole aim is 
to ſupplant one another, and, who, to gain their ends, 
ſeruple not to employ the moſt execrable expedients. 
A ſtriking inſtance of this odious ſpirit of jealouſy hap- 
pened in 1748. * A 

Baron Knyphauſen managed the Dutch factory at 
Baſſora with extraordinary ſucceſs. The Engliſh found 
themſelves in imminent danger of loſing the ſuperiority 
they bad acquired at this place as well as in moſt of the 

| X 2 | ſea- 
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B O OK ſea- ports in India. The dread of an event which mul 
4 wound at the ſame time their intereſts and theit vani 
— betrayed them into injuſtice. They excited the Turk. 
iſn government to ſuppreſs a branch of trade that wy 
uſeful to it, and procured an order for the confiſcation 
of the merchandiſe and poſſeſſions of their rivals, 

Tux Dutch factor, who under the character of 1 
merchant, concealed the ſtateſman, inſtantly took 4 
reſolution worthy of a man of genius. He retired with 
his dependents and the broken remains of his fortune ty 
Karek, a ſmall iſland at the diſtance of fifteen league; 
from the mouth of the river: where he fortified him. 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that by intercepting the An- 
bian and Indian veſſels, bound for the city, he compel 
led the government to grant him an indemnification 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained by its behaviour. - The 
fame of his integrity and abilities drew to his iſland 
the privateers of the neighbouring ports, the very mer- 
chants of Baſlora and the Europeans who traded thi- 
ther. This new colony found its proſperity increaſe 
every day, when it was abandoned by its founder. The 
ſucceſſor of this able man did not diſplay the ſame t- 
lents. Towards the end of the year 1765 he ſuffered 
himſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of his iſland by the Arabian 
Corſair Mirmahana. The company have loſt an im- 
portant poſt, and more than two millions (87,500), in 
artillery, proviſions and merchandiſe, 

By this event Baſſora was freed from a rivalry tha 
was prejudicial to its intereſt; but an unforeſeen and 
much more formidable one has ſucceeded in its room; 
which is that of Muſkat. 

Mu$SXAT is a city in Arabia, ſituated on the weſtern 
ſide of the Perſian gulph. 'The great Albuquerque 
made himſelf maſter of it in 1507, and ruined its trade 
which he wantey to transfer wholly. to Ormus. "mw 
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deſirous of reviving the trade at Muſkat, of which they 
ſtill kept poſſeſſion. Their endeavours proved ineffec- 
tual; and the merchants bent their courſe to Gom- 
broon. They dreaded the inſolence of the old tyrants 
of India; and were unwilling to rely upon their fide- 
lity. No veſſels entered the harbour except thoſe 
brought by themſelves. It ceaſed to be frequented by 
the ſhips of every nation, after theſe imperious maſters 
were driven from it in 1648, Their pride getting the 
better of their ſelf-intereſt, made them no longer de- 
ſirous of going thither : and had till power ſufficient 
to prevent any ſhips from entering or going out. 

Tur declenſion of their power tempted the inhabit- 
ants of Muſkat to the ſame acts of piracy, to which they 
had long been expoſed. They made deſcents upon the 
coaſts of their ancient oppreſſors; and the ſuceeſs they 
met with encouraged them to attack the ſmall Mooriſh 
and European veſſels that frequented the Perfian gulph. 
But they were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their depredati- 
ons by ſeveral nations, and eſpecially by the Engliſh, 
that they were obliged to deſiſt. From that period the 
city remained in a ſtate of neglect, which was prolong- 
ed for a conſiderable time by inteſtine broils, and fo- 
reign invaſions. At length the government aſſuming a 
more regular form at Muſkat, and in the whole coun- 
try, under the juriſdiction of its Iman, its chngerce 
began to revive about the year 1 749. | 

Tux articles of conſumption in the country itſelf | 
are rice; blue linens, iron, lead, ſugar, and Tome 
ſpices; the returns for which are made in myrrh, in- 
cenſe, gum-arabic, and a ſmall quantity of ſilver. This 
conſumption, however, would not be confiderable 
enough to invite ſhips hither, if Muſkat, which is 
ſituated pretty near the entrance of the Perfian ſea, 
X 3 were 


the Portugueſe had loſt this ſmall kingdom, they were B OK 
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BOOK were not an excellent mart for the innermoſt part of 


the gulph. All trading nations begin to give it the 
preference to Baſlora ; becauſe it makes their voyage 


ſhorter by three months; they are free from any kind 


of extortion ; and imports are lowered to one and 1 
half per cent. The merchandiſe, indeed, is aſterward; 
to be carried to Baſſora, where it pays a tax of three 
per cent. but the Arabs make ſuch advantage of their 
boats, and have ſo many methods of eluding the tolls 
that they will always find their account in diſpoſing of 
their goods at Muſkat. Beſides this, the dates, which 
are produced at Baſſora in greater plenty and perfeQtion 
than any other article, and are often ſpoilt on board 
large veſſels that ſail lowly, are brought with the ut- 
moſt expedition in light barks to Malabar, and the Red 
Sea. There is a particular reaſon which will always 
determine the Engliſh, who trade for themſelves, to 
frequent Muſkat. They are there exempted from the 
five per cent. which they are obliged to pay at Baſſors, 
as well as at all other places where their COanpabyine 
made ſettlements. 

Txr1s company have never attempted 'to' eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the iſland of Baharen; which we are at 
a loſs to account for. This ifland which lies in the 
Perſian Gulph, has often changed its maſters,” It fell, 
with Ormus, under the dominion of the Portugueſe, 
and was governed by the ſame laws. Theſe conquet- 
ors were afterwards deprived of it, and it has ſince un- 
dergone a variety of revolutions. Thomas Kouli Khan 
reſtored it to Perſia to which it had belonged. Thi 
haughty uſurper at that time conceived the plan of an 
extenſive authority. He wanted to make himſelf maſ- 
ier of two ſeas, ſome coaſts of which he already poſ- 
ſeſſed: but finding that his ſubje&s:oppoſed his deſign 
inſtead of favouring it, he had recourſe to one of thoſe 
arbitrary 
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to the Caſpian ſea, and thoſe in the Caſpian ſea to the 
Perſian gulph. He looked upon this double tranſmi- 
gration as the neceſſary means of breaking the connec- 
tions which both theſe people had formed with his ene- 
mies, and of ſecuring their fidelity, if he could not en- 
gage their attachment. His death put a period to his 
vaſt deſigns: and the confuſion into which his empire 
was thrown, afforded a fair opportunity to an ambitious 
and enterpriſing Arab of taking poſſeſſion of Baharen, 
where he ſtill maintains his authority, 

Tuts iſland, famous for its pearl fiſhery even at 
the time when pearls were found at Ormus, Karek, 
Keſhy, ard other places in the Gulph, is now become 
of much greater conſequence ; the other banks havi 
been exhauſted, while thoſe near it have ſuffered no 
ſenſible diminution. The time of fiſhing begins in 
April, and ends in October. It is confined to a tract 
of four or five leagues. The Arabs who alone follow 
this employment, paſs their nights upon the iſland or 
the coaſt, unleſs they are prevented-by the wind from 
going on ſhore. They formerly paid a toll which was 
received by the galliots on that ſtation... Since the laſt 
changes, none but the inhabitants of this iſland pay this 
acknowledgment to their chief, who is not in a condi- 
tion to demand them from others. | 

Tux pearls taken at Baharen, though not fo whine 
a5 thoſe of Ceylon and Japan, are much larger than 


than thoſe of the latter. They are of a yellowiſh caſt ; 


but have this recommendation, that they preſerve their 


ſhell of both theſe ſpecies, which is known by the name 
X 4 of 


thoſe of the former place, and of a more regular ſhape 


golden hue ; whereas the whiter kind loſe much: of their 
luſtre by keeping, particularly-in. hot countries, The 
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arbitrary acts which tyrants make no ſeruple of exer- B * K 
ciſing, and tranſported his ſubjeQs in the Perſian gulph 2 
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B . K of mother of pearl, is uſed in Aſia for various pur 


poſes. 
. TRI annual revenue, ariſing from the fiſhery in the 


latitude of Baharen, is computed at 3, 600, 00 livres, 
(157,500/.) The greateſt part of the pearls that in 
uneven, are carried to Conſtantinople, and other port 
of Turky; where the larger compoſe part of the orm 
ments of the head-dreſs, and the ſmaller are uſed in 
works of embroidery. 'The perfe& pearls are of courſe 
reſerved for Surat, from whence they are diſtributed 
throughout all Indoſtan. The women have ſo ſtrong 
a paſſion for luxury, and the ſale of this article is { 
much increaſed by ſuperſtition, that there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to apprehend any diminution either in the 
price or the demand. There are none of the Gentile 
who do not make a point of religion to bore at leaſt one 
pearl at the time of their marriage. Whatever may be 
the myſterious meaning of this cuſtom among a people 
whoſe morality and politics are couched in allegories, 
or where allegory becomes religion; this emblem of 
virgin modeſty has proved advantageous to the peu 
trade. The pearls that have not newly been bored, 
make a part of dreſs; but cannot have à place in the 
marriage ceremony, where one new pearl at leaſt is in- 
diſpenſible. They are accordingly always ſold five and 
twenty or thirty per cent. cheaper than thoſe brought” 
from the Gulph where they are taken. There are no 

pearls at Malabar : but it has riches of another kind. 
General MALABAR is, properly ſpeaking, a country ſituated 
ſtate of the between Cape Comorin, and the river of Netieeram. 
—_— But to make our narrative the better nnderſtood by ac- 
of Mala- commodating it to the notions generally received in 
bar; and Europe; we ſhall give this name to the whole tract er- 
Eagiid in tending from the Indus to Cape Comorin, including the 
particular, adjacent iſlands, and beginning with the * R 
, HE 
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Taz Maldives form a longer chain of iſlands to the B 9 K 
weſt of Cape Comorin, which is the neareſt part of 
the Terra Firma. They are divided into thirteen pro- 
vinces, which are called atollons. This diviſion is the 
work of nature, which has ſurrounded each atollon 
with a barrier of rocks, which is a better defence than 
the beſt fortification againſt the impetuoſity of the 
waves, or the attacks of an enemy. The natives com- 
pute the number of theſe iſlands at twelve thoufand ; 
the ſmalleſt of which are nothing more than banks of 
ſand that are overflowed at high tides, and the largeſt 
very ſmall in circumference. Of all the channels that 
ſeparate them, there are only four capable of receiving 
ſhips. The reſt are ſo ſhallow, that they have ſeldom 
more than three feet water. It is conjeQured, with 
probability, that all theſe different iſlands were former. 
ly one, and that the force of the waves and currents; 
or ſome great natural event has divided them into ſeve- 
ral portions. | | 

IT is probable, that this Archipelago was originally 
peopled from Malabar. Afterwards the Arabians ſailed 
thither, uſurped the ſovereignty, and eſtabliſhed their 
own religion. The two nations united together : when 
the Portugueſe, ſoon after their arrival in India, reduced 
them into ſubjeQion. This tyranny was of ſhort con- 
tinuance, The garriſon which held them in ſlavery 
was exterminated,. and the Maldives recovered their 
independence. Since this period they have fallen un- 
der the yoke of an arbitrary prince, who keeps his court 
at Male, and has reſigned the whole authority to the 
prieſts, He is the ſole merchant in his dominions. 

Ax adminiſtration of this ſtamp, and the barrennefs 
of the country which produces nothing but cocoa- trees, 
binder the trade from being conſiderable. The exports 
conſiſt only of cowries, fiſhand ka yar. 

KAYAR 
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BOOK Kayar is the bark of the cocoa-tree, of which cal, 


are made, which ſerve for the Indian navigation, Thi 
is no where ſo good, and in ſuch plenty as in the My. 
dives, A great quantity is carried together with cowris 
to Ceylon, where theſe commodities are exchanged{y 
the arekka nut. 

Tux fiſh, called in the country, complemaſle, is dried 
in the ſun. It is ſalted by plunging it ſeveral times inn 
the ſea; and cut into pieces of the thickneſs and lengh 
of a man's finger. Cargoes of it are annually 
to Achen, which are purchaſed with gold and bem, 
The gold goes no farther than the Maldives; and th 
benzoin is ſent to Mocha, where it procures in retun 
about three hundred bales of coffee for the conſump 
on of theſe iſlands, 4 

CownRits are white and ſhining ſhells, _ They fl 
for them twice a month; three days before the nen 
moon, and three days after. This employment belong 
to the women, who wade to the middle in water to ga- 
ther them upon the ſands. They are put up in parcels 
containing twelve thouſand. Thoſe that are not cici 
lated in the country, or carried to Ceylon, are ſent v 
the banks of the Ganges. A great number of veſſth 
annually ſail from this river, laden with ſugar, ric, 
linen, and other leſs conſiderable articles for the uſe d 
the Maldives, and return with a cargo of : cowries t 
lued at about 700,000 livres, (30, 625.) One pan! 
circulated in Bengal, where it ſerves as ſmall coin. Tit 
reſt is taken off by the Europeans, who turn it to 2. 
count in their trade with Africa. They buy it at (i 
ſols (about 3d.) a pound, and ſell it from twelve tocigh 
teen (near 8d. on an average) in their ſeveral capita: 
it is worth+thirty-five (14. 16s. 7d. J.) in Guinea. 

Tux kingdom of Travancore, which extends fron 
Cape Comorin to the frontiers of Cochin, way _ 
— 0 tt 
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(tle more opulent than the Maldives. It is probable B = = K 
hat it owed the preſervation of its independency to * 
ts poverty, when the Moguls made themſelves maſters 
f Madura. The preſent monarch's father added more 
Jignity to his crown than any of his predeceſſors. He 
as a man of great abilities. One of the neighbour- 
pg ſtates had ſent him two ambaſſadors, one of whom 
can a long harangue, which the other was preparing 
o continue. Be not tedious, life is ſbort, ſaid the prince, 
ith an auſtere brow, He formed a ſmall body of troops 
{ the French and Portugueſe deſerters, which, intime 
of peace, did duty in the citadel of Kotate, with as 
uch regularity as our garriſons, and were of ſignal 
et vice in enlarging his-dominions in time of war. The 
terior parts of his country were benefited by his con- 
veſts, a circumſtance that rarely happens. He eſta- 
liſhed there large cotton manufaQures, which were 
old at firſt to the Dutch at Tutocorin, and were after- - 
ards carried to the Engliſh factory at Anjengo. 
THERE are two European ſettlements in the kingdom 
f Travancore: that of the Danes at Kolechy is no- 
hing more than a ſmall ſtorehouſe, where they might 
Wcvertheleſs be regularly ſupplied with two hundred 

houſand weight of pepper. Such is their indolence, 
Ir their poverty, that they have made but one pur- 
Whaſe, and that only of a very ſmall quantity, theſe 
n years. 
Tux Engliſh factory at Anjengo has four ſmall baſti- 
s without diiches, and a garriſon of a hundred and 
ty black and white men. It is ſituated on a ſandy 
oint of land at the mouth of a ſmall river, which is 
hree fourths of the year choaked up with ſand. Its 
lage is well peopled, and a variety of trades are ex- 
rciſed there. This ſettlement is, in general, more 
crative to the agents of the company who buy pep- 

| — 
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9 K per, large cinnamon, and very good kayar, on thei 


account, than to the company themſelves, who tra 
only for fifty thouſand weight of pepper, and ſome 
linens of ſmall value. 

Coc hi was a place of great note when the Porty. 
gueſe arrived in India, They made themſelves maſts 
of it, and were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch, 
The ſovereign, when he loſt it, had preſerved his 6. 
minions, which in the ſpace of twenty-five years, hu 
been repeatedly invaded by the kingdom of 'Travancer., 
His misfortunes have obliged him to retire under the 
walls of his ancient capital, where he lives upon a re- 
venue of 14,400 livres, (630l.) which was flipulated 
to be paid bim by ancient capitulations, out of the pro 
duce of his cuſtoms. In the ſame ſuburb. is colony 
induſtrious Jews, who are white men, and-idly pretend 
to have been ſettled here at the time of the Babylonih 
captivity, but have certainly been fo a very long time. 
A town encompaſſed with fertile lands, and built upon 
a, river that receives veſſels of five hundred tons bur- 
then, and communicates by ſeveral navigable branch 
to the interior parts of the country, may naturally be 
expected to be in a flouriſhing condition. If it is other- 
wiſe, the blame muſt lie on the OY CT 
government. 

Tris malignant ſpirit is at leaſt as ſeibly ful e 
Calicut : all nations are admitted thither, but noe 
have the aſeendent. The ſovereign who reſigns ther 
at preſent is a Bramin. This is almoſt the only thro 
in India that is filled by a perſon of this firſt claſs. l 
other places the crown is worn by the inferior claſſs; 
and even by perſons of ſuch obſcure origin, that thei 
domeſtics would be diſhonoured and baniſhed fron 
their tribes, if they condeſcended even to eat with ther 


monarchs. Theſe people take care not to boaſt d 


ſupping 
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of princes, and cures courtiers of a piece of yanity. 
Such is the influence of ſuperſtition: it is this that 
gives riſe to the univerſal prevalence of opinion. By 
ſuperſtition artifice divides the empire with power, 
when the latter has conquered and enſlaved the world, 
the former interpoſes and preſcribes laws in ity turn: 
they enter into a league with each other, mankind fall 
proſtrate, and ſubmit to their chains. Accordingly the 
Bramins, who are the depoſitaries of religion and the 
ſciences throughout Indoſtan, are every where employ- 
ed by the Rajah as miniſters or ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
make what arrangements they think proper ; but af- 
fairs are not the better managed on that account, 

Tux adminiſtration of Calicut is bad in general, and 
that of the capital ſtill worſe. No police is eſtabliſh- - 
ed, no fortifications are raiſed. The trade, which is 
logged with a multiplicity of impoſts, is almoſt entire- 
ly in the hands of a few of the moſt abandoned and 
aithleſs Moors in Aſia. One of its greateſt advantages 
is, that by the river Baypore, which is only at two 
Jeagues diſtance, it has the means of being furniſhed 
with teak timber, which grows upon the plains and 
mountains in great abundance. 

Tus territories that border upon Calicut, and 

long to the Houſe of Colaſtry, are little known; except 
dy the French colony at Mahé, which is gathering 
reſh ſtrength, and that of the Engliſh at Tellecherry, 
hich has met with no diſaſter. 'The latter has a fort 
lanked with four baſtions without ditches, a garriſon 
df three hundred Europeans, five hundred fipahis, and 
inhabitants to the amount of about fifteen thouſand. 
he company to which it belongs receives from it an- 


ſupping with the king: this prejudice is not, perhaps, B © OK 
more ridiculous than any other. It humbles the pride « 


BOOK nually fifteen hundred thouſand pound weight of 
III. As 
| per. 
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Ir we except a few principalities that ſcarce deſem 
mention, the ſtates we have been deſcribing proper) 
conſtitute the whole of the Malabar coaſt, a country 
more agreeable than opulent. The exports ate fey, 
beſides aromatics and ſpices. 'The principaVarticles n 
ſanders wood, Indian ſaffron, cardamon, ginger, bal 
cinnamon, and pepper. 

Tux ſantalum or ſanders grows to the ſize of a wil 
nut tree; the fruit, which in ſome degree reſemble 
cherry, is of no value. The wood, which is better i 
Malabar than in any other place except Kanara, whe 
it grows in ſtill higher perfection, is either red, yellor, 
or white. From the two laſt kinds an oil is extratd, 
with which the Chineſe, Indians, Perſians; Arabians and 
Turks anoint their bodies. It is likewife burnt in thei 
houſes, and yields a fragrant and wholeſome ſme}; The 
red ſanders is leaſt eſteemed, and is ſcarce ever uſed 
but in medicine. A 

Tux Indian ſaffron, called by the phyſicians curey- 
ma, 1s a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of the whit 
hellebore; the flower is of a fine purple colour, and the 
fruit has, like our cheſnuts a rough coat containing the 
ſeed, which is round like a pea. The root, which hu 
a bitter taſte, and has long been eſteemed of an aper- 
ent quality, was formerly uſed as a remedy for the um 
dice, The Indians make a yellow die of it, andits 
an ingredient in moſt of their diſhgs. | 

Tux cardamon is a grain generally uſed in [odat 
ragoiits: it propagates itſelf without ſowing or plant 
ing. Nothing more is required than, as ſoon as tit 
rainy ſeaſon is over, to ſet fire to the herb that has p 
duced it. It is often mixed with arekka and betel, an 


ſometimes chewed afterwards, The moſt * 
| | , 
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fort, which is ſmall, grows in the territory of Cana- B K 

nor; it is uſed in medicine chiefly to help digeſtion, (aL 
and to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 
G1NGER is a plant whoſe root is white, tender, and 
almoſt as pungent to the palate as pepper. The Indi- 

ans put it into their rice, which is their common diet, 
to correct its natural inſipidity. This ſpice, mixed with 
others, gives the diſhes ſeaſoned with it a ſtrong taſte, 
which is extremely diſagreeable to ſtrangers. The Eu- 
ropeans, however, who come to Aſia without fortunes, 
are obliged to accuſtom themſelves to it. The others 
adopt it out of complaiſance to their wives, who are ge- 
netally natives of the country. It is here, as well as in 
all other places, much eaſier for the men to conform 
to the taſtes and foibles of the women, than to get the 
better of them, Perhaps too the climate may require 

this manner of living. 3 

Bas r ARD cinnamon, known in Europe by the name 
of caſſia lignea, is to be had at Timor, Java, and Min- 
danao; but that which grows on the Malabar coaſt is 
much ſuperior. The Dutch, deſpairing of their power 
to extirpate the trees in the foreſts that produce it, fell 
upon the expedient during their ſuperiority in Malabar, 
of compelling the ſovereigns of the country to give up 
their right to bark them. This prohibition, which was 
never ſtrictly complied with, has been leſs ſo ſince the 
nation that made it has loſt its authority, and the price 
of the cinnamon of Ceylon has been advanced in con- 
ſequence of that meaſure. The preſent produce at 
Malabar may be computed at two hundred thouſand 
weight. The leaſt part of it is brought to Europe, 
where it is ſold for the beſt ſort by merchants who are 
not very honeſt; the reſt is ſent over all India, where 
it ſells from twenty to twenty-five ſols (from rod. halfp. 
to about 13d.) a pound, though it coſts no more than 
ſix, 
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BOOK ſix, (about 3d.) The trade is entirely in the band 
L the free Engliſh merchants; it may admit of improye. 


ment, but will never come near that of peppet. 

THe pepper-plant is a ſhrub whoſe root is ſmall, 6. 
brous, and flexible; it riſes into a ſtem, which requires 
a tree or a prop to ſupport it. Its wood has the ſans 
fort of knots as the vine; and when it is dry, it en 
ly reſembles the vine-branch. The leaves, which hare 
a ſtrong ſmell and a pungent taſte; are oval; but & 
miniſh towards the extremity, and terminate in a point 
From the flower-buds, which are white, and are ſons 
times placed in the middle and ſometimes at the enn. 
mity of the branches, are produced ſmall berries u 
ſembling thoſe of the currant-tree. Each of theſe cu. 
tains between twenty and thirty corns of pepper ; the 
are commonly gathered in October, and expoſed tothe 
ſun ſeven or eight days. The fruit, which was green 
at firſt, and afterwards red, when ſtripped of its cover- 
ing, becomes ſuch as we ſee it. The largeſt, heavief, 
and leaſt ſhrivelled, is the beſt. 

Tux pepper-plant flouriſhes in the iſlands of hun, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more particularly on the 
Malabar coaſt. It is not ſown, but planted ; and great 
nicety is required in the choice of the ſhoots. It pr 
duces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears f 
plentifully the three ſucceeding years, that ſome plan 
yield between ſix and ſeven pounds of pepper. The 
bark then begins to ſhrink ; and the ſhrub declines 
faſt, that in twelve years time it ceaſes bearing. 

Tux culture of pepper is not difficult; it is only it 
ceſſary to plant it in a rich ſoil, and that the wees 
that grow in great abundance round its roots be caſt 
fully pulled up, eſpecially the three firſt years. As tht 
ſun is highly neceſſary to the growth of the peppel 
plant, when it is ready to bear, the trees that an 
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prune the plant quite to the top. Without this pre- 
caution there would be too much wood, and little 
fruit. | | 

Taz pepper exported from Malabar, which was for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, and is at 
preſent divided between the Dutch, Engliſh, and French, 
amounts to about ten millions weight. At ten ſols a 
pound (5d. 3.) it is worth five millions, (21 8, ol) it 
is exported, with other productions, for half that ſum. 


bled to purchaſe rice from the Ganges and Kanara, coarſe 
linens from Myſore and Bengal, and ſeveral goods ſent 
from Europe. The payments in money amount to lit- 
tle or nothing. dls rot 
KANARA, à Country bordering upon Malabar pro- 
perly ſo called, was formerly more opulent. It was an 
almoſt inexhauſtible granary of rice; but has been 
much on the decline ſince it ſubmitted to the yoke of 
Heyder-Aly-Khan. The trade of this ſtate, which was 
carried on freely at Mangulore the capital, is intirely 
engroſſed by the conqueror, who, refuſes to let thoſe 


and ammunition. The Portugueſe are the only people 
F exempted from this law who having formerly been 
maſters of this province, have always retained one ſtore- 
houſe which ſupplies Goa. | : 

Tax commerce that invited Venice from her canals 
and Amſterdam from her marſhes, had rendered Goa 
the center of the riches of India, and the moſt cele- 
brated mart in the world, It is now reduced to nothing, 
though defended by two thouſand European ſoldiers, a 
company of artillery, five thouſand ſipahis, and coſts 
the ſtate annually thirteen or fourteen hundred thou- 

Vol. I. d H _ ſand 
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it muſt be lopped to prevent their ſhade from injuring B as 
the fruit. When the ſeaſon is over, it is proper to 


By the ſale of theſe commodities the country is ena- 


have goods that do not furniſh him with arms, powder 
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ſand livres, (about 59,100 on an average.) Superflition 
the Autos da FE, and the monks extinguiſh all defire q 
ſeeing it reſtored to its former ſtate. Deprived of ſo mu- 
ny fertile provinces, which implicitly obeyed its laws, i 
has nothing remaining but the ſmall iſland on which i 


is builty and the two peninſulas that form its harbour. 


Nx Ax a century ago a power was eſtabliſhed by fe 
and land to the north ot Goa, the growth of which un 
not foreſeen by any body. The name of the founde 
of it was Konna Ji Angria. He made himſelf maſter 
of the ſmall iſland of Severndroog, where he ſerved ui 
ſoldier, 'and built a light veſfel on which he embarke 
as a pirate, At firſt he confined his attacks to the 
Mooriſh or Indian veſſels trading upon that coaſt, Hi 
ſucceſs, experience, and the number of adventuren 
whom the fame of his courage and generoſity invited 
to join him, enabled him to engage in the greateſt en- 
terprizes. By degrees he acquired a dominion extend: 
ing forty leagues over the ſea, and between twenty and 
thirty mites over land, according as the places war 
fituated conveniently for defence. His ſucceſs and re 
nown were, however, principally owing to his nan 
operations: which were ſucceſsfully kept up by hig fu. 
ceſſors. Maſters of the coaſt, theſe pirates attacked 
the veſſels of all nations without diſtinQion, Beſides1 
great number of ſmall craft, they ſeized the large 
ſhips belonging to the Engliſh, the Jupiter belonging 
to the French, and three Dutch veſſels at once, one d 
which carried fifty guns, | 

Tux plan of the Engliſh was diſconcerted by tbet 

Jations. They had viewed with pleaſure the inf 
attempts of thefe pirates, which threw the greateſt put 
of the trade, and the whole navigation into their hand; 
becauſe their ſhips were of greater force and bete 
manned than 'thofe of the country. te 
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to Bombay, which traded upon the coaſt were inſulted, 
the cargoes plundered, and the failors taken priſoners. 
The precaution taken never to ſail without a convoy 
was very expenſive, and proved ineffeQual. The con- 
voys were often diſperſed and ſometimes taken, Theſe 
depredations determined the company in 1722 to join 
their forces with thoſe of the Portugueſe, who were 


determined between them to deſtroy the place of their 
reſort. The expedition was diſgraceful and abortive, 


after, with ſeven men of war and two bomb ketches, 


by land, whilſt the Engliſh attacked them by ſea. This 


Moſt of the harbours and forts were taken in the cam; 


aign of 1755. Geriah, the capital, ſurrendered the 
year following, and with it fell an empire, whoſe proſ- 


ts ruin the power of the Marattos, which was formi- 
lable already, was unhappily increaſed. ESTA 
Tuxsz people, who had been long confined within 
he limits of their mountains, have by degrees extend- 
d themſelves towards the ſea, and at preſent poſſeſs the 
arge tract between Surat and Goa, where they equally 
hreaten theſe two cities. They are famous for their 
ncurſions and depredations on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
he ngighbourhood of Delhi, and on the banks of the 
anges ; but the centre of their greateſt ſtrength, and. 
heir fixed ſtation is at Malabar. That ſpirit of rapine, 
hich they carry into the countries where they occaſi- 
nally make inroads, is not to be found in the provinces 
_ they 


equally exaſperated againſt theſe pirates; and it was 


That which was undertaken by the Dutch, two years 
met with no better ſucceſs. At length the Marattos, 
upon Angria's refuſing to pay a tribute which had long 
been cuſtomary, agreed to attack the common enemy 


confederacy obtained for them a complete conqueſt. 


erity had been only founded on public calamities, By 


longer boaſt this advantage, when the veſſels belonging B © © K 
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BOOK they have conquered. One may venture to ptedid, 
III. that Bacaim Chaul, Dabul, and many other places, tha 
were ſo long oppreſſed by the tyranny of the Port. 
gueſe will make ſome figure again under the gorerr. 
ment of the Marattos. The fate of Surat is an objec 
of ſtill greater importance. 
THis town was for a long time the only ſea-port for 
the exportation of the manufactures of the Mogul en- 
pire, and the importation of whatever was neceſſary u 
ſupply its conſumption. To ſecure its allegiance, a 
provide for its defence, a citadel was built, the con- 
mandant of which had no authority over that of the 
town; care was even taken to chuſe two governor, 
who, from their character, were not likely to unite 
oppreſſing trade. Some diſagreeable circumſtances gar 
riſe to a third power. The Indian ſeas were inſeſtel 
with pirates who interrupted the navigation, and hin- 


dered devout Muſſulmen from making voyages to Mec- 
ca. 'The emperor thought the ſuperintendant of t 
colony at Coffrees, ſettled at Rajapour, would be  pro- 8 
per perſon to ſtop the progreſs of theſe depredations, n 
and appointed him his admiral. Three lacks of row b 
pees, or 720,000 livres, (between 30,000/, and d 
40,000/.) were aſſigned him for his annual pay. Thi * 
ſalary not being punctually paid, the admiral ſeized the * 
caſtle, and from that fortreſs laid the town under cu tl 
tribution. A ſcene of general confuſion enſued; and the 0 
avarice of the Marattos, always reſtleſs, became mot * 
rapacious than ever. Theſe Barbarians, who had et- * 
tended their uſurpations even to the gates of the pa tu 
had, for a long time, been allowed a third part of i 

duties, on condition that they ſhould. not moleſt the th 
inland trade. They contented themſelves with ts ſe 
contribution, ſo long as fortune did not throw mo o- ** 


ſiderable advantages in their way. As ſoon as they fe- 
ceived this ferment among the citizens, not _— 
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that one of the parties might be tranſported ſo far by BOO K 
reſentment as to open the gates to them, they drew a 
their forces near to the walls. The traders finding their 
effects daily in danger of being plundered, called the 
Engliſh to their aſſiſtance in 1759, and aided them in 
taking the citadel, The court of Delhi confirmed them 
in the poſſeſſion of it, and in the exerciſe of the naval 
command, together with the appointments annexed to 
both commiſſions. This revolution reſtored tranquillity 
to Surat ; but Bombay, which was the cauſe of i it, ac- 
quired an addition of credit, wealth and power. 

Tuts ſmall iſland, which is not more than twenty 
miles in circumference, was, for a long time, of little 
ſervice to the Engliſh. Nobody choſe to ſettle in a 
country, ſo unhealthy, as to give riſe to the proverb, 
That at Bombay a man's life did not exceed two monſoons c 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the air was attributed to the 
bad quality of the water, the low marſpy grounds, and 
to the offenſive ſmell of the fiſh uſed in manuring the 
roots of trees. Every poſſible remedy was uſed to re- 
move theſe cauſes of mortality, The number of inha- 
bitants in the colony increaſed in proportion as theſe 
deſtruQive principles were diminiſhed ; and is compu- 
ted to amount at preſent to fifty thouſand Indians, born 
in the iſland, or induced to ſettle there by the lenity of 
the government, Of theſe, ſome are employed i in the 
cultivation of rice, a greater number in that of cocoa- 
trees which cover the plains, and the reſt are engaged 
in navigation and other uſeful labours, which are con- 
tinually improving. 1 25 

Bou Ax was firſt conſidered i in no other light than 
that of an excellent harbour, which, in times of peace, 
ſerved as a place of refreſhment for the merchant- men 
frequenting the Malabar coaſts ; and in time of war, 
ol winter ſtation for the ſquadrons that government 
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might ſend to India, This was a very valuable advan. 
tage .in ſeas where there are ſo few good bays, and 
where the Engliſh have no other but this. The ſettle. 
ment has ſince been rendered much more uſeſul. The 
company have made it the mart of all their trade with 
Malabar, Surat, and the Perſian and Arabian Gulphy, 
Its ſituation has invited the Engliſh merchants to reſor 
thither; and by their means trade is carried on with 
greater ſpirit. The tyranny exerciſed by the Angri 
upon the continent has compelled ſome of the Bani 
to take refuge at Bombay, notwithſtanding the averſin 
theſe people, who never drink ſpirituous liquors, muſ 
have to live in a place where the water is ſo bad. Some 
rich Moors have likewiſe removed hither in conſequence 
of the diſturbances at Surat, 

It is not to be imagined, that ſuch a number of men, 
who, with the advantages of induſtry and large capita, 
were intent on amaſſing wealth, ſhould remain inafire, 
From Malabar, they furniſhed themſelves with ſhip. 
timber, and kayar for cordage ; theſe were worked up 
by the Perſees from Guzarat. The ſailors of ihe com- 
try, under the command of European officers, have 
been found capable of navigating their ſhips, Sunt 
ſupplies cargoes, partly on its own account, and party 
on account of the merchants of Bombay. They ſend 
out annually two ſhips from Baſſora, one 57 Jodda, one 
for Mocha, and ſometimes one for Ctrna,,, The car- 
goes of all theſe ſhips are immenſely rich. Other vel. 
ſels of leſs conſequence are diſpatched from the colony 
itſelf. oy” 

Tux private ſhips of the compa are deſtined for 
the factories they haye eſtabliſhed Pong ar Surat and 
Cape Comorin, The roupees of Bombay, which have 
been ſubſtitued inſtead of thoſe of Surat, throughout 
the coaſt, and in the interior parts of the country, 1 
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goes to Baſſora, Bender-Abaſli, and Sindi, where the ſale 
of their cloths is the principal object of their ſettlements. 
Thirteen or fourteen hundred bales are ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the conſumption. Their connections with Surat are 
ſtill more advantageous; this place buys of them a large 
quantity of iron and lead, and ſome woollen-cloths; the 
ſhips are freighted back from hence with —— 
to a great amount. 

Tux ſhips ſent from Europe formerly ſailed to the 
ſea-port, where they were to take in their lading, They 
now put in at Bombay. This alteration owes its riſe to 
the advantage the company have of tranſporting hither 
all the merchandiſe of the country without  expence, 
ſince they have been inveſted with the dignity of. admi- 
ral to the great Mogul, and in conſequence of this ap- 
pointment have been obliged to maintain a maritime 
force upon the coalt. 

Tux detail into which we have entered, may incline 
the readet to ſuppoſe that the fituation of the Engliſh at 
Malabar is equal to their wiſhes. It is nevertheleſs cer- 
tain that they gain no more that 2,250,000 livres (not 

quite 100, O00.) from all the ſettlements they have up- 
on this coaſt ; whereas their annual he exceed 
ſix millions. (above 260,0 

Ir the attention of — had not been diverted 
by the great ſcenes in which they have been engaged on 
the coaſt of Coromandel and in Bengal, it is natural to 
believe their affairs would be in a better ſtate at Malabar, 

Tas fortifications at Bombay would not have been 
enlarged, then reduced, then extended again, and in 
ſhort altered a hundred different times, Had the plans 
been drawn by Kkilful engineers, and executed by honeſt 
workmen, thoſe enormous expences, which have ex- 
Y 4 Cited 


the company an advantage of five per cent, over all the BOOK 
nations that are their rivals. They likewiſe ſend car- (, 
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TE would ** ſent "Is the Gen 9 Fu. 
rope, a fund ſufficient to purchaſe ſeven or eight ric 
cargoes every year, inſtead of three or four very flende | 
ones furniſhed by a declining and almoſt deſerted trade. 

THz ſtate of weakneſs, anarchy, and war, in which 
the independent kingdoms of this continent, particular. 
ly towards the ſouth, are perpetually involved, wo 
have ſuggeſted a plan conducive to the welfare of the 
inhabitants, and to the intereſts of the — by whak 
influence it would have been procured. 

In a word, the company might have obtained the 
iſland of -Salſette, which was offered to them by the 
Marattos, on condition of their aſſiſting them; on i ſud 
den emergency, with five hundred men againſt the ſy. 
bah of the decan ; and by this arrangement they would 
have freed themſelves from the ſhameful neceſſity t 

are under of depending upon theſe people for ſubſifence. 

Tur fertile iſland” of Salfette, which is twenty-ſix 
miles in length, and eight or nine in breadth; was taken 
by the Marattos from the Portugueſe. Maſters of thi 
poſt, they threatened Bombay, which is only ſe 
from it by a narrow channel fordable at low water, 
Now that the Engliſh have raiſed large fortification, 
and placed a numerous garriſon. in their colony; which 
is become of greater importance, an invaſion is impric- 
ticable. The Marattos themſelves are convinced of it; 
but they think it is in their power o ruin this ſets 
ment even without attacking it. This, they --affim, 
would eaſily be done by refuſing. to furniſh/it with pro- 
viſions from Salſette, and preventing its procuring them 
from the continent. Perſons of obſervationz'who art 
| well acquainted with the ſituation of the places, find 
ſomething more than probability in theſe'ideas,” 
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into the hands of the Marattos, all the ports which be- 
longed to the Angrias, thoſe barbarians are daily aug- 
menting their marine. Their ambition will increaſe 
with their power; and it is impoſſible but in the long 
run, their claims and thoſe of the Engliſh muſt interfere. 

Ir we might hazard a conjecture we ſhould not ſeru- 
ple to propheſy that the company's agents will be the 
authors of the rupture. Beſides, that propenſity to raiſe 
diſturbances, which is common to all of that claſs, be- 
cauſe confuſion is favourable to their avaritious views; 
they are devoured with ſecret ſpleen at having no ſhare 
in thoſe immenſe fortunes, which are made on the Co- 
romandel coaſt, and eſpecially in Bengal. Their ava- 
rice, jealouſy, and even their pride will incline them to 
repreſent the Marattos as turbulent neighbours, always 
intent upon the invaſion of Bombay; to magnify the 
facijity of diſperſing theſe banditti, provided they have 
a proper force ; to give exaggerated ideas of the advan- 
tage of plundering their mountains, filled with the trea- 
ſures of Indoſtan, which they have been accumulating 
during a whole century. The company, accuſtomed 
to conqueſt, and having no longer any urgent occaſion 
for their troops on the banks of the Ganges, will adopt 
a plan that promiſes them an acceſſion of riches, glory, 
and power. If thoſe who dread this ſpirit of ambition, 
ſhould prevail with them not to embark in this new en- 
terprize, they will be forced into it by their ſervants ; 
and however the event of this war may operate upon 
their intereſts, thoſe who involve them in it will be 
ſure to be gainers. There is leſs reaſon to fear a miſ- 
fortune of this Kind on the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Orixa, which extend from Cape Comorin to the Gan- 
ges. ae! | | | | | 
Gro- 


Tut truth is, that ever ſince that wrong ſtep was B 1 o K 
taken, though perhaps it was unavoidable, of putting Pang 
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BOOK GEeoGcRAPHERS and hiſtorians always conſider theſe 


III. 


General 
trade of 


the coaſt of 


Coroman- 
del and 
that of the 
Engliſh in 


particular. 


as diſtinct countries inhabited by two nations, whoſe lac. 
guage, genius, and manners have not the leaſt reſen- 
blance. But as the commerce carried on there js next 
the ſame, and carried on in the ſame manner; we ſul 
comprehend them both under the general name of Co 
romandel. The two coaſts reſemble each other in 
other reſpects. In both of them, there reigns fromthe 
beginning of May to the end of October an exceſin 
heat, which begins at nine in the morning, and continu 
till nine in the evening. During the night it is ala 
allayed by a ſea-breeze, that blows from the ſouth- eil 
and moſt commonly this refreſhing gale begins at thr 
in the afternoon. The air is leſs inflamed, though i» 
hot the reſt of the year. It rains almoſt continu 
during the months of November and December. Thi 
immenſe tract is covered with a parched ſand for the 
ſpace of two miles, and ſometimes only one mile, 
THERE were many reaſons why this country ws at 


firſt neglected by the Europeans who came tolnda, lt 


was ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains from Malabar, 
where theſe bold navigators endeavoured to ſettle them- 
ſelves. Spices and aromatics, which were the principal 
objects of their attention were not to be found there. ly 
ſhort, civil diſſenfions had baniſhed from it tranquillity 
ſecurity and induſtry. 

AT that period, the empire of Biſnagary to which th 
vaſt country was ſubject, was falling to tuin. The fil 
monarchs of that illuſtrious ſtate owed, their power 
their abilities. They headed their armies in war; u 
peace, they directed their councils, viſited. their provi 
ces, and adminiſtered Juſtice. Proſperity corrupted then 
By degrees they fell into a habit of withdrawing them 
ſelves from the ſight.of their people, and of. leaving the 


cares of government to their generals and —_ 
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This conduct paved the way to their ruin. The gover- BO OK 
nors of Viſapour, the Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, « 
threw off their dependence, and aſſumed the title of 
kings. Thoſe of Madura, Tanjour, Myſore, Gingi, and 
ſome others, likewiſe uſurped the ſovereign authority, 
but retained their ancient ſtile of Naick. This great re- 
volution had juſt happened, when the Europeans r 
ed upon the coaſt of Coromandel. 

Ins foreign trade was at that time inconſiderable ; it 
confiſted only of diamonds from Golconda, which were 
carried to Calicut and Surat, and from thence to Ormus 
or Suez, whence they were circulated through Europe 
and Aſia. Maſſulipatan, the richeſt and moſt populous 
city in theſe countries, was the only market that was 
knewn for linens; they were purchaſed at a great fair 
annually holden there by the Arabian and Malayan veſ- 
els that frequented that bay, and by caravans: that ar- 
rived from diſtant parts. The linens were exported to 
he ſame places as the di 8. 

Tux fondneſs for the manufaQures of Coromandel, 
#hich began to prevail here, inſpired all the European 
ations trading to the Indian ſeas with the reſolution of 
drming ſettlements there. They were not diſcouraged 
ither by the difficulty of conveying goods from the in- 
and parts of the country, where there was no navigable 
wer; by the total want of harbours, where the ſea, at 
pre ſeaſon of the year, is not navigable z by the barren- 
70 of the coaſts for the moſt part uncultivated and un- 
abited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctuating ſtate of 
he government. They thought that ſilver would be 
duſtriouſly ſought after; that Pegu would furniſh 
imber for building, and Bengal corn for ſubſiſtence; 
t a proſperous voyage of nine months would be more 
dan ſufficient to complete their ladings; and that, yy 
rulfing themſelves, = ſhould pe ſecure againſt the 
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tries. | | 
Tur firſt colonies were eſtabliſhed near the ſhore 
Some of them obtained a ſettlement by force: moſt d 
them were formed with the conſent of the 
and all were confined to a very narrow tract of land. The 
boundaries of each were marked out by a hedge ofthory 
plants, which was their only defence. In time fortific. 
tions were raiſed; and the ſecurity derived from then 
added to the lenity of the government, ſoon increaſ 
the number of coloniſts. The ſplendor and independent 
of theſe ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed the jealouſy 
the princes in whoſe dominions they were formed; bi 
their attempts to demoliſh them proved abortive, Fad 
colony increaſed in proſperity in proportion to the ich 
and the wiſdom of the nation that founded it. 
Noz of the companies that exerciſed an excluſive 
privilege beyond the Cape of Good Hope had any con- 
cern in the trade of diamonds ; which was always left 
to private merchants, and by degrees fell intire into 
the hands of the Engliſh, or the Jews and "Armenian 
that lived under their protection. At preſent this grand 
objeQ of luxury and induſtry is much reduced. The 
revolutions that have happened in Indoſtan have pr 
vented people from reſorting to theſe rich mines; n 
the anarchy into which this unhappy country is plum 
ed, leaves no room to hope that they will be frequen 
ed again. The whole of the commercial operation 
on the coaſt of Coromandel is confined to the purchil ne 
of cottons. want Jama 
Tur manufacturing of the white cottons'brou 
there, differs ſo little from that of ours, that it-wouldi 1 
neither intereſting nor inſtructive to enter into a mint 
deſcription; of it. The proceſs uſed in making the! 
printed cottons, which was at firſt ſervilely 1 al 
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Europe, has ſince been rendered more ſimple and B 0.0 K 
brought to greater perfection by our manufacturers. — 
The painted cottons, which are like wiſe bought there, 
we have not yet attempted to imitate. Thoſe, who 
imagine we have been prevented from undertaking this 
branch, merely by the high price of labour among us, 
are miſtaken. Nature has not given us the wild fruits 
and drugs neceſſary for the compoſition of thoſe bright 
and indelible colours, which conſtitute the principal 
merit of the Indian manufaQuures ; nor has ſhe furniſh- 
ed us with the waters that ſerve to fix them; and 
which are good at Pondicherry, but excellent at Madras, 
Paliacate, Maſſulipatan, and Bimilipatan. 

Tur Indians do not univerſally obſerve the ſame me- 
thod in painting their cottons; either becauſe there are 
ſome niceties peculiar to certain, provinces, or becauſe 
different ſoils produce different drugs for the ſame uſes. . 

We ſhould tire the patience of our readers, were we 
to trace the flow and painful progreſs of the Indians in 
the art of painting their cottons. It is natural to be- 
lieve that they owe it to length of time, rather than to 
the fertility of their genius. What ſeems to authorize 
this conjeQure is, that they have ſtopped in their ca- 
reer, and have not advanced a ſingle ſtep in the arts for 
many. ages; whereas we have proceeded with amazing 
rapidity, and view with an emulation full of confidence, 
the immenſe ſpace that ſtill lies between us and the 
goal. Indeed, were we to conſider only the want of in- 
vention in the Indians, we ſhould be tempted to believe 
that from time immemorial they had received the arts 
they cultivate from ſome more induſtrious nation: but 
when it is remembered that theſe arts have a. peculiar 
dependence on the materials, gums, colours, and pro- 
ductions of India, we cannot but be convinced that they 
are natives of that country. . | 

| IT 
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BOOK Ix may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing that cottoy 
=_ | 
painted with all colours ſhould be fold at fo modente i we 
price that they are almoſt as cheap as thoſe which hn 
only two or three. But it muſt be obſerved that th 
merchants of the country ſell, and to all the compu, 
a lagge quantity of cottons at a time: and that the & 
mand for cottons painted of all colours makes bu 
ſmall article in their aſſortments, as they are not much 
eſteemed in Europe. 8 
THOVGH cottons of all forts are in ſome deg 
manufactured throughout the whole country of lh 
ſtan, which extends from Cape Comorin to the bm be 
of the Ganges; it is obſervable, that the fine forts «xs al 
made in the eaſtern part, the common ones in the ce We © 
ter, and the coarſe ones in the moſt weſtern part. Fie- all 
tories are eſtabliſhed in the European colonſes, and upog — 
the coaſt: they are found in greater number at the dil. 
tance of five or ſix leagues from the ſea, where cotton 
is more cultivated and proviſions are cheaper. The 
purchaſes they make there, are carried thirty of fotty 
leagues further into the country, The Indian mer- 
chants ſettled in our factories, have always the manage- 
ment of this buſineſs. 
Taz quantity and quality of the goods that ut 
wanted are ſettled with theſe people: the price is fixed 
according to the patterns: and, at the time the contra 
is made, a third or a fourth part of the money agreed 
for, is advanced. This arrangement is owing to' the 
neceſſity theſe merchants themſelves he under of 1. 
vancing money to the workmen” by their partners a 
agents who are diſperſed through the whole cou, 
of keeping a watchful eye upon them for fear of loſing 
what they have advanced, and of gradually lefſening be 
| ſum by calling for the cottons as faſt as they are worke! 
4 off. Without theſe precautions, nothing —_— 
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pended upon in an oppreſſive government, where the BOOK 
weaver cannot work on his own account, either becauſe . 
his circumſtances will not permit, or becauſe he dares 
not venture to diſcover them for fear of exactions. 
Tux companies that have either ſucceſs or good ma- 
agement conſtantly keep a year's advance-money in 
heir ſettlements. By this method they are ſure of hav- 
Ing the quantity of goods they have occaſion for, and 
ff the quality they chuſe, at the moſt convenient time: 
ot to mention that their workmen, and their merchants, 
#ho are kept in conſtant employment, never leave 
hem, 
THosE nations that want money and credit cannot 
Wegin their/mercantile operations till the arrival of their 
hips. They have only five or ſix months, at moſt, to 
xecute the orders ſent from Europe. The goods are 
anufaQtured and examined in haſte; and they are even 
WP bliged to take ſuch as are known to be bad, and would 
de rejected at any other time. The neceſſity they are 
Inder of completing their cargoes, and fitting out their 
eſſels before the hurricanes come on, allow no time 
or nicety of inſpection. 
IT would be a miſtaken notion to imagine that the 
ountry agents could be prevailed upon to order goods 
o be made on their account, in hopes of ſelling them 
ith a reaſonable advantage to the company in whoſe 
rvice they are engaged. For beſides that the genera- 
ty of them are not rich enough to embark in fo large 
n undertaking, they would not be certain of finding 
eir account in it. If the company that employ them, 
Would be hindered by unforeſeen accidents, from ſend- 
cs the uſual number of ſhips, theſe: merchants would 
Le no vent for their commodities. The Indians, the 
m of whoſe dreſs requires different breadths and 


ngths from thoſe of the cottons fabricated for our uſe, 
; would 
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BOOK would not purchaſe them; and the. other 
N companies would be provided, or certain of bei 
5 8 vided with whatever the extent of their GP —— 
and their caſh enabled them to purchaſe. The plan of 
procuring loans which was contrived to remedy this i 
convenience, never has been, or can be uſeful, 

Ir has been a cuſtom, time immemorial in Indofy 
for every citizen who borrows money to give 4 written 
inſtrument to his creditor. This deed is of no force 
a court of judicature, unleſs it be ſigned by three ui. 
neſſes, and bears the day of the month, and the jy 
when it was made, with the rate of intereſt agreed * 
on by the parties. If the borrower fails to fulfil his e 
gagements, he may be arreſted by the lender him 
He is never impriſoned, becauſe there is no fear of hy 
making his eſcape. He would not even eat withoutob- 
taining leave of his creditor, | 

Tux Indians make a threefold diviſion of interel; al 
one of which is vice, another neither vice nor virtue, 
and a third virtue: this is their manner of expreſſion, 
The intereſt that is fin, is four per cent. a month; the 
intereſt that is neither vice nor virture is two; and tht ® 
intereſt that is virtue, one. The laſt is, in their opinion 
an act of beneficence that only belongs to the moſthe 
roic minds. Yet though the Europeons, who are force 
to borrow, meet with this treatment, is is plain they cat- 
not avail themſelves of the indulgence without invols A 
ing themſelves in ruin. 5 

Tux foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the hats 
of the natives. Only in the weſtern part, indeed, thei 
are Mohammedans, known by the name of Chal 
who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo, ſend out ſhips it 
Achen, Merguy, Siam, and the eaſtern coaſt. Bel 

_ veſſels of conſiderable burden employed in theſe vojigh 
they have ſmaller embarkations for the coaſting * 
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port white callicoes from Bengal, which they dye: r 
print, and ſell them again at the places from hende 
they had them, at thirty-five or forty per cent, advan- 
ta 

1 theſe tranſadtions, which are of very 
little conſequence, the whole trade is veſted in the Eu- 
ropeans who have no partners but 3 few Banians and 
Armenians ſettled in their calonies. The quantity of 
allicoes exported from Coromandel to the different ſea- 
ports in India, may be computed at three thouſand fixe 
hundred bales. Of theſe the French carry eight hun- 
ired to Malabar, Mocha, and the ifle of France; the 
ngliſh, twelve hundred to Bombay, Malabar, Sumatra, 
nd the Philippine INands ; and the Dutch fifteen hun- 
Jred io their ſeveral ſettlements, Except five hundred 
ales deſtined for Manilla, each of the value of 2,400 
jvres, (about 100 guineas.) the others are of ſo ordinary 
kind that they do not exceed 720 livres (about 30 
puineas.) at prime coſt: ſo that the whole number 72 
byes thouſand five hundred bales does not amount to 
chan 3,360,000 livres. (not quite 30, | 
 COROMAND(Y furniſhes Eprope with pine tho thouſand 
„ bundred bales ; eight hundred of whighare brought 
| y the Danes ; two thouſand by the Engliſh, ; and _ 
zouſand two hundred by the Dusch. A conſiderable 
t of theſe callicoes is dyed blue, or ſtriped with ed 
| blue for the trade of the Blacks. The others are 
de muſlin, printed callicoes, and hapdkerchiefs from 
aſſulipatam, or Paliacate. It is proved by, experience, 
at one with another, each bale, in the cr — 
e hundred, coſts only 960 five, (4a cn ſequ 
ought to br ing in to the workſhop — 2 — 
. (negr bo 0 
Vol. I. Tur 
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for Ceylon, and the pearl fiſhery. The Indians of Mat. B 9.9K 
ſulipatan turn their attention another way, They im- — 
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ſugar, corn, and dates. All theſe articles taken together, 
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Tux payments are not entirely made in ſpecie either 
in Europe or Aſia; we give in exchange, cloths, i iron 
lead, copper, coral, and ſome other articles of leb un 
On the other hand, Aſia pays with ſpices, pepper, rice, 


may amount to 4,800,000 livres. (about 210,00) 
From this calculation it follows, that Coromandd u. 
ceives 6,720,000 livres (near 300,000.) in 

Tux Engliſh, who have acquired the ſame ſuperior 
ty upon this coaſt that they have gained elſewhere, hoe 
formed on it ſeveral ſettlements. In 175% they tak 
poſſeſſion of Madura, a conſiderable town, and tolenh 
well fortified : but they did not fix there with any cus 
mercial views. The cottons calculated for the eaſe 


part of Aſia, and for Africa, which are manufaQunl 
in the kingdom belonging to this capital, are, for te t 
' moſt part, carried to the Dutch faQtories on the coaſt n 
the pearl fiſhery. The only uſe the Engliſh make of m 
this acquiſition is to raiſe from it a revenue ſufficient to fc 
overbalance the n that are ann incurred of 
there. * Si 
 "TrRICHINOPOLY, though totally deſtroyed by the th 
_cruel wars it has ſuſtained, is of much more importue th 
to them. This ſtrong poſt is the key of Tanjour, M, pr 
"ſore; and Madura, and gives them great influence che 
thoſe three ſtate. I | the 
Ix was ſolely whths: the view of i as yl 32 
' munication with this celebrated fortreſs; that they u Fr 
poſſeſſion of Devi-Cottah'in 1749, whoſe territory unf ba. 
more than three miles in circumference; . Ther cre 
kind'of manufacture curried on, either upon ine oi Cu 
iu the neighbourhood, the only produce being ſome able 
and u Ritle rice. The defeace of this factory coli 6,3 
_ ” bbut 407000 livres; (42% an expende that takes 1 


[the v dels profits of it. if woulds nein 
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intelligent men be true, that the Coleroon might, at an 
eaſy expence, be put into a condition to receive the larg- 
eſt veſſels. The coaſt of Coromandel would not then 
be without harbours ; and the nation, maſters of the only 
port in thoſe parts, would have a powerful means of im- 


prived of. 


ritory extending eight miles along the coaſt, and four 
miles into the interior part of the country. This ac- 


the ſum of 742, 500 livres, (about 1899.) was confirm 


ſelves maſters of the Carnatic. Conſidering afterwards, 
that the fortreſs, which they found ready built, was 
more than a mile from the ſea, and that the reinforce- 
ments deſtined for it might be intercepted ; they built 
fort St. David within cannon-ſhot of it, at the mouth 
of a river, and on the verge of the Indian Ocean. 
Since that three alde&s have been erected, which, with 
the town and fortreſs, are computed to contain ſixty 
thouſard ſouls. Their employment is dying blue, or 
printing the cottons that come from the inland parts of 
the country, and in manufacturing the fineſt dimities in 
the world, to the amount of 1,500,000 livres. (about 
32,000/.) The plundering of this ſettlement by the 
French in 1758, and the demoliſhing of its fortifications, 
have done it no laſting injury. Its ſpirit ſeems rather in- 
creaſed, though St. David has not been rebuilt, and 
Cudalore is only put into a condition of making a toler- 
able reſiſtance. A revenue of 144,000 livres/ (about 
6,300.) defrays all the expences of this colony. Maſ- 
ſulipatan affords advantages of another kind. a 

Tuis town, which paſſed from the hands: of the 
2 2 French 


poſt of importance, if what has been advanced by ſome B 27 K 


proving their commerce, which their rivals would be de- 


Ix 1686, the Engliſh purchaſed Cudalore, with a ter- 


quiſition, which they obtained of an Indian prince for 
L324 KG: 9:4 
ed to them by the Moguls, who ſoon after made them- 


. 
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drinking, but what was fetched from the diſt 
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French into thoſe of the Engliſh in 1959, is by no mem 
what it was when the Europeans, at the conclulina d 
the fifteenth century, doubled the Cape of Good Hops 
There are but a few cottons made or ſold there, which, 
not withitanding their beauty, cannot furniſh any cork 
derable branch of export. Accordingly the new po. 
ſeſſors conſider their conqueſt not ſo much as 2 market 
for buying and ſelling large quantities of goods, H 
means of the caravans which come from very difut 
places to furniſh themſelves with ſalt ; and by the i 
teredurſe they have formed with the inland parts ofthe 
country, they have managed to eſtabliſh a demand ir 
their cloths in the moſt remote countries of the Decay, 
and this trade is likely to Aouriſh ſtill more, To ths 
may be added the farther advantage of drawing an 
venue from the product of the ſalt, and that of the 
cuſtoms, amounting to 1,320,000 livres, {near 58,00!) 
of which -600,000 livres (little more than 26,000) 
only are annually expended upon the ſettlement. 

VIX AcArATAx is a {mall town, with little territory 
belonging to it, and not four thouſand inhabitants, Be 
ing ſituated between Maſſulipatan and Ganjan, its 
the receptacle of the fine cottons that are made in thi 
part of Orixa, amounting 4o five or fax bundred bits 
which coſt 480,000 livres. {about 21,000.) 

Tu merchandiſe produced from all theſe places 
from a few ſubordinate factories that vary according # 
circumſtances, is carried to Madraſs which is the c 
of all the Engliſh tranſactions on the coaſt of Com 

Tuis town was — — 
Langhorne, in the country Arcot, and 
ade. As he placed it in the midſt of 4 ſandy tte # 
together dry, and where there was no water ft be 
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more than a mile; people were curious to know what B O 


reaſons could have determined him to make fo bad a 
choice. His friends pretended that his view was to 
draw thither all the trade of St. Thomas, which has 
actually been the conſequence, white his enemies im- 
puted it to a defire of continuing in the neighbourhood 
of a miſtreſs he had in that Portugueſe colony. This 
ſettlement has increafed fo much ſince its firſt eftabiiſh- 
ment, that it has been divided into three diſtrifts, Fhe 
firſt of theſe, known in Europe by the name of Fort Se. 
George, and in India by that of the White Town, is oeeu- 
pied by four or five hundred Englifh, men, women, and 
children. It is defended only by a flight wall, and four 
ill. conſtructed baftions. To the north lies the Black 
Town, which is larger, and till worſe fortified ; and 
is the quarter where the Jews, Armenians, Moors, and 
the richeſt Indians reſide. Beyond this are the ſuburbs 
which are entirely defenceleſs, arid full of inhabitants. 
he three diviſions, of which the place is compoſed ; 
wo aldees, which ne at a ſmall diſtance from it, and 
he whole territory, whick' is not more than fifteen 
iles in eircumference; contain two hundred and fifty 
houſand inhabitants, almoſt alf of them natives of India. 
AMONG this vaſt number, there are bur few weavers. 
Fifteen thouſand artiſts are ertiptoyed im printing and 
aintifig the fine calficoes that are worn in'Europe'; und 
conſiderable quantity of commom cottoꝶs defined for 
he different ſea- ports of Aſia, particularly for the Phi. 
ppine iflands. There are, perhaps, forry' thotfimd peg 
le occupied in arranging and felling coral and glaſb- 
ate, with which the womem im the interior party of 
ke country adorn their hair, or make wecklifces and 
xcelets, Other branches of induftry, ipfcparable 
Won a large mart, employ 4 great number of kinds. 
| de inhabitants who have defervedly gained the confi. 
: 23 | dence 
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B O O K dence of the company, travel through Arcot and the 
X — neighbouring country, to buy what goods they have ce 
caſion for. The moſt conſiderable among them len 

money to the Engliſh merchants, who though not of 

the company, have liberty to traffic in the different ſe 

ports of Aſia; they enter into partnerſhip. with then, 

or embark on their veſſels goods for their own print 

account. The buſineſs carried on by the-company ul 

the private merchants taken together, has made My 

draſs one of the moſt opulent and important placsi 


| India. 

4 BEsiprs the profits accruing to the Engliſh tm Wt 
. cottons they purchaſe in this town, and from the cla ac 
: and other merchandiſe they vend there, the cuſtoms, tle y 


duties upon tobacco and betel, and ſome other impay 
bring in a revenue of 1,200,000 livres. (about 52,000 
ſterling.) The continuation of theſe advantages i & 
cured by a garriſon of a thouſand Europeans, ad d 7 
fifteen or eighteen hundred ſipahis. i 
Su c is the ſituation of the Engliſh compar «the itu 
coaſt of Coromandel, conſidered merely as a mercantik hr 
body; Let us now examine it in a political light, 
In 1751, the Engliſh undertook to make Moba 
med-Ali-Khan nabob of Arcot. The execution of ths Ire: 
great plan was attended with innumerable difficulic | 
which were at length ſurmounted after a ſeries of bv hos 
tles, defeats, viQories and negotiations, that laſted 
ral years. The new ſovereign, who had (till many 
mies remaining, committed the ſafety of his peril eit 
the care of his protectors, by fixing his reſidence lit a 
Madraſs ; and placed his provinces under the conts nen 
their arms, leaving to them the ſole charge of de hi 
ing them. To enable them to ſupport the, burden il | 
had undertaken, and to reimburſe them for ihe n 


they bed advanced, it was Grell. that 0 PR 


— 
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greateſt proſperity were 12,000,000 livres, GALE 
and are ſtill at leaſt 8,400,000. (near 368,000/,) Ii is tru 
we ought previouſly to deduQ 2,880,000 (1 26,9001) JF 
public expences,and as much more for the maintenance 
of the Nabob; but there till remains 2,640,000 hyres, 
(116, oool.) clear income to the company. By his mar 
nagement, they keep the Carnatic, that is the moſt 1 in- 
duſtrious country in this immenſe n in a lat of abſor 
lute dependence. 735 r 


the Engliſh had long meditated a plan of making a 1415 
acquiſition of territory in the neighbourhood of Ma fuli; 
Wpatan. In 1767 they ſucceeded fo far as to procure, 
from the ſubah of Decan, the ceſſion of the provinces 
f Candavir, Elur, Montaſanagar, Rajamandry and 
hicacol, From this prodigious acceſſion of revenue 
nd territory, they had begun to think that they had no- 
hing more to do than to enjoy the advantages of thei 
ituation ; when they ſaw. a ſtorm gathering whi ich 
hreatened to ſhake, if not to deſtroy their proſperity: 7 
Hypzsr-ALt-Knan, a ſoldier of, fortune, who had 
rned the art of war from the Europeans, had made 
rreat conquelts, and rendered himſelf maſter of Myſore. 
elying upon his ſtrength and his reputation, he ſum- 
noned the ſubah of the Decan, and the nabob, of ihe 
arnatic to join with him in driving the Engliſh out o 

oromandel, threatening, if they refuſed, to rayage ri 
eir provinces. The company thought both their. cre- 
lit and intereſt concerned to anticipate the deſigns of an 
nemy who announced his, reſentment and projets. i in 


March 1765. bon 
CoLONEL Woo: D. who. bad the command 'of it 
arched forward [with SOR When, to d his | wen 
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To ſtrengthen their influence Nll 1 more. on theſe coalts | 


d high a ſtrains, and they ſent out an againſt, 15 | 
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* aſtoniſh ment he beheld, in front, an army pu 
paid, and excellemiy well difcipfined, config of thi 
9 thouſand foot, and twenty thouſatic hot ſe With 100 
derable train of artillery. The war wits eures och 
cofnſtwunces, a circomffance very deſtrenble ts Hide, 
whoſe genius was ſubrle and fruitfutin Ritttdgetm, k 
f6lihd tn6ans to farprize his enemies in their cathy; wt. 
ry off their proviſions and baggage, ſefzed their beſt pol 
by proturing the moſt exact intelligence} Wore thi 
troops before him, vanquiſhed, diſheartened, and aui 
ready to revolt for want bf pay; and at Yalt alirms 
them with the appreherifion of feeling their Wpital l 
ſieged, plundered and deftroyed. - Tue pane wu b 
Sg univerſat,, when ſotne timely ſaccouts arrived 
which enabled the Englifh generaf to'regdin his grau 
On the 4th of Ober 1769, he found mer to wi 
peſ the Indians to generaf engagement, which te 
had hirherto feemed deſitous to avoid. DH wa, pet: 
haps, the moſt obſtinate ant bloody engugement thit 
had ever happened in this part of the World "MW, 
Wood remained maſter of the freld' whert both fide 


Mad fought ſo bravely? but this was Alf the What wa 
he ained by hislvjQory/! 00 7 16 600 aft 
vorn, though defeated, kept wy x rfentcing cold for! 


wens, and was iN! formidabſe. Teriſls of ut 
dation were propoſed to hirtr. He liſtetet to thent wi 
no ſtnall indifference 7 and it was not wirkt much tr 
goriutibn, nor, if dem uten be believed, vith 
out conſiderable prefents, thar he was prevalſedogort 
1 mk 4 —— Vvitig carrie” dm the war u rot 
two prince continues to be conſidered y cov. 
he En 75 Wort * enemy, again Whorn it is 1. Wl 

ceſſary they ſhould be conſtantly on theiy guard, than f 
An ally on whom they might depend. Some of the mal 
judicious among them are even of Gpititon,thit = 
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their nation by ſome means or other gets rid of a neigh- BO OK 
pour too ambitions, and too active for its repoſe, it can- : 
dot ſecurely rely on the power which a combination of 

fortonate cireumſtances has given it on the coaſt of Co- 

tomandel. Let us take a view of its ſituation in Ben- 

al. ene 

; BrngAL is a vaſt country of Aſia, bounded by the — 
kingdom of Aſham and Aracan on the eaſt ; by ſeveral Bengal, 
provinces belonging to the Great Mogul on the welt; and that of 


by frightful rocks on the north, and by the fea on the ine Eng- * 


liſh in par- 


ſouth. It extends on both ſides the Ganges, which riſes ticular. 
from diffetent ſources in Thibet, and after ſeveral wind- 
ings through Caucaſus, penetrates into India acroſs the 
mountains on its frontier. This tiver, after having form- 
ed it its courſe a great number of large, fertile, and 
well peopled iſtands diſcharges irſelf into the fea by ſe- 
yeral mouths, of which only two ate known and fre- 


quented. 
TowArvs the ſource of Yhis river, was formerly a 
tity called Palibothra. Its antiquity was ſo great, that 
Diodorus Siculus makes no ſeruple of aſſuriug us that it 
was built by that Hercules to whom the Greeks aſctibed 
aft the great and ſarprizing actions that had been per- 
formed in the world. © In Plinyꝰs time, its opulence was 
celebrated through the whole univerſe; and it was took- 
ed upon as the general mart for the people inhabiting 
doth ſides of the river that waſhed its walls. 
Tat hiftory of the revotutions that have happened 
in Bengal, is intermixed with ſo many fables that it does 
not deſetve out attention. All we can with certainty dif. 
cover is, that the extent of this empire has been fome- 
times greater and ſometimes leſs ; that it has Had for- 
onate and unfortunate periods; and that it has alternate- 
Wy been formed into one fiogle kingdom, or divided into 
Weveral independent ſtates. Tt was under the dominion 
| | of 
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min family of the tribe of the Rajahputs. Here the pu- B 99 K 
rity and equity of the ancient political ſyſtem of the In- — 
dians is found unadulterated. This ſingular government, 
the fineſt and moſt ſtriking monument in the world has, 
till now, been beheld with too much indifference... We 
have no remains of ancient nations but braſs.and marble, 
which ſpeak only to imagination, and conjeQure, thoſe 
uncertain interpreters of manners and cuſtoms that no 
longer exiſt, Were a philoſopher tranſported to Biſſen- 
pour, he would inſtantly be a witneſs of the Lfe led by 
the firſt inhabitants of India many thouſand years 260 
he would converſe with them; he would trace the pro- 
greſs of this nation celebrated as it were from its very 
infancy ; he would ſee the riſe of a government, which 
being founded in happy prejudices, in a ſimplicity and 
purity of manners, in the mild temper of the people, and 
the integrity of the chieftains, has ſurvived thoſe innu- 
merable ſyſtems of legiſlation, which have made only a 
tranſitory appearance upon the ſtage of the world, with 
the generations they were deſtined to torment. More 
ſolid and durable than thoſe political ſtructures, which. 
raiſed by impoſture and enthuſiaſm, are the ſcourges of 
human kind, and are doomed to periſh with the fooliſh 
opinions that gave them birth, the government of Biſ- 
ſenpour, the offspring of a juſt attention to order, and 
the laws of nature, has been eſtabliſhed and maintained 
upon unchangeable principles, and has undergone no 
more alteration than thoſe principles themſelves. The 
ſingular ſituation of this country has preſerved to the in- 
habitants their primitive happineſs and the gentleneſs 
of their charaQer, by ſecuring them from the danger. 
of being conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. Nature has ſurround- 
ed them with water; and they need only open the flui- 
tes of their rivers to overflow the whole country. The 
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= =Y 22 K armies ſent to fubdue them have fo frequently bes 
os drowned, that the plan of enſlaving them has been ki 
aſide ; and the projectors of it have thought propery 
content themſelves with an appearance of ſubmiſſion 0\ 
IBERTY and property are ſacred in Biſſenpour. Reb e. 
bery, either public or private, is never heard of. 4 
ſoon as any ſtranger enters the territory he enguges th 
attention of the laws, which provide for his ſecurity 
He is furniſhed with guides at free coft, who condeft 
him from place to place, and are anſwerable for hispe: 
fon and effects. When he changes his conductom, ti 
new ones deliver to thoſe they relieve an atteſtation d 
their conduct, which is regiſtered and afterwards ſentu 
the Raja. All the time he remains in the country k | 
is maintained, and conveyed with his merchandiſe, i it, 
the expence of the ſtate, unleſs he deſires leave to ſij du 
longer than three days in the ſame place. In that aſe 
he is obliged to defray his own expences, unleſs he is de- 
tained by any diſorder, or other unavoidable accident, w] 
This beneficence to ſtrangers is the conſequence of the 
warmth with which the citizens enter into each other's 
intereſts. They are ſo far from being guilty of an it w] 
jury to each other, that whoever finds a purſe, of other yie 
thing of value, hangs it upon the firſt tree he meek 
with, and infortns the neareſt guard, who give noticed Ne 
it to the public by beat of drum. "Theſe auxin: e 
probity are fo generally received, that they dieß ever Wy” * 
the operations of government. Out of herween ſeret 
and eight milfions (about $40,060). on an average.) i 
annually receives, without injury to agriculture or ind 5⁰ 
what is not wanted to ſupply the ungvoidable expence 
of the ſkate, is laid our in improvements. The Rafz 
enabled to engage in theſe humane employments as be 
pays the Moguls only what tribute, and at what times 
he thinks proper. OE 
9 Tnoven 
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populous province in the whole empire. Befides its 
own conſumption, which is neceffarily conſiderable, its 
exports are immenſe. One part of its merchandiſe is 
carried into the inland country. 'Thibet takes off a 
quantity of its cottons, beſides ſome iron and cloths of 
European produQtion. The inhabitants of thoſe moun- 
tains fetch them from Patna themſelves, and give muſk 
and rhubarb in exchange. PEO | 
Tux rhubarb, which begins to be cultivated with ſuc- 
ceſs in the highlands of Scotland, is, not, as is common- 
y believed, a creeping plant ; but grows in tufts at ſome 
liftance from each other. There is no occaſion to ſow 
it, as the ſeed naturally falls to the ground, and pro- 
duces a new plant. ts 
THE muſk is a production peculiar to Thibet. It is 
contained in à ſmall bag of the ſize of a hen's egg, 
which grows in the ſhape of a bladder under the belly 
of a ſpecies of goat, between the navel and the genitals. 
In its original ſtate it is nothing more than putrid blood 
which coagulates in this bag. The largeſt bladder 
yields no more than half an ounce of muſk, The ſmell 
of it is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, for common uſe, it is 
neceſſary to moderate it by mixing it with milder -per- 
fumes. The hunters, with a view of increaſing theic 
profits, contrived to take away part of the muſk from 
the bladders, and to fill the vacuity with the liver and 
coagulated blood of the animal minced together. The 
government, to put a ſtop to theſe fraudulent mixtures, 
ordered, that all the bladders, before they were ſewed 
up, ſhould be examined by inſpectors, who ſhould cloſe 
them with their own hands, and ſeal them with the royal 
ſignet. This precaution has put a ſtop to the frauds 
praQſed to reduce the quality of the muſk, but not to 
thoſe 


THOUGH the reſt of Bengal is far from enjoying the B O K 
ame happineſs, it is, nevertheleſs, the richeſt and moſt III. | 
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B — O K thoſe which are calculated to increaſe the weight of i; 


2 they contrive to open the bags artfully and pour parich 

of lead into them. Nn 

Tux trade of Thibet is nothing in compariſon u 
that which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, ant 
Provinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals, in faltk 
gar, opium, ſilk, filk-ſtuffs, and an infinite quantity i 
cottons, particularly muſlins. Theſe articles, taken» 
gether, amounted formerly to more than forty mila 
a-year, (1,7 50, O00.) So conſiderable a ſum did int 
reach the banks of the Ganges; but it was the mein 
of retaining a ſum nearly equal, which mult have gm 
from thence to pay the duties or for other purpoſes, dm 
the viceroys of the Mogul have made themſelves int 
manner independent, and ſend him no revenues but ſid 
as they chuſe to allow him, the luxury of the court 
greatly abated, and the branch of exportation we han 
been ſpeaking of, is no longer ſo conſiderable. 
Tux maritime trade of Bengal managed by the u- 
tives of the country, has not ſuffered” the ſame diminy- 
tion, nor was it ever ſo extenſive, as the other. It m 
be divided into two branches, of which Cate is in po 
ſeſſion of the greater part. en 

Cart is a diſtrict of ſome extent, a little belov tht 
moſt weſtern mouth of the Ganges. Balaſore, ſitua 
upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port, The nw 
gation to the Maldives, which the Engliſn and Frens 
have been obliged to abandon on account of the inte- 
perature of the climate, is carried on entirely from in 
road. Here they load their veſſels with rice, coarſe ci 
tons, and ſome ſilk-ſtuffs for theſe iſlands, and rect 
'cowries in exchange, which ſerves for money in 
and are old to the Europeans. 
Tus inhabitants of Catek, and ſome other peoples 
Lower Ganges, maintain a conſiderable c „ 
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with the country of Aſham. This kingdom, which is B * OK 
thought to have formely made a part of Bengal, and is. 
only divided from it by a river that falls into the Gan- 

ges, deſerves to be better known, if what is aſſerted is 

true, that the invention of gunpowder is to be attri- 

buted to it, and that it was communicated from Aſham 

to Pegu, and from Pegu to China. Its gold, ſilver, iron 

and lead mines would have added to its renown if they 

had been properly worked. In the midſt of theſe riches 

it makes ſo little uſe of, it is in the moſt preſſing neceſſi- 

ty for want of ſalt, being obliged to- have recourſe to 

the expedient of procuring it from a decoQion of cer- 

tain plants. 6; 

In the beginning of the preſent century, ſome Bra- 
mins of Bengal carried their ſuperſtitions to Aſham, 
where the people were ſo happy as to be guided ſolely 
by the dictates of natural religion. The prieſts perſuad- 
ed them, that it would be more agreeable to Brama if 
they ſubſtitured the pure and wholeſome ſalt of the ſea 
than that which they uſed in lieu of it. The ſovereign 
conſented to receive it on condition that the excluſive 
trade ſhould be in his hands ; that it ſhould be brought 
by the people of Bengal alone, and that the boats laden 
with it, ſhould ſtop at the frontiers of his. dominions. 
Thus have all theſe coined religions been introduced by 
the intereſt and for the intereſt of the prieſts who preach, 
and the kings who receive them. Since this arrange- 
ment has taken place, forty veſſels from five to ſix hun- 
dred tons burden each are annually ſent from the Gan- 
ges to Aſham laden with ſalt, which yields two hundred 
per cent. profit. They receive in payment a ſmall quan- 
tity of gold and filver, ivory, muſk, eagle wood; gum- 
lac, and 7 quantity of ſilx. 3 

Tuis ſilk, which is ſingular, in its kind, requires no 
trouble ; it is found on the trees where the filkworms 
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\ III. , tamorphoſes, The inhabitants have no other table 
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but that of collecting it. The neglectod ends produc 
a new generation; during the growth of which, thetw 
puts forth new leaves, which ſerve ſucceſively for te 
nouriſhment of the young worms. Theſe revoluing 
are repeated twelve times in a year; but do not tun g 
ſo good account in the rainy as in the dry ſeaſons, The 
ſtuffs made of this ſilk have a great des} of luſtrc,bg 
do not laſt long. ! | 11 

Exczrride theſe two branches of maritime tut 
which, for particular reaſons, have been confined tothe 
natives of the country, all the reſt of the.veſſeh ſu 
from the Ganges to the different ſea ports of india be 
long to the Europeans, and are built at Pegy. 

Pr ou is a country ſituated on the Gulph of Bengil 
between the kingdoms of Aracan and Siara. Rewlutions 
which are ſo frequent in all the deſpotic empiresof Aly 
have been here more frequently repeated than in 05 
other. It has alternately been the centre ofa great 
power, and a province to ſeveral ſtates leſs extepſiveiban 
itſelf. It is at preſent dependent upon Ava, 

Tux only port of Pegu that is open: t6-fhrangens 
Syriam. The Portugueſe, during their proſperity, wer 
long in poſſeſſion of it, and it was then in great repute. 
At preſent it is hardly frequented but by the'Europuls 
ſettled on the coaſt of Coromandel au, Bengal, | The 
latter can only fell there ſome coarſe cot), nor woul 
they viſt it at all, except for the building, ot refitong 
of their ſhips; for which purpoſe they ane'i\furniſke 
with all neceſſary materials (except iron and cordag| 
of an excellent quality, and at a moderate price; vic 
the diſguſt taken at the high rate of p- bullding ® 
Surat, Syriam is become a kind of generul doek-yard io 
all veſſels employed in the country trade. 4 g 
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ſhips. The. fineſt topazes, ſapphites, amethyſts and = 
rubies, in the world, come from Pegu. They are ſel- 
dom to be met with at Syriam nor cus they de had 
without reſorting to tie court, Which i kept ar Ava. 
The Armenians have for ſome time had fuch aH aſcend- 
ent, that they make the trade difficuſt to te Euro- 
peans, and even to the-Engliſhy who are the only peo- 
ple that have formed a ſettlement N n 
A sri more conſideruble brauch of commerce: 
which the Europeans at Bengal carry on with the reſt 
of India, is that of opium. Opium is the produce of 
a ſpecies of poppy, whoſe root is nearly as lage s the 
finger, abounding, as well as! the reſt of the plant, With 
2 bitter juice. The ſtem, whichois' commonly pliable, 
and ſornetimes rather; hairy, is two 'cubits high, und 
produces leaves reſembling: thoſe of the fettaceobleng; 
indented, curled, and of & ſea- green colour; Its dower 
ſap, a ſlight inciſion; is made at the top, fromwhence 
diſtill ſome drops of a, milky liquor, which is leſt to 
congeal, and is afterwards gathered. This opergtion 
is repeated three times, but the produce ganduuliy di- 
miniſhes in quantity, nor is it of ſo goods quality, 
When the opium is gathered it is moiſtenvd und xhead- 
ed with water or honey, till it aequires the conſiſtenee, 
viſcidity, and gloſſineſs of pitch when it i ell pre- 
pared, and is t hen made into ſmail cakes- That which 
15 rather ſoft, and yields to the touch, is inatmmable, 
of a brown, blackiſh colour, and has a ſtrong betid 
ſmell, is eſteemed the beſt g on the contrity;® that 
hich is dry, friable, burnt, and mixed with'earth and 
ſand, is thought good for nothing. According: th the 
different manner of preparing it, and! the doſes in 
Vox. I. Aa which 


Turin exports conſiſt of teak timber; waxy ivory; B K 
ſome calm, and an excellent oil for the'preſervanion ef 
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or genau dne. 10 18 i835 +: 

Parxx, ſituated on the Dns Ganges, f Withe nt 
celebrated. place in the world for the cultivation « 
opium. The fields are covered with it. Beſides un 
is carried into the inland parts, there are annually thee 
or four thouſand cheſts exported, each weighing the 
hundred pounds. It ſells upon the ſpot at the rue d 
five or ſix hundred livres (between 241. and a5 on 
average) a cheſt, This opium is not parse like thy 
of Syria; and. Perſia, which we make uſe of in by 
rope: it. is only a paſte that has undergone 10 prey 
tation, and has not a tenth part: gol the virwe. of job 
fied opium! 2: 1 | 6 

Ax. exceſſive fondneſs: for tbpium e i al l. 
countries to the eaſt of India. The Chineſe empem 
have ſuppreſſed it in their dominions, by condemning 
to the: flames every veſſel that imported this ſpecies of 
poiſon, and every houſe that received it. On he li- 
layanixoaſta at Borneo, the Moluccas, Javi;"Mialkr, 
and dumstra, the conſumption is incredible," Tit 
people ſmake it with their tobacco. Thoſe who i 
going to perform ſome defperate action intoxicate then- 
ſelves with this ſmoke; -''T hey then enecunter walt 
minateſy every thing they meet. The Dutch, who ar 
in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the places where '6pitn mats 
the greateſt havock, have been more intent un the pro 
fits ariſing from the ſale of this article tun «touch 
with compaſſion for its numerous vidtims. Rather ths 
prohibitcthie-uſe of it, they have authoriſed id 
to maſſacre all thoſe who, being diſordered' with opin 
1 arne MIR Yv 

| Taz: Ditch company formerly carried oi the tri 
of opium in their ſettlements. They vente but b. 
ns . Wann 9 
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: particular fociety, to which they deliver a certain quan- 
tity of opium at a fixed price. The gains of this ſo- 
iety, which conſiſt of the principal members of the 
rovernment of Batavia, are immenſe: no one ven- 
uring to expoſe himſelf to their reſentment by pur” 
ving a contraband trade incompatible with their in- 
ereſts. The coaſt of Malacca, and part of the iſland 
pf Sumatra, are furniſhed with opium by: the free 
Negliſm merchants, who gain more by this merchan- 
Wiſe than by the common cottons Way bring to theſe 
ifferent markets. 

Trey ſend rice and ſugar to the ey of Colomen. 
gel, for which they are paid in ſpecie, unleſs they have 
e good fortune to meet with ſome foreign merchan» 
iſe at a cheap rate. They ſend out one of two veſſels 
den with rice, cottons and ſilk: the rice is ſold in 
eylon, the cottons at Malabar, and the ſilk at Surat; 
om whence they bring back cotton, which is uſefully 
mployed in the coarſer manufactures of Bengal. Two 
r three ſhips laden with rice, gum- lac, and cotton 
Buffs go to Baſſora, and return with dried fruits, roſe- 
ater. and à quantity of gold. The rich merchatidiſe 
arried to Arabia is paid for entirely in gold and ſilver. 
he trade of the Ganges with the other ſeaports of 
dia brings . A 0 6 0 Ana- 
ly into Bengal. 

Tarovefthis trade alles chrough the hands of the 
uropeans, and is carried on in their bottotns, it ĩs not 
ntirely on their own account. The Moguls, indeed, 
ho are commonly confined'to the places of their go- 
rnment;” have ſeldom any concern in theſe hd. 
3; but the Armenians, who, fince the revolutions in 
erfia, are ſettled upon the banks of the Ganges, to 
hich they formerly only made voyages, readily throw , 

4A 2 their 


muggling it. In 1743, they reſigned this branch to a B or OK 


B O OK their capital into this trade. The Indians. 
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employ (il 
larger ſums in it. The impoſlibility of enjoying ther 
fortunes under an oppreſſive government, does not & 
ter the natives of this country ſrom labouring inceſſat 
ly to increaſe them. As they would run 100 grew! 
riſque by engaging openly in trade, they are obligedy 
have recourſe to clandeſtine methods. As ſoon s & 
European arrives, the Gentoos, who know mann 
better than is commonly ſuppoſed, ſtudy his'charader; Wi 
and if they find him frugal, active, and well-infornd, WA m 
offer to act as his brokers and caſhiers, arid lend or py n. 
cure him money upon bottomry, or at intereſt. Th 


intereſt, which is uſually nine per cent, at lea, ; | de 
higher, when he is under a neceſſity of botroving f n 
the Cheyks, 10“. av 


Tursz Cheyks are a Weser family of ſadam i 
Who have, time immemorial, inhabited the banks dit 
the Ganges. Their riches: have long ago'procured thi 
them the management of the bank belonging tothe T 
court, the farming of the public revenue, and the d 
rection of the money, which they 'coin-alteſh ery bu 
year, in order to receive annually the benefit tri 
from the mint. By uniting ſo many advantages, tbe 
are enabled to lend the-government, 8 
ſixty, (2,625,000 /, or even a 
(4:375,000/.) at a time. When the: Covergment * Th 
it impoſſible to refund the money, they ate Aout! hac 
indemnify themſelves by oppteſſing the people. por 
ſo prodigiqus a capital ſhoulg be preſerved; in the o 
ter of tyranny, and in the, midſt of revolutions .f 
pears. incredible. It is not poſſible 40 conceive WIN tha 
ſuch a ſtructure could be raiſed, much; leſs. how it oi the! 
be ſupported, for ſo long a time, To.explaio thi "WW 
tery. it muſt be obſerved, that this family A* — ot 
maintained 2 ſuperior influence at the court of Dei | 
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have conſtantly been his creatures; and that the ſubah 
himſelf has been maintained, or dethroned by the in- 
irigues of this family. To this we may add, that the 
different branches of it, and the wealth belonging to 
them being diſperſed, it has never been poſſible to ruin 
above one half of it at a time, which would ſtill have 
left them more reſources than were neceſlary to enable 
them to carry on their reſentment to the higheſt extre- 
mity. The Europeans who frequent the Ganges have 
not been ſufficiently alarmed at this deſpotiſm, which 
ought to have prevented them from ſubmitting to a 
dependence upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into 
the ſnare, by borrowing conſiderable ſums of theſe 
avaritious financiers, apparently at nine, but in reality 
at thirteen per cent. if we take into the account the 
difference between the money chat is lent them, and 
that in which they are obliged to make their payments. 
The engagements entered into. by the French and 
Dutch companies have been. kept within ſome bounds ; 
but thoſe of the Engliſh company have been unlimited. 

In 1755 they were-indebted to the Ne _ 
and twenty millions (1, 225, 00%.) 

SUCH is the conduct of theſe great bodily whe: are 
the ſole managers of the European trade at Bengal. 
The Portugueſe, who firſt frequented this rich country, 
had the wiſdom to eſtabliſh themſelves at Chitigan, a 
port ſituated upon the frontier of Arracon, not far from 
the moſt eaſtern branch oſ the Ganges. The Dutch, 
who, without incurring the reſentment of an enemy, at 
that time ſo formidable, were deſirous of ſharing in 
their good fortune, looked out for a port, which, with- 
out obſtructing their plan, would expoſe them the leaſt 
to 2 In 1603, they caſt their eyes upon Bala- 

A a 3 ſore; 


that the nabobs and rajas in Bengal are dependent up- B 0: 1 K 
on it; that thoſe who are about the perſon of the ſubah , 2 
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BOOK ſore; and all the companies, rather through'imitatic 
than in conſequence of any well-concertedi{ 
followed their example. Experience taught them i; 
propriety of fixing as near as poſſible to the murteh 
from whence they had their merchandiſe z andthey 
vanced up that arm of the Ganges, which ſeparating 
itſelf from the main river at Mourcha above Cake 
bazar, falls into the ſea near Balaſore under the num 
of the river Hughley. The government" of the coun 
try permitted them to ere& warehouſes wherever then 
was plenty of manufaQures, and to _ ee 
upon this river. 

IN paſſing up this river, the firſt town that is met 
with is Calcutta, the principal ſettlement of the Eng 
liſhicompany. The air here is unhealthy, the wat 
brackiſh, the anchorage not very ſafe, and 'the-neih- 
bouring-country affords but few manufacture Not- 
withſtanding theſe inconveniencies, great numbem of 
rich Armenian, Mooriſh, and Indian merchant in- 
vited by the proſpect of liberty and ſecurity har fixed 
their reſidence here. The people have multiplied in 
proportion through a territory of three or four leagues 
in circumference, of which. the company are the fol 
ſovereigns. The fortreſs has this advantage, that the 
veſſels bound to the European ſettlements are obliged 
to-paſs under its cannon. 

Six leagues higher is ſituated Frederic Nager fd 
ed by the Danes in 1756, in order to 'ſupply the place 
of an ancient ſettlement, where they could not man- 
tain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has not yt 
acquired any ſolidity, and there is all the reaſon im- 
e- . that it ill never CEN 
able. 010 

— which hes two {enters n 
half e belongs to the French. It has the diſac- 
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an be on the banks of the Ganges. Whenever any 
building is undertaken that requires ſtrengthz/ it muſt 
ere, as well as in all other parts of Bengal, be built 
pon piles: it being impoſſible to dig three or four feet 
Jeep without coming at water. This diſtri,” Which 
hardly a league in circumference, has been full of 
WnanufaQures ever ſince the invaſion 'of the Marattas 
Wbliged the natives of the country to retire hither for 
efuge. Here is a large manufacture of handkerchiefs, 
Wand ſtriped muſlins; which have, indeed, rather dege- 
erated ſince their removal. This active ſpirit of in- 
aoſtry has not, however, made Chandernagore the ri- 
Wal of Calcutta, whoſe immenſe: riches enables it to 
Wndertake the moſt extenſive commercialenterprizes.” 
Ar the diſtance of a mile from Chandernagore, ie 
hinſura, better known by the aame of Dougli, being 
tuated near the ſuburbs of that anciently renowned 
ity. The Dutch have no other poſleſſions there, but 
nerely their fort; the territory round it depending on 
he government of the country, which hath frequently 
ade it feel its power by its extortions. Another in- 
onvenience attending this ſettlement is à ſand bank 
hat prevents ſhips from coming up to it : they proceed 
jo farther. than Tulta; which is twenty miles below 
alcutta, and this of courſe--occaſions: an additional 
Xpence to adminiſtration. 18972 ( 24012878 
Tux Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 
eighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges, and a 
uarter of a league above; the Hughley, the principal 
eat of their commerce. Their flag is ſtill diſplayed, 
nd there are a few unhappy wretches remaining there 
„ho have forgotten; their country after having been 
orgotten by it. This factory has no other employ- 
92 24 ment 


vantage of being rather expoſed on the weſtern ſide B 9 
but its harbour is excellent, and the air is as pure as it 
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Thovon in the moths of: Oasen, — 
and December, the frequent and almoſt continu hy. 
ricanes render. the Gulph of Bengal impraQicable; du 
ing/the remainder of the year European ſhips may enter 
the Ganges. Thoſe that deſign to go up the river pr. 
viouſly make the Segogora, where they are/received by 
pilots of their own nation, who reſide at-Balaſvte; The 
money they bring with them is put on board cer 
ſloops belonging to the harbour of  betweenſixty ay 
hundred tuns, which always precede the ſhips. The 
paſſage into the river Hughley dies through a nan 
ſtrait between two ſand banks. The (ſhips uſed fer. 
merly to come to an anchor at Culpy, but time by 
worn off the dread of thoſe currents, "quickſands, wi 
ſhoals that ſeemed to choke up the navigation of the 
river, and the ſhips have been brought unto their rel 
peQive places of deſtination. - This boldneſs hu occy. 
ſioned many ſhipwrecks; but in proportion u more 
experience has been gained, and the ſpirit of obſer. 
tion has been carried further, | accidents of that kind 
hade been leſs frequent. It is io be hoped that the ei 
ample of admiral Watſon, who ſailed as high as Char 
dernagore in a ſeventy gun-ſhip will not be forgotten: 
as a proper attention to it would fave 2 3 a 
time, trouble and expence. 
BxsIDEs this great 8 a e 
which goods may be brought from the places which 
furniſn them to the principal ſettlement af each o 
pany. For this purpoſe a number of "ſmall craft ur 
employed, conſiſting of eighty or a hundred boats, al 
ſometimes more. Theſe are marined' witk black u 
white ſoldiers in order to check the inſatiable'avanct 
of the Nabobs and Rajas they meet with ib 
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age. The goods purchaſed in the higher parts of the 
Ganges, at Patna and Caſſumbaxar, are carried down 
the river Hughley: thoſe purchaſed near the other 
branches of the Ganges, which are all navigable in 
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the interior parts of the country, and communicate 


with each other, eſpecially. towards the lower diviſion 


of that river, are conveyed into the Hughley by Ran- 


from the ſea. From thence they are carried up the 
nation, 


gum lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome 


of the country are borax, ſaltpetre, ſilk, filk-ſtuffs, 
muſlins, and a hundred different ſorts of cottons. . 
Tux borax which is found in the province of Patna, 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, which the chymiſts in Europe have 
in vain attempted to counterfeit. Some of them take 
it ſor an alkaline ſalt, which is found completely form- 


to be the produce of volcanos, or ſubterraneous fires. 
Bx this, as it may, the borax is of great uſe in the 
working of metals by facilitating their fuſion and pu- 
rification. This ſubſtance being quickly vitrified by 
the action of fire, attracts the heterogeneous particles 
bat are intermixed with theſe metals, and reduces 
blem to droſs. The borax is likewiſe indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in the eſſaying of mines, and the ſoldering of 
netals. The Dutch alone have the ſecret of refining 
it, which is ſaid to have been communicated to them 
dy ſome Venetian families that came to ſeek that ti 
erty in the united provinces which they did not enjoy 
ander the tyranny of their own ariflocratical govern- 


ent 


SALr- 


gafoula and Batatola, about fifteen or twenty leagues 
ſtream to the principal ſettlement belonging to each 
Tut exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſk, 


other articles of leſs importance brought thither from 
other places. Thoſe that are the immediate produce. 


ed in the rich country of Indoſtan; others will have it 
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BOOK SAaLTPETRE is likewiſe the produce of Patna; lt i 
0 * , extracted from a clay, which is either black, whitiſh, 
or red. The manner of refining. it is by digging 4 
large pit in which this nitrous earth is depoſited; and 
diluted with a quantity of water, which is kept ſtirei 
till it comes to a conſiſtency. The water having drum 
out all the ſalts, and the groſſer parts-ſubſiding at the 
bottom, the more fluid particles are taken out and put 
into another pit not ſo large as the former. This ſub- 
ſtance having undergone a ſecond purification, the cr 
water that ſwims on the top, and is totally impregnated 
with nitre, is taken off, and boiled in caldrons;'it i 
ſkimmed while it is boiling, and, in'a few hours, 1 
nitrous ſalt is obtained infinitely ſuperior to any that i 
found elſewhere. The Europeans export about ten 
millions of pounds for the uſe of their ſettlements i 
Aſia, or for home conſumption in their reſpechin 
countries. It is bought upon the ſpot for three fol 
(Id. $.) a pound, at the moſt, and is ſold again tous for 
ten (5d.) at the leaſt. _ , | 
_ Cas8UMBAZAR, which is grown rich by the ruin of 
Malda and Rajamahadel is the general market for Ben- 
gal ſilk, the greateſt part of which is ſupplied from 
that territory. The ſilk- worms are brought up and fed 
there in the ſame manner as in other places; but the 
heat of the climate hatches them and makes them 
thrive every month in the year. A great quantity 
filk and cotton ſtuffs are manufactured here, which ar 
circulated through part of Aſia: thoſe that are made 
entirely of filk, are for the moſt part carried to Del 
They are prohibited in France; and throughout the 
north of Europe, the conſumption: in the articles i 
almoſt entirely confined to a few armoiſines, and a po 
digious number of handkerchiefs. As for the unwrought 
Glk, the quantity conſumed in the European n 
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ſand pounds weight. It is in general of a very inferior 
— ill twice, and takes no gloſs in dying. It is 
ned for little elſe than the woof in brocades; and is 
ſold upon the ſpot from 272 to 288 livres (from 114. 
187. to 12. 125.) a quintal. The companies that have 
a capital, and induſtry and ſkill ſufficient to twiſt it in 
their own warehouſes, obtain it at a cheaper rate, | 
IT would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enumerate 
all the places where ticken and cottons, proper for the 
table, or intended to be worn plain, painted or printed, 
are manufactured. It will be ſufficient to mention 
Dacca, which may be looked upon as the general mr 
df Bengal, where the greateſt variety of the fineſt cot- 
ons are to be met with, and in the greateſt abundance. 
THis town is ſituated in twenty-four degrees north 
atitude, The fertility of its ſoil, and the advantages 
df its ſituation have long ſince made it the centre of an 
xtenſive commerce. 'The courts of Delhi and Muxa- 
la vad are furniſhed from thence with the cottons want- 
d for their own conſumption. They each of them 
aintain an agent on the ſpot to ſuperintend the manu- 
WaQure of them; who has an authority, independent of 
he magiſtrates, over the brokers, weavers, embroider- 
s, and all the workmen, whoſe” buſineſs has any re- 
ation to the object of his commiſſion. Theſe unhappy 
people are forbidden, under pecuniary and corporal pe- 
jalties, to ſell to any perſon whatever a piece exceed- 
g the value of 72 livres (three guineas) : nor can they, 
put by dint of money, relieve themſelves from this op- 
reſſion, | — Den b 
In this, as in all the other markets, the European 
dmpanies treat with Mooriſh brokers ſettled upon the 
dot, and appointed by the government. They like- 
iſe lend their name to the individuals of their own 
nation 
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ſettlements, who, without this precaution, would in 
fallibly be plundered. The Moors themſelves, in ther 
private tranſactions, frequently avail themſelves of the 
ſame pretence, that they may pay only two inſte 
five per cent. 1 
A DISTINCTION is obſerved, in their contrafts he, 
tween the cottons, that are beſpoken, and thoſe, which 
the weaver ventures, in ſome places, to manufacture 
upon his own account. The length, the number d 
threads, and the price of the former are fixed; n 
thing further than the commiſſion for the latter i f. 
pulated, becauſe it is impoſſible to enter into the {ant 
detail. Thoſe nations that make a-point of ham 
fine goods, take proper meaſures, that they mij ke 
enabled to advance money to their workmen at the be 
ginning of the year. The weavers, who in genen 
have but little employment at that time, perform 
their work with leſs hurry than in the months of Oe- 
tober, November and December, when the demand is 
preſſing. bh e Wh 
Some of the cottons are delivered: unbleached, a N 
others half bleached. It were to be wiſhed that i 
cuſtom might be altered. It is very common to i 
cottons, that look very beautiful, go off in the bleich 
ing. Perhaps, the manufacturers and brokers foreks 
how they will turn out: but the Europeans have of 
ſo exquiſite a touch, nor ſuch an experienced ehe 
to diſcern this. It is a circumſtance peculiar to [nd 
that cottons, of whatever kind ſoe ver they are, can i 
ver be well bleached and prepared but in the pl 
where they are manufactured. If they have the mb 
fortune to get damaged before they are ſhipped in 
Europe, they muſt be ſent back to the places fa 
whence they came. +14 4.6 a ne | 
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Au ox the cottons purchaſed at Dacca, the plain, B 2 K 
ſtriped and worked muſlins are, beyond all compariſon, 0 
of the greateſt importance. Bengal is the only coun- 

try in India Where they are made, as it produces the 

only cotton proper for that manufacture. It is planted 

at the end of October, and gathered in February; 

when it is prepared with all expedition, that it may be 

ready for the loom in the months of May, June, and 

July. This is the rainy ſeaſon; and as the cotton 

ſhrinks more, and is leſs apt to break at this time, it 

is thereſore the fitteſt for the purpoſe of manufacturing 

muſlins. The artiſts who work at other ſeaſons of the 

year, give the cotton its requiſite degree of moiſtneſs, 

by dipping the part immediately under the warp into 

water. In this ſenſe we are to underſtand what is ſaid 

of fabricating muſlins in water.. iba 

To whatever degree of firieneſs theſe cottons have 

been brought, it is certain it falls very: ſhort of the per- 

ſection of Which they are capable. The practice of 

the government in obliging the beſt manufacturers to 

work on its own account, in paying them ill, and keeping 
them in a ſtate of captivity; makes them afraid of diſ - 
playing too much ſkill. A prevailing ſpirit of reſtraint we 
and rigour ſtifles induſtry, which though the daughter 
of neceſſity, is at the ſame time the companion of li- 
bert y. wot 225i nä $434? - x14 
Tux courts of Delhi and Muxadavad- lay no great 
ſtreſs upon the embroidered work ſuperinduced upon 
muſlins: and the people of the country, the Moors, 
Patans, and Armenians, who give large orders, follow 
their example and take them as they find them. This 
indifference hinders the progreſs of the art of embroi- 
dery. Tbe Europeans agree for embroideries as theß 
do for muſlins and other merchandiſe; with brokers 
authorized by the government, to which they pay an 
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B O OK annual contribution for this excluſive privilege.” Thef 


3 


Engliſh 
ſettlement 
at St, He- 
lena. 


agents aſſign to the women. the prices deſigned; for plat 
embroideries, and thoſe in chain-work to the ma, 
The Europeans frequently content themfelves with lo- 
dian patterns; at other times they ſend patterns ix 
ſtripes and embroideries. | O 10 has 
Tux ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengel 
the European nations amounted, a ſew yea ago, ty 
no more than twenty millions (above 8 70, 0000. Ou 
third of this ſum was paid in iron, lead, copper, wod 
lens, and Dutch ſpices: the remainder” was'diſchargel 
in money. Since the Engliſh have made themſeln 
maſters of this rich country, its exports have been in- 
creaſed, and its imports diminiſhed, becauſe the cop 
querors have carried away a greater quantity of me- 
chandiſe, and pay for it out of the revenues they me 
ceive from the country, There is reaſom 80 believe, 
that this revolution in the trade of Bengal has not ar- 
rived at its criſis, and that ſooner of later it will be 


attended with more important conſequences andefes, 


To maintain their correſpondence 'with/ this wil 
country, and their other Aſiatic ſettlennents, the Eng- 
liſh company have fixed upon St. Helens a8 4 
refreſhment. This iſland, which is only beter 
twenty: eight and twenty nine miles in eircinnſererct 
lies in fifteen degrees fifty minutes ſouth latitude, be 
tween Africa and America, and almoſt at an equal dil 
tance from thoſe two quarters of the globe, It dou 
not appear that the Portugueſe, who diſcovered it i 
1502, ever eſtabliſhed a — there; but It is ce 
tain that, agreeable to their foal method, they put c 
ſnore ſome cattle and poultry for the uſe of the ſy 
that might touch there. Theſe convehiencies altth 
wards invited the Dutch to form a ſmall\ſettlement op- 
on the iſland, which they were afterwards , 
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ſince the year 1673. 

Tuouon St. Helena e to 60 ne but a 
large rock, beaten on all ſides by the waves, it is ne- 
vertheleſs a delightful place. The climate is more 
temperate than might be expected; the ſoil, which is 
only a foot and à half deep, is covered with eitrons, 
palms, pomegranates and other trees, laden with flow- 
ers and fruit at the ſame time; while ſtreams of ex- 
cellent water, which nature has diſtributed better than 
art could have done, enliven the whole ſcene. Thoſe 
who are born in this fortunate abode enjoy a perfect 
ſtate of health ; paſſengers ate here cured of their dif- 
orders, particularly of the ſcurvy. Four hundred fa- 
milies, compoſed of Engliſh'and of French 'refugees, 
cultivate pulſe, and breed cattle, which are of an ex- 
quiſite flavour, and of great ſervice to the ſhips crews 
that put in there. This ſettlement, which nature and 
art have united to render almoſt impregnable, has, 
however, one grand defect ; the ſhips that return from 
India to Europe land there with eaſe and ſecurity, but 

W the outward-bound ſhips cannot reuch this aſylum, be- 
ing ſtrongly” repelled by winds and. adverſe currents. 
To avoid the inconveniences -attending ſo long'a voy- 
age, when made without ſtoppingy ſeveral of them put 
in at the Cape of Good Hope others, particularly thoſe 
bound to Arabiaand Malabar; "take in r 
the iſlands of Comor a £x 
Tuxs E iflands; that lie in ati Monantiqusohutee; 


mall archipelago takes its name, is little known. 
"ortugueſe, who diſcovered it in the courſe of their firſt 
xpeditions,' brought the name of Europeans into ſuch 
lereſtation by their cruelties, that alf who bade Tince 
ventured 


of by the Engliſh, who have been ſettled there ever B 1. O K 


between the coaſt of Zanguebar and Madagaſcar, are Ar Bei 
hve in number; the principal one, from which this — — 


The e of Camera. 
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B 2 K yentured to go on ſhore there have either been miſh. 

| eee er very lt treated. It has accordingly. been quit 
© forſaken. The iſlands of Mayota, Moeti, and Arjun, 

| are not more frequented, on account of the di 


| approaching them, and the want of a-ſafe anchorage, { 
- The Engliſh veſſels put in at the iſland of Joanna. 

,  Herxit is that, within the compaſs of thirty leagues i 
nature diſplays all her riches, with all her ſimplicity, r 
Hills ever green, and vallies ever gay, every. where pre- T 
ſent a variety of delightful landſcapes; ,'Thirty thou v 
; ſand inhabitants, diſtributed into ſeventy-three village, 0 
| ſhare-its produQions, They ſpeak the Arabic language, n 
- and their religion is a very corrupt fort of Mohammed. e 
aniſmʒ their moral principles are more reſined than they tl 
. uſually are in this part of the globe; the habit they have E 
contraQed of living upon milk and vegetables has given ir 
them an unconquerable, averſion from labour. From ir 

this-indolence ariſes a certain air of grandeur, which, 
in the people of diſtinQion, conſiſts, in leiiiag their li 
nails grow to an immoderate length. To. give u beauiy al 
to this negligence, they tinge them with a yellow iſſ In 
red, which they extract from a ſhrub. ſe 
. 'TazsE people, born to indolence;-haverloſt-that i T 
berty which they, doubileſs, came hither to enjoy ſron it 
a neighbouring continent, of which they were the of- m 
gina inhabitants. An Arabian trader, nat quite u cen o 
tury ago, having killed a Portugueſe gentleman at l 6! 
zambique, threw himſelf into a. boat, Which chance gr 
conducted to Joanna; This ſtranger; made ſuch good ut fre 
pol his- ſupetior abilitles, and the aſſiſtance of 8 ſe d = 
nis countrymen, that he acquired an abſolute aue f rel 
tity, which is ill maintained by his grandſon. Thi po 
cChange in the government did not at all, diminiſh #t ſtr 
liberty and ſecurity-enjoyed by the Engliſh, who hre ir 


upon the iſland. They continued 10 put their * 
bels 19% 
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on ſhore without moleſtation, where the ſalubrity of the B 22 * * 
air, the excellence of the fruits, proviſions and water, ä 
ſoon reſtored them to health. They were only obliged 
to give a higher price for the proviſions, they, wanted, 
for which the following reaſons may be aſſigned. - - 
Taz Arabians having been induced to frequent an 
iſland governed by an Arab, have brought the Indian 
manufactures into vogue; and as the cowries, cocoa- 
nuts, and other commodities they received in exchange, 
were not ſufficient to defray the expence of this article 
of luxury, the iſlanders have been obliged to demand 
money for their goats and poultry, which they before 
exchanged for glaſs beads, and other baubles of as lit- 
tle value. This innovation has not, however, made the | 
Engliſh deſert a place of refreſhment, which has no other 
inconvenience than that of being at too great a diſtance 
from our latitudes. 1 * er | 3 
| A SIMILAR. inconvenience did not prevent the Eng- The Eng- 
liſh company from extending their trade very conſider- liſh com- 
ably. The intercourſe carried on between one port of — ny 
India and another was too confined, and of too little con- try trade to 
ſequence, to engage their attention for any long time. private ad- 
They were ſoon ſufficiently enlightened to perceive that 
it was not for their intereſt to continue this kind of com- 
merce; and therefore invited the private traders of their 
own nation to embark in it. They lent them their aſ- 
ſiſtance, by taking a ſhare in their expeditions, and 
granting them privileges on board their own fleets, and 
frequently even undertook to be the carriers of their 
merchandiſe at a low freight. This generous behaviour 
reſulting from a national ſpirit, and ſo diametrically op- 
polite to that of other companies, quickly gave aQivity, 
ſtrength, and credit, to the Engliſh ſettlements. - Their 
free merchants were ſoon in poſſeſſion of a dozen brig- 
antines, that, were employed within the Ganges, or were 
Vor. I, B b diſ- 
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* % K diſpatched from thence to Achacm, Keda, Johor ui 
Igor. They fitted out an equal number of larger we. 
ſels from Calcutta, Madraſs, and Bombay, which fr. 
quented all the ſea-ports.in the eaſt. Theſe veſſelswoul 
have been ſtill more numerous, had not the company ei- 
acted a duty of five per cent. in all the places uber 
they had ſettlements, and eight and a half per cent. up. 
on all the remittances made by the free merchant 
the capital. When their neceſſities did not come 
them to reeede from this unaccountable arrangemen, 
theſe merchants lent their money upon bottomry, ſons 
times to other European merchants that wanted it, - 
moſt frequently to the captains of ſhips 
their own'nition, who, not being ſtrictly dependency 
on the company, can traffic for others 1 in the you 
they take for them. 
The com- Arits firſt riſe this great body was tinbias of main- 
pany judge taining a maritime force. This was quite laid aſide 
Nerd heap when it refumed i its operations in the time of the Pro- 
up their tector. Having nothing then in view but profit; they 
varine. reſolved to Embark their goods on private bottoms; ud 
what was then done through neceſſity, has ſince bet 
continued through oeconomy. There are mercham 
who furniſh them with ſhips, completely rigged ul 
victualled, to carry out to India, and bring back to bu 
rope, ſuch a number of tons as they contract for, Th 
time they are to ſtay at the place of their deſtination) 
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always fixed. Thoſe which happen to have no cg WY i!) 
to bring back, ate ufually Hired by ſothe free merch, WW fro 
who engages to ĩndemnify the owner. Thefe'are , e 
the firſt ſent home the following peur, to prevent the dir 
ing from being too much worn. In caſes of veteſ It v 

ty the company will equip them dut of their own ſtores 9d. 
houſes; but they oblige them to pay at the * ena 
tm 


rate of fifty per cent. W F 
Tx, 
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the company occupy juſt fo much roory as 4s ſufficient 
to hold their iron, their lead, their copper, their wooll- 
ens, and Madeira wine, which are the only merchandiſe 
they ſend to India. The owners are allowed to ſtore 
the remaining part of each veſſel with the proviſions 
neceſſary for ſo long à voyage, and any other articles 
which the ſociety they are concerned for do not trade 
in. On their return, they have likewiſe a right to af- 
ſign to any uſe they think proper a ſpace equal to thirty 
tons, which, by their contract, is reſerved to themſelves: 
they may even take in the ſame articles as are embarked 
for the company. Till lately they uſed to pay the com- 
pany thirty per cent. on the value of theſe commodi- 
ties; but fince the 21ſt of October 1773, this duty has 
been reduced to one-half. It was thought that this in- 
dulgence would diſpoſe the owners ind their agents 
more punQually to fulfil their engagements, and would 
put a ſtop to fraudulent im ions. The ſpirit of hu- 
manity, which is more common in free ſtates than in 
others, has in Engiand given riſe'to' very commend- 
able cuſtom: the furgeon of each ſhip that arrives from 
India receives, beſides his pay, twenty-two livres, ten 
fols, (near a pound,) by way of gratuity for every man 
in the ſhip's company that he brings back to Europe. 


* * 


take up their attention than the commerce carried on 
direQly between Europe and Aſia. They entered upon 
it with a capital of 8,322,547 libres 10 ſols ; (364,17 14, 
94. J.) and, in 1676, having, by fortunate events, been 
enabled to make a diviſion of cent. per cent. they thaught 
it moſt for their intereſt to double their capital. This 
B b 2 capital 
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Tus veſſels employed in this navigation carry from B * K 
ſix to eight hundred tons burden. At their departure 


ly attending the maintenance of a marine, as well as the com- 
from the country trade in India, had tio other abje& to“) . 
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B . K capital Rill kept increaſing, till in 1702 the two com- 
0 , Panies that had fo obſtinately oppoſed each other, threw 
| their wealth, their plans, and their hopes, into one con. 
| mon ſtock. It has ſince riſen to ſeventy-two million 
| (3-150,0001.) divided into ſhares, originally of 1,124, 
| (not quite $o/.) and afterwards of 2, 250 livres. (ut 
quite 1004.) 
Extent of Tux trade was, in the beginning, carried on with 
CE great ſpirit and ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs a 
trade. their ſtock. As early as the year 1628, the compury 
employed twelve thouſand tons of ſhipping, and four 
thouſand ſeamen. Their expeditions varied in an in 
conceivable manner; and were more or leſs conſider. 


able, according to the ignorance or capacity of that 

who conducted them; the different ſtates of peace « ( 

war, the proſperity or misfortunes of the metropolyy 0 

the fondneſs or indifference of the Europeans for Tadian U 
manufactures ;, and the different degrees of competi- | 

tion they met with from other nations. Since the be- f 
ginning of the preſent century, theſe changes have been t 
neither ſo frequent, nor ſo remarkable. The trade ha 2 

been eſtabliſhed upon a more ſolid baſis, and the ſales 2 

have riſen to ſeventy-eight millions. (above 37400, 000! 7T 
Turn amount would have been ſtill greater, hadi m 

not. been for the reſtraints that are laid upon them. To re 

enter into a detail of theſe would be too Jong and too mi- ot 

s nute a talk... It will be ſufficient to mention, that ever ＋ 
ip returning from India is obliged to unlade in Eng: ti 
Lueg land, and that "thoſe which bring prohibited goods ar ca 
compelled to Jand them at the port of London. The th 
cottons and ſtuffs, that come from theſe countries pij by 

very high duties; thoſe levied upon tea are ſtill hight: Br 

If the governme it hoped, by os on ſo enormous! 

ax, to abate 3 fo of the people ia mi 

oh W its expectations have not been anſwered. nie 


u 
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rA was introduced into England by the Lords Ar- B 00 K 
lington and Offory, who imported of from Holland i 
1666, and their ladies brought it intꝭ faſhion among peo- 
ple of their own rank. At that time it ſold in London 
for ſixty-ſeven or ſixty-eight livres (about 31. ) a pound, 
though it coſt but three or four at Batavia. Not with- 
ſtanding the price was kept up with very little variation, — 
the fondneſs for this liquor gained ground ; ; it was not, 
however, brought into common uſe till towards the year 
1715, when green tea began to be drank, whereas till 
then no ſort was known but the bohea. The fondneſs 
for this Aſiatic leaf has ſince become univerſal. Per- 
haps, the phrenzy is not without its inconveniencies ; but 
it cannot be denied, that it has contributed more to the 
ſobriety of the nation than the ſevereſt laws, the molt 
eloquent harangues of chriſtian orators, or the bet trea- 
tiſes of morality. 
| In 1766 ſix millions of pounds of tea were EE”! 
from China by the Engliſh, four millions five hundred 
thouſand by the Dutch, two millions four hundred thou- 
ſand by the Swedes, the ſame quantity by the Danes, 
and two millions one hundred thouſand by the French. 
The ſum total of theſe quantities, amounts to ſeventeen 
millions four hundred thouſand pounds. The prefe- 
rence given by moſt nations to chocolate, coffee, and 
other liquors, joined to a ſeries of obſervations carefully 
purſued for ſeveral years, and the moſt exact calcula- 
tions, that can poſſibly be made in ſuch complicated 
caſes, inclines us to think that the whole conſumption 
throughout Europe does not exceed five millions four 
bundred thouſand pounds. In this cale, that of Great 
Britain muſt be twelve millions. 
Ir is univerſally allowed, that there are at leaſt two 
millions in the mother country, and a million in the colo- 
nies, who conſtantly drink tea. It is not unreaſonable to 


B b 3 ſuppoſe, 
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B © E ſuppoſe, that each individual conſumes four poundy in 
III. year; but ſhould the quantity be ſomething leſs, the 
7p deficiency is ſupplied by thoſe who are leſs attached to 

it, and for this reaſon have not been taken into the ac. 
count. A pound, of tea, which coſts only thirty ſol 
(about 15. 44.) in the Eaſt, conſtantly ſells in England 
for ſix livres ten ſols, (near ſix ſhillings.) including the 
duty; conſequently the rage for this Aſiatie leaf co 
the nation about ſeventy - two millions. (about 3,150,000 
o oppoſe the enjries of the cuſtom-houſe to thi 
computation, would argue either ignorance. or artifice 
It is true that the amount of the duties, which, acco 

ing to this. calculation, ought to be about 18,000 000 

es, (near ,790,000/.) is hardly half ſa much; bu 

the contraband trade in this commodity cartied on i 

England is notorious. The government . itſelf il f. 

thoroughly convinced of it, that, in order to leſſen iti it 

has lately lowered the duty twenty ſols (10d. a pound. 

251 probability it would have been ſtill more generous, 

1ad it not unfortunately been under the neceſſity of con- 
ſidering its cuſtoms as a reſource of finance, rather than 
as the thermometer of its commerce. This:relaxation, 
which of itſelf is not ſufficient to prevent the teas in 
the different ports of Europe from being ſmuggled int 

Great Britain, has been rendered more efficacious bj 

the national acquiſition of the Iſle of Man, which bv 

longed to the Athol family, 15 5 0 

Tuovcn molt branches of the public revenue har 

been increaſed, by an arrangement, which deprived the 

illicit trader of his moſt convenient market, the lod 

Company have been particularly benefited by it. 4 

their commodities were ſubjected to higher duties that 

any others, the clandeſtine. importation. of them vn 
more common, and was principally carried. on-by the 

Iſle of Man, which is admirably ſituated to receive 1 


* 
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{els from the North. Tea was the favourite object of N © 5 K 
this contraband trade. The Engliſh company will not 


fail, in future, to provide as much ſtock as may anſwer 
their demands, and to ſecure to themſelves the advan - 
tages which their rivals raviſhed from them within the 
limits of their own empire. 

Tan teas and other merchandiſe that arcive from, lo- 
dia are paid for in money. The government which is 
not ignorant of this, has limited the exportation of ſpe- 
cie to 6,750,000 livres, (about 295,0004,) This unac- 
countable reſtriQtion, ſo unworthy a commercial people, 
neither has been or can be carried into execution. The 
ſums regiſtered are always much higher, but this indul- 
gence does not prevent conſiderable ſums being clandeſ- 
tinely carried abroad without the knowledge of the cuſ- 
tom-hauſe officers. Theſe fraudulent practices have in. 
creaſed in proportion as the trade has become more ex- 
tenſive; and the money ſent out of the kingdom, has 
been long computed at one-third of the _ uſing 
from the ſales. 

Tuis exportation of es 3 Ns Wii more 
conſiderable if the company had adhered to that article 
in their charter, by which it is provided, that they ſhall 
export in merchandiſe of their own nation, the value of 
the tenth part of what they take in money upon their 
veſſels. They have conſtantly made a charge for much 
greater ſums in braſs, lead, and Engliſh cloths, without 
reckoning the profits made in India upon iron from Swe» 
den and Bifcay, and t. articles taken from nen 
countries of Europe, 

Turi advocates, in i to nden 8 in * 
good opinion of the public, which they have but ſel- 
dom enjoyed, ha ve frequently aſſerted, that this body 
occaſioned as much money to be brought into the coun- 
try, as they carried out of it. This ples cauſed ſuch a 

Bb4 warm 
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B O OK warm altercation in the beginning of the preſent cen. 


Diviſions 
of the pro- 
prietors. 


tury, that the government thought the queſtion not wn. 
worthy of its attention. It was found by conſulting the 
regiſters, that from the end of December 17125 to the 
end of December 1717, $52,563,037 livres 10 fa 
(2,299,632/. 175. 9d. J.) had been exported: to Indy 
From all circumſtances it appeared, that the caſh cl 
deſtinely carried out amounted, at leaſt, to one half 
and that conſequently, there could be no miſtake in e<- 
mating the amount of both theſe ſums at 78,8406 
livres 5 ſols. (3>449-449/-) The ſums remitted home hj 
the company, in the ſame ſpace of time, amouniel i 
75,058,391 livres 5 ſols. (3,283,804). 125: 14. +) Th 
ſuppoſing theſe calculations to be juſt, the 

of the Aſiatic produQions in England for ſive yen, 
ſhould not have riſen ſo high as 3,786,165 livres: (about 
165,645.) but there is reaſon to believe that it roſe much 
higher; and that a great deal of merchandiſeapparent- 
ly ſold to foreigners, never ſtirred out of the kingdom, 


The partiality that has lately prevailed in favour of 


Scotch and Triſh linens, printed in England, and ibe en- 
creaſe of the ſilk manufacture, by leſſening the demand 
for contraband goods, mult of neceſſity render the com- 
merce of the Eaſt more advantageous to the nation. he- 
fore the year 1720, Great Britain annually: conſumed 
three millions ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand yatds d 
India cottons ; but this rr is great dim. 
niſned. 

Ir is not to be appel thateny e could hap- 
pen in the relative ſtate of the Indian trade with the go 
vernment in general, without producing ſome alteration 
in the private fortunes of the proprietors. Theit pro 


fits have, at certain periods, been enormous ; at others 


very ſlender. The ſhares have been regulated in con- 
formity to theſe variations. The 2 * 


* 
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Jong time, had been no more that ſeven per cent. was, B © © K 


ſix, in 1766 it roſe to ten, and ſince that time to twelve 
and a half. This was more than the ſituation of the 
company could afford; ſince, at this period, they had 
little more remaining than their original capital. If this 
be the caſe, how has it Happened that ſo ſlender a capital 
ſhould, in the opinion of the public, have acquired the 
value of 280,000,000, (about 12,250,000/.) which is 
the amount according to the price of the ſtock ? 

Tuis objection is not anſwerable. The enthuſiaſm 
f the Engliſh is well known. It has repeatedly been 
xxcited by circumſtances that would not have made the 
eaſt impreſſion on the molt volatile and trifling people. 
\n important event has forcibly drawn the whole na- 
on into its vortex. They have abandoned themſelves 
ith all the impetuoſity of their character, to the vaſt 
proſpects that have been opened to them by the late con- 
queſt of Bengal. 
SHOULD it be aſked, if this aſtoniſhing revolution, Conqueſt 
which has had ſo ſenſible an influence, both upon the of Bengal. 
ate of the inhabitants of this part of Aſia, and upon — 
Ihe trade of the European nations in theſe climates, by the 

ath been the conſequence and reſult of a ſeries of po- _— 
tical ſchemes If it be one of - thoſe events, of which a 
prudence has a right to claim the ſole merit? We ſhall tion, and 
nlwer No. Chance alone has determined it: and the rater 
ircumſtances that have opened this field of glory and have * 
oer to the Engliſh, far from promiſing them the ſuc therto ob- 
eſs they have had, ſeemed on the contrary to threaten — 
em with the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. 
A PERNICIOUS cuſtom had for ſome time prevailed 
theſe countries. The governors of all the European 
tllements took upon them to grant an aſylum to ſuch 


the natives of the country as were afraid of oppreſſion 
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in 1743, raiſed to eight. It was afterwards reduced to 3 
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B O OK or puniſhment. As they received very conſiderable fun 
a I. in return for their protection, they overlooked the du 

ger, to which the intereſts of their principals were q 
poſed by this proceeding. One of the chief officend 
Bengal, who was apprized of this reſource, took rel 
among the Engliſh at Calcutta to avoid the puniſhna 
due to his treachery. He was taken under their pros 
tion. The ſubah, juſtly irritated, put himſelf ut 
head of his army, attacked the place, and took it, þ 
put the garriſon into a cloſe dungeon, where they wn 
ſuffocated in the ſpace of twelve hours, Thie u 
twenty of them only remained alive. Theſe wretch 
people offered large ſums to the keeper of their pia 
to prevail upon him to get their deplorable fituations 
preſented to the prinee. Their cries and lamentativn 
were ſufficient informations to the people” who wat 
touched with compaſſion; but no one would venta 
to addreſs the deſpotic monarch upon the ſubjed. The 
expiring Engliſh were told that he was affe; und 

there was not, perhaps, a ſingle perſon in Bengal who 
thought that the tyrant's flumbers ſhould be interroph 
ed, even to preſerve the lives of one rain | 
unfortunate men. 

_ » ApmlraL Watſon, who was jut ani in [od 

with his ſquadron, and Colonel Clive who had fon 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ar of the 
tic, did not heſitate to revenge the cauſe of their cc 
try. They got together the Engliſh'who had been ® 
perſed, and were flying from place to place; they 

up the Ganges in the month of December 1956, 
Calcutta, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other 
ces, and gained a complete victory over the ſubab. 
Sc a rapid and extenſive ſucceſs becomes in 2 
ner inconceivable, when we conſider that it was « 
with a body of five hundred men that the Engliſh vt 
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ad to other evident advantages that the Europeans 
ave in battle over the Indian powers; the ambition of 
aſltern chiefs, the avarice of their miniſters, and the 
ature of a government, whoſe only ſprings are fear 
nd preſent intereſt, were of ſtill more effeRual ſervice 
them: they had experience enough to take advan- 
ge of the concurrence. of theſe. ſeveral cireumſtan- 
s in their firſt attack, and in all that ſucceeded it. The 
bah became deteſted by all his own people, as tyrants 
erally are, the principal officers fold their intereſt to 
e Engliſh 3 he was betrayed at the head of his army, 
e greateſt part of which reſuſed to engage; and he 
mſelf fell into the hands of his enemies, who cauſed 
m to be ſtrangled in priſon. * 
Tur diſpoſed of the ſubabſhip in favour of  Jaffier- 
ly-Khan, the ringleader of the conſpiracy z who ced- 
to the company ſome provinces with a grant of every 
ivilege, exemption and favour, to which they could 
ve any pretence, But ſoon growing weary: of the 
ke he had brought upon himſelf, he was ſecretly look- 
We out for means to get rid of it. His deſigns were diſ- 
vered, and he was arreſted in the center of his own 
pital, BETTER 2 61; 
Cos81M-ALLY-KHANsg his nephew, was proclaimed 
his ſtead. He had purchaſed that uſurpation with an 
menſe ſum of money. But he did not enjoy it long. 
patient of the yoke, as his predeceſſor had been, he 
e ſome tokens of his intraQability, and refuſed to 
mit to the laws the company impoſed upon him. 
jon this the war broke out again. The ſame Jaffier- 
z-Khan, whom the Engliſh kept a priſoner, was a- 
in proclaimed ſubah of Bengal; They marched a- 
aſt Coſſim-Ally-Khan. His general officers were 
| corrupted : 


and againſt the whole force of Bengal. But if their B * K 
periority was partly owing to their better diſcipline, \ , 


B O OK corrupted : he was betrayed and entirely defeated : 
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happy, that whilſt he loſt his dignity, he ſtill preferns 
the immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed. SF. 0 

NoTwITHSTANDING this revolution, Coffi 
did. not drop his hopes of vengeance. ' Full of tis 
ment, and loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for the wid 
of Benarez, chief viſir in the Mogul's empire.” Heal 
all the neighbouring princes re- united in oppoſitiny 
the common enemy, who threatened them all equi; 
But now the conteſt lay no longer between them wli 
handful of Europeans juſt arrived from the coaſt of ( 
romandel ; they were to engage with the whole fray 
of Bengal, of which the Engliſh were maſters. "Hud lor 
with their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be attaciedj 
they ſet out directly and made head againſt ſo fornib 
able a league, marching on with all the confidence whit 
Clive could inſpire, a leader, whoſe name ſeemed u 
have become the pledge of conqueſt. However, Cm 
did not care to hazard any thing. Part of the canpagn 
was ſpent in negociations; but in time the wan 
which the Engliſh had drawn from Bengal, ſerved vp 
enſure them new conqueſts. The heads of the lun 
army were corrupted ; and when the nabob of Ben 
was deſirous of coming to action, he was obliged wh 
with his men without ever being able to engage. 

By this victory, the country of Benarez fell into! 
hands of the Engliſh : and it ſeemed as if nothing cul 
| hinder them from annexing that ſovereignty to thine: 
Bengal: but either from moderation or prudence, tif 
were content to levy eight millions by contributss 
and they offered peace to the nabob on conditions wi 
would render him incapable of doing them any buſt 
but ſuch as they were, he moſt readily agreed to tos 
that he might regain the poſſeſſion of his own pre 
Ces. f f . . 
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Gund means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re- 
red to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neighbour- 
ood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to 
xocure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a body of enemies 
oppoſe the Engliſh. | | 
WHiLE matters were thus circumſtanced in G 
he Mogul having been driven out of Delhi by the Pat- 
ans, by whom his ſon had been ſet up in his room, was 
andering from one province to another in ſearch of a 
lace of refuge in his own territories, and requeſting 
accour from his own vaſſals but without ſucceſs. Aban- 
Joned by his ſubjeQs, betrayed by his allies, without ſup- 
port, without any army; he was allured by the power 
the Engliſh, and implored their protection, they pro- 
iſed to conduct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabliſh him on 
is throne ; but they began by cauſing bim to cede to 
em before-hand the abſolute ſovereignty over Bengal. 
his ceſſion was made by an authentic act, and attend- 
| with all the formalities uſually praiſed throughout 
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0 he Mogul empire. * | 
1 Tux Engliſh, ſecurely poſſeſſed: of this title, which 
s to give a kind of legitimacy to their uſurpation, at 


aſt in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes 
iey had made. They gave the Mogul to underſtand 
at particular circumſtances. would not ſuffer them to 
concerned in ſuch an enterprize; that ſome better 
pportunity was to be hoped for 3 and to make up for 
his loſſes, they aſſigned him a. penſion of ſix millions 
262,500/.) with the revenue of Illahabad, and Shah 
hanabad or Delhi; upon which that unfortunate prince 
is reduced to ſubſiſt bimſelf in one of the principal 
ns of the province of Banarez, where he has taken 
P his reſidence. Thus the Mogul empire comes to be 
ed between two governing powers, one of which is ac 
knowledged 
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B O OK corrupted : he was ad 4 entirely defeated : too 
, III. , happy, that whilſt he loſt his dignity, he ſtill preſerved 
the immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed. 

NoTwITHSTANDING this revolution, Coſſim-Ally 
did not drop his hopes of vengeance. ' Full of reſent- 
ment, and loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for the nabob 
of Benarez, chief viſir in the Mogul's empire. He and 
all the neighbouring princes re- united in oppoſition to 
the common enemy, who threatened them all equally. 
But now the conteſt lay no longer between them and a 
handful of Europeans juſt arrived from the coaſt of Co- 
romandel ; they were to engage with the whole ſtrength 
of Bengal, of which the Engliſh were maſters. Elated 
with their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be attacked; 
they ſet out directly and made head againſt ſo formid- 
able a league, marching on with all the confidence which 
Clive could inſpire, a leader, whoſe name ſeemed to 
have become the pledge of conqueſt. Howeyer, Clive 
did not care to hazard any thing. Part of the campaign 
was ſpent in negociations; but in time the treaſures 
which the Engliſh had drawn from Bengal, ſerved to 
enſure them new conqueſts. The heads of the Indian 
army were corrupted ; and when the nabob of Benares 
was deſirous of coming to action, he was obliged” to fly 
with his men without ever being able to engage. 

By this victory, the country of Benarez fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh : and it ſeemed as if nothing could 
hinder them from annexing-that ſovereignty to that of 
Bengal : but either from moderation or prudence, they 
were content to levy eight millions by contribution : 
and they offered peace to the nabob on conditions which 
would render him incapable of doing them any hurt; 
but ſuch as they were, he moſt readily agreed to them, 
that he might regain the poſſeſſion of his own provin- 
Ces. | | . "x / | 
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Ix the midſt of theſe calamities, Coſſim-Ally ſtill BOO K 
— 


found means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re- 
tired to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to 
procure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a bedy of enemies 
to oppoſe the Engliſh. 

WHILE matters were thus ciromattznced. i in Bengal, 
the Mogul having been driven out of Delhi by the Pat- 
tans, by whom. his ſon had been ſet up in his room, 'was 
wandering from one province to another in ſearch of a 
place of refuge in his own territories, and requeſting 
ſuccour from his own vaſſals but without ſucceſs, Aban- 
doned by his ſubjeQs, betrayed by his allies, without ſup- 
port, without any army; he was allured by the power 
of the Engliſh, and implored their protection, they pro- 
miſed to conduct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabliſh him on 
his throne z but they began by cauſing him to cede to 
them before-hand the abſolute ſovereignty over Bengal. 
This ceſſion was made by an authentic act, and attend- 
ed with all the formalities : practiſed throughout 
the Mogul empire. 

Tux Engliſh, ſecurely poſſeſſed. of this title, which- 
was to give a kind of legitimacy to their uſurpation, at 
leaſt in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes 
they had made. They gave the Mogul to underſtand 
that particular circumſtances. would not-ſuffer them to 


be concerned in ſuch an enterprize ; that ſome better 


opportunity was to be hoped for ; and to make up for 
all his loſſes, they aſſigned him a penſion of ſix millions 
(262, 500l.) with the revenue of Illahabad, and Shah 
Ichanabad or Delhi; upon which that unfortunate prince 
was reduced to ſubſiſt himſelf in one of the principal 
towns of the province of Banarez, where he has taken 
up his reſidence. Thus the Mogul empire comes to be 
ſhared between two governing powers, one of which is ac- 
knowledged 
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B 22 K knowledged in the ſeveral diſtrifts of India, where the 
a , Engliſh company has any eſtabliſhments and authority, 


the other in ſuch provinces as border on Delhi, and in 
thoſe parts to which the rey e. of that ane 
not extend. 

TR Engliſh, thus . ſovereigns of Bengal, 
have thought it incumbent on them to keep up the 
ſhadow of ancient forms, in a country where they have 
the lead, and, perhaps, the only power that is likely to 
be ſecure and laſting. They govern the Kingdom ſtil 
under the name of a nabob, who is of their nomination 
and in their pay, and ſeems to give his orders. It is 
from him that all public acts ſeem to proceed and iſſue, 
though the decrees in fact of the council at Calcutta; 
fo that the people, notwithſtanding their change of maſ- 
ters, have for a confiderable time been induced to be- 
lieve, that they ſtill ſubmited but to the ſame yoke. 

I rx we ſhould with to know the amount of the public 

revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find at the period of the 
conqueſt, it was equal to fourſcore millions. (4,500,000/;) 
The outgoings, either for the goverumem, or deſenee 
of the province, were ſtated at a1 millions (1,7933750/.) 
ſix millions (262,5001.) were agreed to be given to the 
Mogul, and three millions (131, 2500.) to the nabob; 
ſo that the remainder to the company was thirty mil- 
lions. (13 u, 500, Their purchaſes in the different 
marts of India might ahſorb a great part of this ſum, 
but ſtill it has been thought there muſt aſter aſl remain 


a ſurplus of feveral — be nnn | 


Britain,  - *. 
Tuts new n de matters en eg 


wrought any ſenſible change ia the exterior form of the 


Engliſh company, has eſſentialſy changed their objet. 


They are no longer ä Dr 
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rial power which farms out its revenues in aid of a com- BO OK 
merce that formerly was their ſole exiſtence, and which, — 
notwithſtanding the extenſion it has received, is no 

more than an additional object in the various combina- 

tions of their preſent real grandeur. The arrangements 

intended to give ſtability to a ſituation ſo proſperous are, 

perhaps, the moſt reaſonable that can be. England has 

at preſent in India an eſtabliſhment to the amount of 

nine thouſand eight hundred European troops, and fifty- 

four thouſand ſipahis well armed and well difciplined. 

Three thouſand of theſe Europeans, and twenty-five 

thouſand ſipahis are diſperſed along the borders of the 


Ganges. 
Tux moſt conſiderable body of theſe troops has been 


ſtationed in Benares, once the nurſe of Indian ſcience, 

and ſtill the moſt famous academy of theſe rich coun- 

tries, where European avarice pays no regard to any ; 

thing. This ſituation is choſen becauſe it appeared fa- 

vourable for ſtopping the deſcent of the warlike moun- 

taineers of the north; and in caſe of attack, the main- 

uining of a war in a foreign territory would be leſs 

ruinous than in the countries of which the company is 

to receive the revenues. On the ſouth, as far as it has 

been found practicable, they have occupied all the nar- 

row paſſes by which an ehterprizing and active adver- 

fary might attempt to penetrate into the province. Dac- 

ca, which is in the center of it, ſees under its walls a 

conſiderable force always ready to fly wherever their 

preſence may be neceſſary. All the nabobs and rajahs, 

who are dependent on the ſubah of Bengal are difarm- 

ed, ſurrounded by ſpies in order to diſcover their con- = 

ſpiracies, and by troops to render them ineffeQtual, | = 
Ix caſe of any unlucky revolution which might oblige = | 

the victorious power to * its quarters, and aban- | 


don 
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B OO K don its poſts, they have conſtructed a fort near Calcutta 


III. 


called Fort William, which, in caſe of urgent neceſſi- 
ty, would ſerve as a place of refuge for the army, ſhould 
they be forced to retreat, and give time to expect the ne- 


ceſſary reinforcements for the recovery of their ſuperiori. 
ty. This fort is a regular octagon with eight baſtiom, 


ſeveral counter-guards, and ſome half moons alr 

begun without a glacis, or covered way. The diich of 
this fort may be about one hundred and ſixiy feet broad, 
its depth nearly eighteen. On the ſide of the Ganges, 
the place is leaſt ſtrong, and the curtains are covered 
only with redans, over which there is a double battery 
raiſed on piles. The principal inconvenience of this 


Citadel, whoſe conſtruction coſt twenty millions, 


(875,000).) is, that it does not ſerve to protect Calcut- 
ta, which is now become the city of the greateſt im- 
portance in India, whoſe people amount to ſix hundred 
thouſand ſouls, and has prodigious riches centered with- 
in her walls, and by a variety of circumſtances is now 
become the theatre of a moſt extenſive commerce: 
It muſt neceſſarily be that wholeſomeneſs of the ait, and 
the advantage of a very fortunate poſition has prevailed 
over every other conſideration. , | 
NoTwITHsSTANDING theſe precautions taken by the 
Engliſh, they are not, and cannot be, without appre- 
henſions. The Mogul power may gain ſtrength, and 
wiſh to reſcue one of its fineſt provinces out of the 
hands of a foreign. oppreſſor. They have reaſon. to 
fear that the baybarous nations may be again allured by 
the ſoftneſs of the climate. The princes now at va 
riance may, perhaps, put an end to their conteſts, and 
re-unite in favour of their common liberty. It is not 
impoſſible but the Indians, who are in the pay of the 


victorious Engliſh, and — conſtitute their force, 
; may 


* 


Err 
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may one day turn upon mem thoſe arms of which they * 6.0 K 


have been taught the uſe. The #fahdevt of the CHI 
pany, founded ſolely on deluſion, rity, perhapb, modd⸗ 
er away without their being aQually'ariven from what 
they poſſeſs, It is welt known that the Matrattas have 
their eyes continually tutued towards this fine country, 
and are conſtantty treatening it With 48 Ittvafton. Un- 
ſeſs the Englifli'afe fuctefsful endugh, either by btibe- 
ry, of intrigte, & divert the forth, Bengat Will be the 
object of pillage and fapme, Whatever medffrts ay 
be taken to oppoſe a light cavilty; wWHbfe alertheſs e 
ceecs every thing We can fay of it. THE incurſibbs of 
theſe ravagers mia be fepeatetl ind thett they wt 
have leſs tilbute 6 pad but thelf ex ßenee muſt be In- 
cteaſed. Suppolity; however” tHar Fond of the” rhiſ-. 
chiefs we have venturtd to foteſte, ABULE rate place; 
s.it likely that the teveutes of Bebel Bodi atwayy 


—— = 


continte the fame? We tut have leave” tc dcüdt it. 


The Engliſn corpany no longer enports any ſiſver, 
but eren carries away ſore for the dfe of thEit factb- 
ies: Their tnetctiant's agents make infterſe fortune, 
and even private perſons gin 2 tolerubte cbmpetence, 
which they repan t the bapital t EHM, The other 
European natious find in the treufbres of th rally 
powers aceoititmodatiohs which male it utiheceffary is 
introditce'neW BHE . Muft not Aff theft ebtnbinatiche 
ſerve to bring 4bcut a bfatik in the fbekwning of thofe 
coitheries, and ſucft Will föoner br later force ftfelf 
to be left in the making up of the public accents? ? 
THAT period might be at ſome diſtance, indeed, ir 
the Engliſh reſpecting the rigtits of fathdrifty welk to 
rid thofe countries of the opprefiivh under which they 
have continued to groan' for ſo' many ages, Then Cal- 
cutta, far from being an obje&'& tetror to the Indians, 
vod be rendered a tribunal always open to the con- 
l. Cc plaints 


| 
1 
i! 
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B 205 K plaints of thoſe unhappy ſufferers whom tyranny ſhould 
F dare to moleſt. Property would grow into reſpect, ſo 
that the treaſure which has been buried ſo long would 
be drawn out of the bowels of the earth, and fulfil its 
deſtined purpoſe. Agriculture and manufaQures would 
be encouraged to ſuch a degree, that the objects of export 
would become from day to day more conſiderable, and 
the company by following ſuch maxims as theſe, in- 
ſtead of being driven to the neceſſity of leſſening the 
tributes which they found eſtabliſhed, might poſſibly 
find means to bring about an augmentation conſiſtent 
with the general ſatisfaction of the natives. Let it not 
be ſaid that ſuch a plan is chimerical. The Engliſh 
company of itſelf has already proved the poſſibility of it, 
Tux Europeans, who have acquired any territory in 
India, for the moſt part chooſe for their farmers the na- 
tives of the country, from whom it is common to exact 
ſuch conſiderable ſums in advance, that in order to pay 
them they are obliged to borrow at an exorbitant inte- 
reſt. The diſtreſs which theſe greedy farmers volun- 
tarily bring on themſelves, obliges them to exact of the 
inhabitants to whom they underlet ſome parcels of the 
land, at ſo conſiderable a rent, that the poor wretches 
quit their villages, and abandon them for ever. The 
contra gor, ruined by. this elopement, which een 


ES. „ 


ſor, who commonly meets with the. ſame fate ; ſo thet 
it very frequently. happens that nothing but tbe firſt 
ſum depoſited. i is ever, received from che N or very 
little more. 

DirrzxENT ſep have been has inthe Engliſh Py 
lonies, on the coaſt of Coromandel, It had been ob- 
ſerved that the villages had been formed by ſeveral fa- 
milies, who for the moſt part were connected with 


each other; , this remark Ive to baniſh the . 


oc 


of employing farmers. e lun Gas ted at 4 rent B O 0 K 
certain by the year, and the head of the family: Was ſes ; 


curity for his relations and connexions. This "ftiethed 
united the coloniſts one with another; and vreatetꝭ if 
them. a diſpoſition as well as the means of affording 


themſelves à reciprocal ſupport. This has ocaonE⁊d 


the riſe of the ſettlements of that nation to the utmoſt 
degree of. proſperity they were capable of ' receiving ; 
while thoſe of her rivals were languiſting for” want ot 


cultivation and Ke and conſequently'sf Po- 


pulation. | rho] dodo 0 


Way muſt a — of. condu@which does/{omuch 
honour to reaſon; and humanity hot be extended bes 
yond the ſmall territory of Madraſs? Can u thenibe 
rue that moderation of tempet is 4 virtue idglixvut- 
tached to moderate-fortunes The Engliſn 
till theſe latter times had always held d condu 
to that of the other - ſettlements. *\'Theira 
factors, were well choſen: -The ο t pA o e 
were young mem of good familiesg ulreudy inftriched fi 
the rudiments A commertre and ſuth as were net 
fraid, when thel ſet vice uf: their: valle hen 
them to eroſs thoſe feas which»Raglhzand conſid ve but 
45 a part of her empire. The coinpany bag gen ally 
regarded ibeir commerce in a Nn ſcale, and al- 
moſt always carried it on ke ſſocintion u vrt po 
liticians' as: Well us a body of merchanis. Upon the 
whole their planters, metehant and ſoldiers hate fetain- 
ed more honeſty» worm datt And more 'fGirtrineſs 
than thoſe of the other natims 0 

Wnos would re 
company,. by an immediate alteration of :coddutt; ad 
change of ſyſtem ſhould ſobm inake the people f Ben- 
ga regret the deſpotiſm of their antient maſters ? That 
fatal revalutionities been but | too ſudden 0d tob real. 

1 Ce 2 A ſettled 


getts, "(elf 
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A ſettled tyranny bas Aken the place of arbitrary, ans 


thority. The exactions are become general and ated, 
the ongreſſion continual and abſolute, The deſtructise 
art. f monopolies is carried to perfection, and new ques 
haye heen even invented. In a word, they ha ve alter- 
ed ani t9intes: the publis een; rafbdence end, _ 


pineſa- 10: git gat lo. a1: 
"Iman the goverpmens of the Mogul Emperors the 


{ubobs, who hadithe date of the revenues, were; from 


the nature of ibe buſingſs, obliged ta leave the receipt 


of them. to Nabobs, Polygars, and Jemidars, who were 


ſott f under Aecurity.to-othes Indians, and theſe flilt 


and wes partly unk abit a multitude of intermediate 
ande hefore it eame into the coffers of the ſubah; who, 
achis ert, delversd but every ſmall portion of it to 
Jaan This sd winiſtua tion, faulty in many re- 
fs, aha; im ithis õννμ,we circumſtance for · the 
pagptle; that the ſaamert ne ven being changed,” the rent 
ai Bam tamdmed Almays the ſame deenuſe the 
legit: egcresfe, 2, uit ifbar bach the whote chain of ad- 
welggewhis everyone erbeived! in! his turn would 
infallibly have cchſaihed u revolts a terrible reftutte, 
hut the one de rin ſavoir of humanity in cles 
=toapergtundes the apprefions-of deſpoticrulers .... 
r is pihable bat ie midſt of theſe regulations 
thererwote mam injuries àaudqbart ial diſtreſfes; © Buty dt 
legſks a3tthe receipt bb tha monies was tadde wp- 
on aH end-nioderats:alfeflment; embplatioh was not 


wholly extinguiſhed. Thercaltivatotw of tha Being 


ſure. of. aging. vpi-tha prodoce of rhein harveſts after 

Pm gwehcexatnefsthe: rate: oö mein farin, uffiſted 
the- natural. goodndks ob; che doll by their labour the / 
weavers, waſlers at the: price of their works; being at 


lihstty 40:rhake .ahoick of! the buyer which: bot / ſaited- 
. 8 20 d them, 


52179 k — 


tathiasz: f that the produce of the lands paſſed on, 
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them, exerted ihemſelves in extending aid impteving 5 


their manufactures. Both tiis one and the other,” bein 
eaſy on the head of their ſubſiſtence; yielded witli ſa- 
tisfaction to the moſt deligheful inc nations of natttre, 
or the prevailing fancy of their chmate; arid beheld ini 
the encreaſe of their fartitly nothfug more than the 
means of augmenting their riches. Such are evidently 
the reaſons why induſtry, agticulrure, and population, 
have been carried to ſueh à length in the- provinee-of 
Bengal. One would think they might ſtifl be cartied 
further under the govermnent of free people, friends 
to humanity; but the thirſt of memey, the moſt de- 
vouring, the moſſ cruel of all paſſions, has given riſe 
to a perti icious and deſtructive governmmem r. 

Tux Engliſh, become ſovereigus of Bengal, fedtee 


content to receive the revenues en the fame fooling! as 


the ancient ſubahs, have been deſiious wil Ut dne te 
augment the produce of the farms, and 16 appropriate 
to themſelves the rents. To decorivphi ſh bot theſwelp 
jeas, they ate become: the furiners to their o ſu hall; 
that is, to à crenture on whom they Have jul eviiferred 
that empty title the more'-fecurebyits imp off the 
Indian people. The conſequene&6Fthiv'hew *plate hay 
been to piltage the formed,» im order te fubRARY in 
their room the:company*ragetal! They Hove m- 
nopolized! the ſale of falty: 16hwcc63"n& Belt, Sbjrets 
of the firſi neceſſuy in thoſe toltR#i85/ but dy Ne 
done this under the nate, a appþkfefitly- SN the! des 
count of the fiibah. | They have ge Mitt for ttur, und 
have obliged the uery ſumte ſobe h . eſtabliſh-in Reit 
favour an etcluſi de priuiletze f6r the ſule bf estisꝶ d 
ing from ang» btheg !provinee, , def 10 rade it tt af 
exorbitant pricoi They Hate hat? HA gatits 2 
6d, and to conehade alt, have obtnfnad uU ediet, Which 
has beenpub he, is foi af private Firoptens trat] 
29.343 Cc 3 8 2 ing 
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B UL K ing in the interior parts of Bengal, aud leaving it open 


* WHEN 


and lawful only for the Engliſh, * 
we reflec on ſuch a barbarous be it 
ſeems as if it had been contrived only to exhauſt all the 
powers of doing miſchief.to that unfortunate- country, 
whoſe proſperity, for their own ſake, ought to be the 
only object of the Engliſh company. Beſides, it is eaſy 
to ſee that the perſonal avarice of the members of the 
council. at Calcutta has dictated that ſhameful law. 
"Their deſire was to enſure to themſelves the produce 
of all the manufactures, at length to force the mer- 
chants. of other nations, who choſe to trade from one 
part of India to another, to purchaſe theſe articles of 
them at an exorbitant eier, or to renounce. * un- 
dertakings. 

. Bux Mill in the midſt a this endticnien ak lo 
contrary to the advantage. of their conſtituents, theſe 
treacherous agents have attempted to diſguiſe ihem- 
ſelves; under the maſk; of zeal. It was neceſſary ſay 
they, to export to England a quantity of merchandiſe 
proportioned to the extent of her commerce, but the 
competition of private traders was er to 1 

purchaſes of the gompany.. 

1 — * the ſame-pretext, ack; in zan * Ds 
this.excluſion to the foreign ſettlements while they ap- 
peur to reſpect their rights, they have of : late year 
ordered more merchandiſe than Bengal could furniſh. 
At the; ſame time the weavers have been forbidden to 
work for other nations until the Engliſh orders were 
completed. Thus the workmen, nat being any longer 
at liberty to choofe. among the ſeveral putcbaſers; have 
been forced to deliyer, the fruits of their labour at the 
price they were pleaſed to. give for them. 

Laar us conſider too how. theſe workmen have been 
paid, , Weſt reaſon i confounded ear ml — 
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excuſes or pretexts. The Engliſh, conquerors of Ben- BO OK 


gal, poſſeſſors of the immenſe treaſures which the 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, had got together, have ventured to take upon 
themſelves to alter the value of the ſpecie. They have 
ſet the example of this meanneſs unknown to the de- 
ſpotic rulers of Aſia; and it is through this diſgraceful 
act that they have nounced to the natives their ſove- 
reignty over them, It is true that ſuch an operation, 
ſo contrary to the fidelity of trade and the public faith, 
could not laſt long. The company themſelves found 
the pernicious effects of it, and was reſolved to call in 
all the falſe coin, in order to replace it with other mo- 
ney, perfectly conformable to that which was always 
current in thoſe countries. But let us attend to the man- 
ner in which ſo neceſſary an alteration was conducted. 
Tuxx have ſtruck in gold rupees to the amount of 
about fifteen millions (656,250/7.) nominal value, but 
which repreſented in fact but nine millions (393,750/.); 


for four-tenths, or ſomething more, was alloy, All- 


who were found to poſſeſs theſe gold rupees of falſe al- 
loy, were enjoined to bring them into the treaſury at 
Calcutta, where they ſhould be reimburſed for them 
in ſilver rupees z but inſtead of ten rupees and a half of 
filver, which each gold rupee ought to be worth, ac- 
cording to its rate they gave them but ſix ; ſo that the 
amount of the alloy became the clear loſs of the holder 
of their money. 

Ax oppreſſion fo Venere muſt neceſſarily be attended 
with violence; and conſequently” they have ſeveral 
times been obliged to have recourſe to force of arms to 
carry into execution the orders of the council at Cul- 
cutta, Theſe forces have not been employed againſt 
the Indians alone; tumults and military Preparations have 
Gin broke out on al ide: even in the ' midſt of peace. 

C 0 4 The 
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B O OK The Europeans have been expoſed. to ſignal acts of 
I. , boſtility, and particularly the French, who: natwiths 
—Y flandiog their being ſo reduced, and ſo weak, have fill 

excited the jealouſy of their former rivals. * 
Ix to the picture of public diſtreſſes we were to add 
that of priyate extortions, we ſhould find the agents of 
the company, almoſt every where, exaQing theit tri: 
bute with extreme rigour, and raiſing contributions for 
them. with the utmoſt cruelty. Ws ſhould ſee them 
carrying a kind of inquiſition into every family, and ſu- 
ing in judgment upon every fortune; robbing indiiſeri · 
mivately the artizan and the labourer, imputing it a8 a 

crime againſt him that he is not ſufficiently rich, and 
puniſhing him accordingly. We ſhould view them feb 
ling their favour. and their credit, as well to oppteſs ibe 
innocent as to Green, the guilty. We ſheuld find in 
conſequence of theſe irregularities, deſpair ſeizing every 
heart, and an univerſal dejection getting the better of 
very mind, both tending io a general ſtop in the pro- 
reſs and activity af commerce, agriculture, and popu- 

ation. 
I will be thought, without doubt, after theſadetails, 
it was impoſſible that Bengal ſhould: have freſh, evils. to 
dread.. But, however, as if the elements, in- league 
with mankind, had intended to bring all at once upon 
the ſame people, every. calamity; that by turns lays 
waſte the. unjverſe, a drought of which there never had 
been an inſtance in thoſe climates, came upon them, and 
prepared the way, for. a moſt duch ban in a coun 
try of all the moſt, fertile. 

In Bengal they have, twa bacveſts 3 one ry the 
other, in a gies The firſt, cullgdithe- little harveſt, 
conſiſts; of the męager grain; the, ſacondz ſtiled the 
grand, harveſt, is ſingly. of) rice. The rains, which com-. 
ener retzularly in the 3 * 
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the middle of QQober,: are the oceaſion of theſe diſſer - BOOK 
ent productions z, and it was by a drought which-hap> , _ , 


pencd in 1769, at the ſeaſos when the rains are enpect- 
ed, that there was 4 failure in the great harveſt of 
1769, and the leſſer harveſt of 17950. It is true that 
the rice on the higher grounds did not fuffer greatly 
by this diſkushance of the feafons, but there was far 
from a ſufficiant quantiiy for the nouriſhment of all the 
inhabitants of the eountty; add to which, the Engliſh, 
who were engaged before hand to take proper care of 
their ſubſiſtence, as well as of the ſipahis belonging to 
them, did not fail to keep locked up in theis magazine 
a part of the grain, thowgh the ine withal was in- 
ſuffic ient. 

Tur have nan 00 haviag 8 __ bad 
uſe of that neceffiry ſoreſight, in order to carry on the 
moſt odious and the moft criminal of all monopokes. 
li may he tte that ſuch a horrible method of acquiring 
riches, may ha ve tempted fome individuals, but that the 
chief agents of the company, that the council of Caf. 
cutta could have adopted and ordered ſuch a deſtructrĩve 
operation, that, to gain a few milkions of rapees, the 
council ſhould coolly have devoted to deftruQtion ſeveral 
millions, of their fellow! creatuses, and by the moft 
cryel means z this. is 2 circumſtance we never can give 
credit to. We even venture to pronaunce it impoſſi- 
ble-z becauſe-ſuch wiekedneis could never enter at once 
into tha minds and hearts. of à ſet of men, whoſe Bufi- 
neſs ĩt is; to deliberate and a& for the good: of others. 

Bur ſtill this ſcourge did not fail to make itfelf felt 
throughout the extent of: Bengal. Rice, which is com- 
manly ſet at on fol (4): for three pounds, hes gradually 
been taiſed till it: came ſo high as to. be fol at four ſols 
(ad.) per pound, and it has even boen up to five'or fix 
>a 343 neither indved; was there any to be 


found, 
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BOOK found, except in ſuch places where the Europeans had 


taken care to collect it for their own occaſions. 

Tux unhappy Indians were every day periſhing by 
thouſands under this want of ſuſtenance, without any 
means of help and without any reſource, not being able 
to procure themſelves the leaſt nouriſhment. 
were to be ſeen in their villages, along the public ways, 
in the midſt of our European colonies, pale, meagre, 
fainting, emaciated, conſumed by famine; ſome ſtretch- 
ed on the ground in expeQation of dying, others ſcarce 
able to drag themſelves on to ſeek for any nutriment, 
and throwing themſelves at the feet of the Europeans, 
intreating them to take them in as their ſlaves. 

To this deſcription, which makes humanity ſhudder, 
let us add other objects equally ſhocking ; let imagina- 
tion enlarge upon them, if poſſible; let us repreſent to 
ourſclves infants deſerted, ſome expiring on the breaſt 
of their mothers; every where the dying and the dead 
mingled together; on all ſides the groans of ſorrow, 
and the tears of deſpair ; and we ſhall then have ſome 
faint idea of the horrible ſpectacle Bengal preſented for 
the ſpace of fix weeks. 

Dvz1NG this whole time the Ganges was covered 
with carcaſes ; the fields and highways were choaked 
up with them; infectious vapours filled the air, and dif- 
eaſes multiplied ; and one evil ſucceeding another, it 
was near coming to paſs, that the plague had carried 
off the remainder of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
kingdom. It appears, by calculations pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the famine carried off a fourth 
part; that is to ſay, about three millions. 

Bur it is ſtill more remarkable, and ſerves to cha- 
raQeriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the indolenee, as 
well moral as natural of the natives, that amidſt this 
terrible diſtreſs, ſuch a multitude of human 
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preſſed by the moſt urgent of all neceſſities, remain- B Oo OK 
ed in an abſolute inaQtivity, and made no attempts III. 


whatever for their ſelf-· preſervation. All the Europeans, 
eſpecially the Engliſh, were poſſeſſed of magazines, 
and theſe very magazines were reſpected; private 
houſes were ſo too; no revolt, no maſſacre, not the 
leaſt violence prevailed. The unhappy Indians, re- 
ſigned to a quiet deſpair,, confined. themſelves to the 


requeſt of ſuccour they did not obtain, and ny 
waited the relief of death. 


Ler us now repreſent to ourſelves any part of nere 
aMiQted by a ſimilar calamity. What diſorder ! what 
fury | what atrocious aQs | what miſchiefs would enſue! 
bow ſhould. we have ſeen among us Europeans, ſome 
contending for their food with their dagger in hand, 
ſome purſuing, ſome flying, and, without remorſe, cut-' 
ling one another's throats. How ſhould we have ſeen 
men at laſt turn their rage on themſelves, tearing and 
devouring their own limbs, and, in tbe blindneſs of 
deſpair, trampling under foot all authority, as well as 
every ſentiment of nature and reaſon. 

HAD it been the fate of the Engliſh to have had the 
like events to dread on the part of the people of Bengal, 
perhaps the famine would have been leſs general and 


leſs deſtruQuive. For ſetting aſide, as perhaps we ought, 


every charge of monopoly, no one will undertake to 
defend them, againſt the reproach of negligence and in- 
ſenſibility. - And in what criſis have they merited that 
teproach? In the very inſtant of time when the life or 
death of ſeveral millions of their fellow-creatures was 
in their power. One would think that, in ſuch an al- 
ternative, the very love of human kind, that ſentiment 
innate in all hearts might have inſpired them with re- 
ſources. Might not the poor wretches ex piring beſore 
ibe eyes of the Europeans with reaſon have cried out, 
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« pedients for your own preſervation? The immenſe 
tc treaſures which a long fuccefſion of ages had accu. 
© mulated in this country, you have made your own 
4 ſpoils; you have tranſported them into your own 
© country; you have raiſed your contributions on us; 
& you have got your agents to receive them for you; 
« you are maſters of our interior commerce; you are 
e the fole managers of all our exported merchandize ; 
your numerous veſſels laden with the produce of our 
* induſtry and our ſoil, paſs and repaſs to the enrichmg 
« of your factories and your colonies. All theſe things 
% you ' regulate, and you carry on for your own ad- 
« vantage. But what have you done for our preferva- 
„ tion? What ſteps have you taken to remove ſrom us 
the ſcourge that threatened us? Deprived of all au- 
cc thority, ſtripped of our property, weighed down by 
„the terrible hand of power, we can only lift our hands 
* to you to implore your aſſiſtance. Ve have heard 


% our groans; ye have ſeen famine making very quick 


* advances upon us; and then ye attended to your own 
© Preſervation. Ye have hoarded up the ſmall quan- 
*© tity of proviſions which eſcaped the peſtilence ; yo 
* have filled your granaries. with them, and diſtributed 
© them among your ſoldiers. But we, the fad dupes 
% of your avarice, wretches in every regard, as wel 
«« by your tyranny as by your indifference, ye treat 8s 
« like flaves, while. you ſuppoſe we have any/riches; 
« but when it appears we are but a ſet of beings ful ol 
« wants, then you no longer regard us even as hun 
% creatures. Of what ſervice is it to us thar you have 


e the management of our publie forces entively ĩn your 


« hands? Where are the laws and the motals of which 
ce ye are ſo proud'? What then is that government 
8 | whoſe. wiſdom: you ſo much boaſt of? Have yow pu 


6 a ſtop 
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« a ſtop to the prodigious exports carried by your pri- B OK 
« vate traders? Have ye changed the deſtibawveon of EI. 
« your ſhips ? Have they traverſed the neighbouring N 
« ſeas in ſearch of the means of ſubſiſtence for us 
« Have ye requeſted it of the adjacent countries ? Ak, 
« why has Providence fuffered you to break the chain 
« which attached us to our ancient fovereigns 7 Leſs 
« graſping, and more humane. than ye are, they would 
« have invited plenty from all parts of Aſta; they 
« would bave opened every communication plthey 
« would have taviſhe their treaſures, and have thought 
« they did bot enrich. themſelves _ they preſerve 
« their ſubjeQs.”: L 

Tas laſt reflection, at leafs, ney \cattulates to make 
an impreffion-on-the: Engliſh, fuppoſingeven that every 
ſentiment of humanity was extinguiſhed in their hearts 
by the effect of depravity, The barrenaeſs had been 
announced by a drbught ; and it is net te be doubted, \ 
that, if inſtead of having ſolely u regard to thernſelves, 
and remaining in an entire negligence of every ching 
elſe, they had from the firſt taken every precaution in 
their power, they might have accompliſhed the ptefet<- 
vation of many-livesthat wereloſt;: 7 

Ir could not happen other wiſe, than that an wary 
tration ſo faulty in itſeif ſhaujdodefeat the means of 
proſperity attached to the poſſe em of thoſe exterifive' 
countries. The:gompany, preſſed b real neceſſities, 
and finding only infuſficient re sin thoſe treaſutes 
which ſerved te dazzle their imagita tionz has ak 
been obliged to tear aide the veil wHich concealed the! 
ſituation from the dye of all the world "According f to 
a calculation, authenticated · on the frltof Jenuaty 17 If 
the total amqunt ofthe company's polka in 
rope, v hethercin arrears delenfter to be received; 
ig real merchandiſe now in their ſtorehouſes, or even 
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B . K in immoveables, comes to the ſum of 175, 156,000 li- 


vres (7,663, 55) : whereas their engagements amount 


„oa. 107); ſo that 


to 20), 430, 00 lieres 2 
4 there is a deficiency of 3272 74, oo0 livres (1,411 29871. 


10s;). It is true, that the means of the company in 
India, that is to ſay, their ſpecie in the cheſts of their 
different ſettlements, outſtanding debts due to them, 
the value of their wares,- their civil and military pre- 
parations, their elephants, ſhips and their cargoes at 
ſea, form a capital of 143,939,000 livres (6,299,331/. 


- &5;). On the other hand, their debts are not leſs than 


the ſum of 45,726,000 livres (2,000, 46a. 107. ); ſo 
that upon the whole, of their affairs in India, there 
is a balance in their favour of 98,21 3,000 livtes 
(3.798, 068. 155. ): From this muſt be deducted what 
the company owes in Europe, that is to ſay, 3252744000 
livres (1,411,987). 10s.);' which reduces the ſum of 
the general account to 65,939. eren (2,884, 8 11. 
802 ; and as the amount of their ſtock is 7, 000,00 


 livres, (32150,000k} ; it follows, that on their capital, 


there. is a real loſs of 6,061,000 livres (26451681. 1 5#). 
So that, in caſe all the effects of che company, as well 
in Europe as in India, could be converted into money, 
a ſuppoſition extremely in their favour, the proprietors 
would not find their original depoſit. Doubtleſs it was 
not eaſy to ſuſpe& their ſituation to be ſuch, when we 
find the ſales of the company have progteſſively riſen 
from 44,0, 0 livres (1925, ooo), the amount of 
that in 1762, to. 80,000,000 livres (3,500,000).) -at- 
cording to the account of that of 1569. The trade of 
the company has been carried to ſuch a pitch, that the 
ſales for theſe laſt ten years, to 1771 incluſwe, have 
produced the net ſum of 649,207,000 livres 
ſähenaeet Fa Ln i is . 1 that 
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during the ſaid period the company paid for different B © OK. 
duties, to which their goods are ſubject, to the amount ; 


of 170,665,000 livres (7456, 5931. 155.), that is more 
than five and twenty per cent. on the produce of the 
ſales. And till this ſum, ſo conſiderable as it is, is 
excluſive of an annual ſtipend of 9, ooo, ooo livres 
(393,7 50ʃ.); on which condition, government has 
given up to the company all territorial rights over Ben- 
al. | | 13 
g To make good engagements ſo extenſive, and to 
diſtribute at the ſame time to the proprietors a dividend 
of 9,000,000 livres (393, 50l.), at the rate of twelve 
and a half per cent. The revenues of India ought to 
have been managed with great wiſdom and oeconomy: 
then they might have been ſufficient, as well for the 
parchaſes the company makes in India, as for thoſe 
made in China, and they might have waved ſending 
any ſums to their ſmall factories. It was with this 
confidence that the proprietors of ſtock enjoyed-quietly 
their dividend, and even expected it to be raiſed by the 
importation, of money which- had been announced to 
them. But ſo far was the event from anſwering their 
large expectations, that the company's agents at Ben- 
gal, Bombay, and Madraſs, have continually drawn 
upon them to make good the inſufficiency of the reve- 
nues. The draughts drawn upon them during the laſt 
five years, viz. from 1768 to 177, both incluſive; a- 
mount to the ſum of 49,250,000 livres (a, 154,687]. 
107.). Theſe draughts have made it unneceſſary to 
ſend out coin to India; but during the ſame period they 
have been obliged to remit to China the ſum of 
20,000,000 livres (875,000/.). And even this remit- 
tance not having been anſwerable to the prodigious pur- 
chaſes made for the company at Canton, the factory 
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B'© o E there have been obliged to draw on them f6t hn 
Hl: tivres (340,875). The company, moreover, hase tt 


ported to India, within the ſame time, as much 3 
60,140,000 livres (2,631, 125¼) ot murehandiſe i ſo thy 
bringing together all theſe ſums, it appears, that Outing 
thefe five years, which ſeemed likely to be the Peri 
their yreateſt proſperity, the company, whethe? bu 
portations abroad, or by draughts paitf in Furöhe, ty 
employed in trade 137, 590, ooo livres, (6,019,564. 105 
which makes the ſum of 27,41 5,0 hvres ( 17203, W 
tommunibus unnit. However, notwithſtanding this jt 
digious difference between this ſpecula tions atid the td 
tranſi@ions,. If the revenues of Bengul Rad wot bett 
ſobjedt to un paralletied depredation, the cy tmith 
have beet! enabled to fupport hi eaſe ill the} er 
pencos, and ſtil}. continue # dividend of twelve ind 1 
half per cent. to the Roekholders. The ptoof bf thi 
will appear in the abſtract of their comrerct, cc 
ted uon the: receipts and! difburſements of the f 
years, on the ex perierice of whicth it may be fiopet i 
ground our opinion of the actual fate of thiflgh.” 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Livres. 

Amount of duties — — 20,250,000 ® 
Freight and charges out — 11,250, 000 b 
Value of goods annually exported — 11,250,000 © 
Amount of bullion exported to China, 

and of the draughts the factory here 

draws annually on the company 
The impoſt of five per cent, on the 


| 4,500,000 4 


rough produce of the annual ſales, & 4,200,000 © 
ſet at eighty-four millions 

Bills of exchange taker from — 
parts of India Te. 

Annual ſtipend to be paid to govern- 
ment gs es of Bengal Fa aa ad ? 

Annual dividend on the footing of | 
twelve and a half per cent. per ann. ; 9,000,000 * 


8,080,000 7 


I,120,000 i 


Intereſt of bills beyond what the com- 
pany receives of government ; 


Total 18,650,000 t 


Ir, from the amount of the receipt ſtated at 
79,810,000 livres, (3,491,687/. 10s.) we deduct the 
latter ſum of 78,650,000 livres, (3,440,9371. 10. 
the ſurplus of the receipt will be 1,160,000 livres, 
(50,750/.) 

Tris ſtate, the ſeveral articles of which having 
undergone the inſpection of parliament cannot be call- 


885,937. 10s. 492, 187. 10. * 492187. 10⸗. 

196,875. * 183,750). 353,500. 

t 3939750, 393750“ 49, 000. 
3449-9370, 10. | 
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B 0 O * ed in queſtion, ſerves to ſhew, that even ſuppoſing 4 
wiſer adminiſtration, both at home and in India, the 
proprietors had no reaſon to expect any advantage be- 
yond the dividend of twelve and a half per cent. which 
had been fixed for them. 

Bur, if we aſcend from the particular neten a 
the trading company to conſiderations of more extent 
what reſources; what advantage does not the com- 
merce of India procure to the ſtate? The amount 0 
duties on the company's importations, the impoſt of 
five per cent. on the rough produce of their ſales, the 
ſtipend exacted by government on account of Bengi| 
form a tribute of 33.450, oo0 livres (1, 463,43 7/, 10:) 
paid annually to Great Britain out of the commerce an 
poſſeſſions of Aſia. And ſo long as the public tre 
furs; ſuppotted by this new branch of revenue, tum 
it to the improvement of the power and proſperity of 
the kingdom, the annual maſs of riches is ſtill increaſed 
by the exports, of the company 's merchandiſe; by the 
charges of their navigation, by the benefit of the divi- 
dend at eight and a half above the common intereſt by 
the draughts they pay, ſince theſe draughts are the n. 
preſentatives of the fortunes made by their agents i 
their ſervice, and which they return home t6 ene 
All theſe objects brought together, conſtitute bear 1 
total of 40,000, ooo livres, (1,7 50,0001.) expended 0 
the commerce of India to the advantage of the [ai 
and manufaQures of England: and yet this ſum i 
40,000, oo0 Hvres, (1,750, 000ʃ.) together with the othe 
of 3334505000 livres, (t 34634371. tor received by 

government, require no more than an export of 2, « BWpol 
3-000,000 in bullion, (about 109,000). on an weng 

Thus the'-parſe of the Tate and the Kingdom 1 

equally enriched by the produce of a commerce, vb 

1 | by the good effect of a moſt extraordinary 1 bf t 
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threatens with ruin the very proprietors who farm a out B O LE 


to their agents: | 
Ir is cafy to judge from the ſketch Joſt given; "Ty 


for a long time they muſt ſacrifice their dividends to 
clear away entirely that deficieficy of 32,000,000 Hvres, 
(1,400, 00.) which has taken place in theit affairs in 
Europe. But what will be attended with Rik more 
difficulty will be, to revive in Iudia the order and deto- 
nomy neceſſary: for diſcharging the debt of 45,000,000 
livres (i, 98 ann thet©'on the  Eorapatry's 
account. 

Wa mul ullor/ that the” ectiptibe to which the 
Enghſh have given: themſelves'up from the firſt begin- 
ning of their power, the oppteſſion which has ſuc- 
Seeded it, the abuſes every diy multiplying, the entire 
loſs of all principle; all theſe circamſtances togethet 
ſorm a conttaſt totally diſagreeiug wich their paſt con- 
duct in India and the real conſtitution of their govern- 
ment in Europe But this fort of ptbblem in morals 
will be eaſily ſolved, upon conſidering with attention 
the natural effect of cireum ſtances aud events. 

Brixo now-beeome' abſolute rulers in an empire 
whers they were but ttaders; it was very difficult ' for 
the Engliſh not to make a bad uſe of their power. At 
a diſtance from home, men are no Tonget reſtrained by 
the fear ol beingraſhamed to ſee their countrymen,” In 
a warm climate where the body 16fes its 'vigour, the 
mind muſt loſe ſome of its force. In a countty where 


be ſeduced. In countries where they come for che pur- 
poſe of growing rich, they eaſily forget to be upright. - 

PrRBAPS, however in a fituation' fo dangerous, the 
Engliſh would have preſerved forme appearance of mode 
ration and virtue, had they been checked by the reftraim 
of the laws: but there were none to direct or to bind 
Dad 2 them. 


—— 


nature and cuſtom lead to indulgence, men are apt to 
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ſtate of things; and the Engliſh government conſideri ing 


What au example to be left to poſterity | The hand 
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carrying on of their commerce, did not apply to this new 


the conqueſt of Bengal but as a help towards increaſing 
numerically the revenue of Great Britain, gave up to 
the company for 9,000,000. livres (393»7501.) per u. 
num, the deſtiny of twelve millions of people. 
HArriL v for this portion of our fellow. creatures, 
revolution of a peaceable nature is at hand. The 
nation has been ſtruck with ſuch enormous exceſſes, 
She has heard the groans of ſuch a number of vigims 
ſacrificed to the avarice and paſſions of ſome individu- 
als. The parliament is already employed on this great 
object. Every detail of that adminiſtration! is under 
their inſpection, every fact will be cleared up, eve 
abuſe unveiled, the reaſons of them inquired into and 
removed. What a ſight to be preſented to Europe 


of liberty is going to weigh the deſtiny of-a whole peo- 


Yes, auguſt legiſlators, ye will make good our er- 
peRations | Ye will reſtore humanity to her rights, je 
will put a curb on avarice, and break the yoke of ty- 
ranny. The authority of law, which is not to be 
ſhaken, will every where take place of an adminiſtration 
purely arbitrary. At ſight of that authority, the mono- 
poliſt, that tyrant over induſtry, will for ever diſappear 
The fetters which private intereſt has rivetted on com- 
merce ye will make to give way to general advantage. 

You will not confine yourſelves to this moments) 
reformation. You will carry your views into futunty; 
you will calculate the influence of climate, the danger 
of circumſtances, the contagion of example; and, 0 
prevent their effects, you will ſelect perſons without 
connexions, without paſſions to viſit theſe diſtant cout 
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are to paſs through theſe provinces in order to hear com- 
plaints, reQify abuſes, redreſs injuries; in a word, to 
maintain and reunite the ties of order throughout the 
country. 

By the execution of this ſalutary plan, you will, 
without doubt, have done much towards the happineſs 
of theſe people: but not enough for your own honour. 
One prejudice you have ſtill to conquer, and that victo- 
ry is worthy of yourſelves. Venture to put your new 
ſubje&s into a ſituation to enjoy the ſweets of property. 
Portion out to them the fields on which they were 
born: they will learn to cultivate them for themſelves. 
Attached to you by theſe favours, more than ever they 

| were by fear, they will pay with joy the tribute you 
impoſe with moderation. They will inſtru@ their chil- 
dren to adore, and admire your government; and füc- 
ceſſive generations will tranſmit down with their inhe- 
ritance, the ſentiments of their happineſs mixed with 
that of their gratitude, - 2 2721! $5 001599408 tb 
Tazn ſhall the friends of - humanity applaud" your 
ſucceſs; they will incline to hope they may once more 
ſee proſperity. revive in country embelliſhed'by nature, 
and no longer ravaged by deſpotiſm. Tr will be pony, 
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fertile countries are for ever removed from them. They 
will pardon in you thoſe uſurpations, which have been 
only for the deſpoiling of tyrants; und they will invite 
you to new conqueſts, when they ſee the inffuence of 
jour ſublime conſtitution of government extending it- 
| ſelf eyen to the very extremities of Afia, to give birth 

o liberty, praperty and happineſ s. 
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tries; iſſuing from the boſom of your metropolis, they B Gn K 


to them to think that the calamities which afflicted thbſe 
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IV. Tas. ancient Gaul, almoſt Fat a vich 
den each other, had no ether intercourſe togxther but ſuch 
revolutions 45. Were ſuitable. to ſavage vations, whoſe wants ute al- 
of com- ways few. Their connections abroad were ſtill moe 
6 — circumſcribed. - Same vaviga tors fray Vantes: carried 
earthen-ware to. Great, Britains here they batte it 
for dogy; ſlaves, pewter and furs. Such of theſe u- 
cles as they could not diſpoſe of at home, wert conrey- 
ed to Marſeilles, and there exchanged for wints, fut 
and. ſpices, which were N thit her by arg dem f 
Italy or, Greece. Ute of ori oy liner 08 3 
Tuis kind of traffic was bot carried on by nl the 
Gans. It: appears from Cœſar's account thatthednhu- 
bitants of Belgia had prohibited the .impartation'of all 
— by commodities, as tending to corrupt their me- 
rals. They thought their on oil ſuficientiyolantiol 
to anſwer All their wants. The Celtie andAquitanian 
Gauls were not ſo fri... Their growing paſſion for 
foreign: commodities, which they could be depp 
with from the Mediterranean, but whigh; they»evild 
not afford to purchaſe, indused them to ul 
of labour which they had never thought of before: 
they picked up all the gold duſt that was _— 
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down with the ſand along the ſtream of ſeveral of B Q N K. 


their rivers. 
THo0VUGH the Romans had neither a turn for trade, 


nor held it in any kind of eſtimation, it neceffarily j in- 
creaſed in Gaul, after they had ſubdued, and in ſome 
en civilized it. Sea · ports were n at Arles, 


r 


river had its company of merchants, to whom con- 
ſiderable privileges were granted, Theſe were called 
Nauter, and were the agents and ſprings of a general 


circulation. 


Franks and other barbarous nations; nor was it reſto 
to its former aQiyity, even when theſe robbers 5 
eſtabliſhed themſelves i in their conqueſts, To their ſa- 


to gratify which, they had fecourſe to every kind of 
oppreſſion. Every boat that came to a town was to pay 
ſo much for entrance, ſo much for the ſalute, fo much 
for the bridge, ſo much for approaching the ore, ſo 
much for anchorage, lo much. for leave to unload, and 
ſo much for the ſtore-room.. Land carriages were not 
more favourably treated, and were expoſed to dhe in- 
ſufferable tyrandy of cuſtom-houſe officers ho were 
diſperſed all over the country. Theſe exceſſes were 
carried ſo far, that ſometimes the goods brought to 
market did not fetch enough to pay the preliminary ex- 
pences. A total diſcouragement * 2 don 
ſequence of ſuch e normities. 

Crorsr ERS ſoon became the, only — . thevauite« 
duſtry prevailed, and manufaſtures were carried on. 
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wigue, and e, Uſeful-labours Glled: up the 


4 vacancies 


ve ſtill behold with aſtoniſhment. ou 4 ; 


Ta1s riſing ſpirit was checked by the inroads of the 5 
— | 


vage fury ſucceeded an unbounded paſſion for wealth, 
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The monks were not they [corrupted by idleneſs, in- 
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B Oo OK yacancies of an edifying and retired life. The mot 


IV. 


humble and robuſt of them ſhared the toils of agricul- 
ture with their ſervants. Thoſe to whom nature hal 
imparted leſs ſtrength or more underſtanding, applied 
themſelves to the cultivation of the forlorn” and abar- 
doned arts. All of them in ſilence and retirement, were 
engaged in the ſervice of their country, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance their ſucceſſors have inceſſantly devoured and di 
turbed its tranquillity. 
| Dacoptxr rouzed the ſpirit of his countrymen i 
the ſeventh century. Fairs were opened, to which the 
Saxons flocked with tin, and lead from England; the 
Jews with jewels, and gold or ſilver plate; the dc. 
vonians with all the metals of the north ; traders fron 
Lombardy, Provence and Spain, with the commodities 
of their reſpective countries, and thoſe they received 
from Africa, Egypt and Syria; and merchants of ever) 
province in the kingdom, with whatever their ſoil and 
their induſtry afforded. Unfortunately this proſperity 
was of a ſhort duration; it diſappeared under indolent 
kings, but revived under Charlemagne. 
Tur prince, who might without flattery be rank 
ed with the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory, had he 
not been ſometimes influenced by ſanguinary ſchemes 
of conqueſt, and ſullied with aQs of perſecution and 
tyranny; ſeemed to follow the footſteps of thoſe fil 
Romans, who made rural labours a relaxation fron 
the fatigues of war. He applied himſelf to the car 
of his vaſt domains, with that cloſeneſs and fill wick 
would hardly be expected from the moſt afſiduous mu 
in a private ſtation, All the great men of the flat 
followed his example, and devoted themſelves to bil 
bandry, and to thoſe arts which attend, or are imme 
diately connected with it. From that period the Fend 
had plenty of their- own produQtions to 'barter, bs 
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dc min ion. | 

So flouriſhing a ſituation preſented a freſh allurement 

to the Normans to indulge the inclination they had for 

piracy. Thoſe barbarians, accuſtomed to ſeek from 

plunder that wealth which their foil did not afford, 

poured out of their inhoſpitable climate in queſt of 
booty. They fell upon all the ſca-coaſts, but moſt ea- 
gerly upon thoſe of France, which promiſed the richeſt 
harveſt. The ravages they committed, the cruelties 
they exerciſed, the flames they kindled for a whole 
century in thoſe fertile provinces, cannot be remem- 
bered without horror. During that fatal period, they 
were wholly taken up with the thoughts of eſcaping 
ſlavery or death. There was no communication be- 
tween the nations, and conſequently no trade. 

In the mean-time the nobles, intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly made them 
ſelves maſters of them, and had found means to make 
their authority hereditary, They had not, . indeed, 
thrown off all dependence on the head of the empire, 
but retaining the modeſt appellation of vaſſals, they 
were not much leſs formidable to the ſtate than the 
king in the neighbourhood of its frontiers. They were 
confirmed in their uſurpations at the memorable zra, 
when the ſceptre was removed from the family of 
Charlemagne to that of the Capets. From that time 
there was no more national aſſembly, no tribunals,” no 
laws, no government, In that fatal confuſion the 
{word uſurped the place of juſtice, and the free citi- 
zens were forced to embrace ſervitude, to purchaſe the 
protection of a chief who was able to defend them, 

| CommERrce could not poſſibly thrive under the fet- 
ters of ſlavery, and in the midſt᷑ of the continual diſturb- 
ances 
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could with great eaſe make them circulate throughout B'O © K 
the immenſe empire, which was then ſubje& to their 
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ances occaſioned by the molt cruel anarchy... 
is the child of peace; nothing depreſſes it ſo much a 
ſervitude. Genius languiſhes when it is not aningd 
by hope and emulation; and neither of theſe can hb 
ſiſt where there is no property. Nothing is aſtro 
recommendation of liberty, or more fully prove 
rights of mankind, than the impoſſibility of working 
ſucceſsfully to enrich barbarous maſters. , + 
SEVERAL of the kings of France entertained (way 
ſuſpicion of this important truth; they attempted 
abridge the power of theſe petty tyrants, who, by n 
ing theſe unfortunate vaſſals, kept up the calamibes d 
the monarchy. St. Lewis was the firſt who introduc 
trade into the ſyſtem of government. Before his tint 
it was only the work of chance and circumſtances. I 
brought it under the regulation of ſtated laws, and n 
himſelf drew up ſtatutes, which have. ſeryed as 8 10 
del for thoſe that have ſince been enacted. 
THESE firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of greater 
importance. The old law, which forhad the exports 
tion of all productions of the kingdom, was ſtill in fore 
and agriculture was diſcouraged by this abſurd prohibe 
tion, The wiſe monarch removed theſe fatal impeds 
ments; expecting, not without reaſon, that a free et 
rtation would reſtore to the nation thoſe treaſure 
which his imprudent expedition had laviſhed. 
Sou political events ſeconded theſe ſalutary views 
Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings had but fey 
rts on the ocean, and none on the Mediterranean 


The northern coafts were divided between the Count m 
of Flanders and the Dukes of Burgundy, Nocmandj, I” 


and Bretagne; the reſt belonged to the Engliſh The 
ſouthern coaſts were poſſeſſed by the Counts, of Tow 
louſe, and the Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Cil- 


tile. By this repartition, the inland provinces. hog hey 
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ion of the, county of Toulouſe with the crown re- 
pved this gtent obſtacle; at leaſt for that 3 of the 
ench territory, 

Philie, the ſon of 8. Lewis, defirous of | aniproving 
is kind of eonqueſt, [endeavoured to draw to Niſmes, 
ity under his jvriſdiction, part of the trade carried 
at Montpellier which belonged to the king of Arra- 
n. The privileges he granted produced the deſired 
ect ; but it was ſoon found to be an object of little 
ſequence. The Italians ſupphed the kingdom with 
es, perfumes, filks, and all the rich ſtaffs of rhe 
t. The arts had not made ſuch progreſs in France 
to afford their n manufactures in exchange; and 
produce of agricultute was not ſufficient tp de- 
y ſo many articles of luxury. 80 dear conſump- 
n could only be ſupported by ceady money, and there 
35s but little in the kingdom, eſpecially fince the Ora» 
Jes, though France was not ſo poor as moſt: of the 
her European nations. 

Pim, ſumamed Je Bel, vas ſenſible of theſettruths: 3 
found means to improve agriculture, fo as toranfwer 
demands of foreign impdrtations, and thele he re+ 
ced by eſtabliſhing yew manufatores, andomprovs 
che old ones. Under this reign the miniſtt firſt 
dertook to guide the hand of the artiſt, aud to tis 


me to purchaſe, in ordet to manufacture it. Theſe 
re che beſt meaſures that: Feu 1 thoſe * 
5 of ignoran ce. 41 

— hat period the arts a 8 ene. 
proportion to the decay of ſeudal tyranny. The 
rench, however, did not begin to form their tuſſe 
till 
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his Jabeurs“ The breadth, the quality, and the 
eſſing of the cloths was fed the ! exportation of 
ol was: prohibited; which the: neighbouring natium 
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of Charles VIII. and I. ewis XII. at firſt reſtraine! th 
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till the time of their expeditions into Italy. They 
were dazzled with a thouſand new objects 'that Me 
ſented themſelves at Genoa, Venice, and Florence The 
ſtrictneſs obſerved by Anne of Bretagne, under the reign 


conquerors from giving full ſcope to their 

for imitation ; but no ſooner had Francis 1. ealled ij ſt 
the women to court, no ſooner had Catharine of Ms ri 
dicis croſſed the Alps, than the great affected un d. ar 
gance unknown before, ſince the firſt foundation co 


the monarchy. The whole nation was led by d oy 


advantages that 'might accrue from à trade to Indi 


to foreign induſtry what their own might as well bit 


luring example of luxury, and the improvement of th fo 
manufactures was the natural conſequence. ® 

From Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wan F 
unhappy diviſions of religion, the ignorance of go il 
ment, the ſpirit of finance which began to have its i» os 
fluence in the council, the barbarous and devouring 
avarice of men in buſineſs encouraged by the protedi 
on they enjoyed; all theſe ſeveral cauſes retarded le 
progreſs of induſtry, but could never deſtro it. | 
revived with freſh ſplendour under the frogal «dnin- WW > 
ſtration of Sully. It was almoſt extinguiſhed unde 
thoſe of Richelieu and Mazarine, both governed bf ve 
the farmers of the revenue; one wholly taken up vit as 
his ambition for empire and his ſpirit of "revenge, th 
other with intrigue and plunder. 
No king vf France had ever ſeriouſly: confidered ix 


nor had the emulation of the French been rouſed if 0 
the luſtre which other nations derived from it. Ti 

conſumed more eaſtern productions than any other WW ** 
tion; they were as favourably ſituated for fetching them 
from the firſt hand; and yet they were content to ff an 
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Sou merchants of Rouen had ventured, indeed, in BO OK 
IV. 
1535, upon a ſmall armament ; but Genoaville, wo 
commanded the expedition, met with violent ſtorms at 
the Cape of Good Hope, was caſt upon unknown lands, 
and with much difficulty got back to Eurk 

In 1601 a ſociety formed in Bretagne h 
ſhips, to endeavour to get a ſhare, if poſſible, of the 
riches of the Eaſt, which the Portugueſe, the Engliſh, 
and the Dutch, were contending for. Pyrard, who 
commanded theſe ſhips, arrived at the Maldivia iſlands, 
and did not returh to his own country till after an un- 
fortunate navigation of ten years. 

A NEw company, headed by one Girard, a native of 
Flanders, fitted out ſome ſhips from Normandy for the 
iſland of Java in 1616 and 1619. They returned with 
cargoes ſufficient to defray the adventurers, but not 
enough to encourage them to any freſh undertakings, 

Carr AN Reginonzupon the expiration of this fruit- 
leſs grant in 1633, prevailed upon ſome merchants of 
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Dieppe two years after, to enter upon a track which 
might be productive of great riches, if properly pur- 
ſued. Fortune baffled the endeavours of the new ad- 
venturers. The only advantage gained by theſe re- 
peated expeditions was the high opinion that was con- 
ceived of the iſland of Madagaſcar, diſcovered by the 
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Portugueſe in 1506. 

Tuis gave riſe to a company in 1642, which was to 
make a conſiderable ſettlement on that iſland, to ſecure 
to their ſhips the neceſſary helps for ſailing further. 

Uro a ſurvey of the iſland, it was found to be ſitu- Settlement 
ated along the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; that it was three of the 
hundred and thirty-ſix. leagues long, and one hundred Naalagaf 
and twenty broad in in the wideſt part, and about eight car. Be. 
hundred in circumference. By whatever wind a ſhip thar and. 
s brought there, nothing but « hip and barren ſands 


are 
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few in number, they ſoon became the ſtrongeſtj and d 


Theſe petty ſovereigns are continually at war with eich 
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the ſoil ts ſometimes: blacks” ſometimes reddiſ mii may 
fruitful, and every where: watered by 2 grbat nander 
of rivets. Vegetation is here very quick, and tent 
little labour; nature produces rice, potatoes, bang, 
pine apples, indigo, hemp, cotton, 'filk;| ſugatz pu 


trees, cocba · trees, orange · trees, gum⸗ trees ani wh th 
fit for building, and for every art. The Paſtors v4 no 
excellent; and are covered with oten of the largeſt king tai 
and ſheep cxaRtly reſembling thoſe-of Barbaby.” | 
Tux iſland of Madagaſear is divided inte + pre an 
many provinces; each of them has a-chigf-calk U. de 
which anſwets to the word Lord: Alt the enſigwo(t; ful 
dignity ate bis ſlaves and his flocks. His place is hee ra 
ditary, but, in default of heirs; it devolves up tho tl 4 
nm 


eſt of his. delegates. His council is compoſei of fone 
of ſuch magiſtrates as he makes ci of; and the el, 
which is the greateſt number, reſide in the villige to 
preſerve peace, and adminiſter juſtice. He van teithet 
declare war without their conſent, nor ſuppont i wah- 
out the voluntary contributions and n 00 
Nepal.. 

Soc is the general: form of Sotermnmüs in twill; 
the province of Anoſſi alone differs from ity lying beet 
poſſeſſed by the Arabs for ſeveral centuries pal, Thoigh 


vided the county into twenty te diſtrict esch of 
which had a maſter of their own nation, to whom they 
gave the name of Boandrian, or deſcendant of 'Abrahin 


other, but never fail to-unite againſt the other-princd 
of Madagaſcar, who hold them in deteſtationy as being 
foreigners and uſurpers. This is of all the ifland/ that 
part which is the moſt deſtitute of morals, activity, in- 
quſtry and bravery, becauſe it is the only one bene 
Wes is no liberty. * 
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country of Anofli, have lately in their excurſions diſ- 
covered à new race of men, called Kimos, the talleſt of 
whom are not above four feet high. They inhabit about 
forty villages in the interior parts, on the north-weſt fide 
of the iſland. They are ſaid to be more miſchievous than 
their neighbours, and, what appears very extraordinary, 
not ſo cowardly. They never ſtir out of their moun- 
tains, nor ſuffer any one to penetrate into them, 

Tas other inhabitants of Madagaſcar are tall, nimble, 
and of a haughty countenance. They will maſk a deep 
deſign, or a ſtrong paſſion under a ſmiling face, as art- 
fully as any knave in a civilized nation. They are igno- 
rant of the origin of their laws, but obſerve them with 
great uniformity. The old men, who are intruſted with 
the care of enforcing them, never take any fee for the 
trial of a criminal, and think themſelves ſufficiently re- 
warded if they can rid their country of a malefaQor. 
In civil cauſes the parties bring them ſo many head of 
cattle, in proportion to the importance of the affair. 

Tae offence that is moſt frequently brought before 
theſe magiſtrates is theft, Though it is cuſtomary to bore 
the hand of the thief, theſe people have a univerſal pro- 
penſity to robbery. The inhabitants, ever afraid for 
their property, live in continual miſtruſt of each other. 
For their mutual ſecurity they ſeal their engagements 
with the moſt ſolemn oaths. They are ſo accuſtomed 
to theſe formalities, that they practiſe them even when 
they treat with Europeans. On theſe important occaſi- 
ons, he who repreſents the nation puts into a veſſel fill- 
ed with brandy, gold, ſilver, gun-flint, if poſſible ſome 
of the duſt of the tomb of his anceſtors, and frequently 
blood, which, after the mariner of the ancient Scythi- 
ans, the parties draw out of their arms by inciſion. Dur- 
ing theſe preparatives, their weapons are laid on the 
ground in the form of acroſs. Soon aſter, both par- 
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Sou of the French ſettled at Fort Dauphin in the BOOK 
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of Madagaſcar. Though in general they admit th 


vary their pleaſures, they keep concubines. They all put 
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ties pick them up, and hold them with the point in a 
cup, conſtantly ſtirring the contents till the agreemey 
is made. Then the contraQing parties, the wit 
and the ſpectators, all drink out of the cup till it 
empty, after which they embrace and withdraw, 
REL1G1ovus principles are no check upon the 


prevailing doctrine of the two principles, they have bg 
a confuſed notion of it, nor have they any worſhip why, 
ever. Notwithſtanding this indifference, they ane d 
diced to every kind of ſuperſtition. In their uncoug 
notions of aſtrology they ſee nothing, nor imagine ay 
thing, but what they connect with futurity. 

THE moſt dangerous of all their prejudices is, doch 
leſs, the diſtinction between lucky and unlucky d 
They inhumanly put to death all children born und 
the unlucky day. This deſtructive principle is one ca 
among many others. which prevents the populatin d 
this country. 

Tnos x who do not fall viQims to this crue ſuperſh 
tion are circumciſed at the age of two years, or twet 
ty-four moons, as they expreſs it. The ceremony j 
performed with all poſſible ſolemnity. While the opp 
ration is performing, one of the child's parents hot 
cup under the ſacred knife; and the moſt diſtingoiſhe 
of the uncles ſwallows the part of the prepuce that bu 
been cut off. The reſt of the family, and the by- lun 
ers, dip a finger into the blood, and taſte it, Theſe fir 
gular myſteries are concluded with feſtivity, dancing 
and pleaſures of all kinds, 

Tux people of Madagaſcar never receive any kinds 
education, and marry as ſoon as they attain to the ſkated 
manhood. A man of the lower ſort, eyen a flave, tak 
as many wives as he pleaſes, or as many as he can find 
The better ſort have but one lawful wiſe, but, in oſdet i 
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away their wives whenever theydiſlike them. and both par- BOOK 
ties are at full liberty to marry again, or to remain ſingle. 
Tux people of Madagaſcar lead an idle and diſſolute 
life, and ſeldom arrive at old age. An unwholeſome 
limate, bad food, conſtant debauchery, the want of \ 
roper aſſiſtance, together with other cauſes, concur to 
aſten their end. When a man dies, the whole neigh- 
dourhood is apprized of it by lamentations, expreſſed 
n an inceſſant mournful ſinging. The relations meet, 
nd partake of the moſt profuſe, entertainments, - whilſt 
he moſt affectionate of the ſlaves keeps aſking: the de- 
Weaſed, © What could induce him to quit all that was 
dear to him.“ After eight days the corpſe is buried 
ith his choiceſt jewels z nor is he then forgotten. The 
ſpect for anceſtors is incredible in thoſe barbarous re- 
jons. It is no uncommon thing to ſee men of all ages 
o and weep over the tombs of their fathers, and aſk 
eir advice in the moſt important occurrences of liſe. 
Tux common food of the inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, in ſpite of the 
orſt of culture. Their drink-is a kind of mead, and 
ine made with ſugar and banana. Their greateſt 
nery is a piece of cloth over their ſhoulders, and ano- 
er round their waiſt, 0% ane 1 1 10 
MADAGASCAR had been viſited by the Portugueſe, 
e Dutch, and the Engliſh, who. had deſpiſed it, 
ding none of thoſe objects which brought them to the 
ſt. The French, who ſeemed to have no determi- 
te object in view, ſpent that capital they had reſerved 
the purpoſe of trade, in ſubduing the iſland. They 
nd ſome gold ſcattered in one corner. af the iſland; 
directly concluded their muſt be gold mines, never 
pecting that it might have been brought thither by 
Arabs. They were puniſhed for their greedineſs 
the loſs of their whole ſtock. At the expiration! of 
ir grant they had nothing left but a few tenements, 
or. . E e ſituated 
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dune in five or ſix different parts of the coaſt buli 
ds covered with leaves, ſurrounded with ſtakes, u 
decorated with the pompous name of forts, beck 
they mounted a few bad pieces of cannon, Their 
fenders were reduced to about a hundred robbers, ws 
by their cruelties, daily increaſed the hatred concen Fa 
againſt their nation. The whole of their conquk 
amounted to a few ſmall diftriQs, forſaken by ihe mim 


and ſome few larger cantons, from whence they ky 15 
bly extorted a tribute of proviſions. | 
- MARSHAL de la Meilleraie ſeized upon theſenin 9 


and conceived the project of reſtoring this ill-condul di 


undertaking for his own private emolument. His in 
ceſs was ſo indifferent, that his property fold hu 
20,000 lrvres 67500 which was full as much as it w wy 
worth. tt 
Ar laſt, in 1664, Colbert prefented to Link NIV. 
plan for an Eaſt India company. Agriculture ws d 
ſo flouriſhing in France, and induftry fo briſk, th hi 
this branch of commerce ſeemed to be needleſs. Th g1 
miniſter was of 2 different opinion; he ſoreſi ti 
the other European nations would follow his eta us 
and-ſet up manufaQtures of their own, and would hit th 
their Eaſtern connections beſides. "This was confident m 
as a very deep thought, and an Eaſt India Com¹ . 
was accordingly created, veſted with all the privigs m 
enjoyed by the Duteh Eaſt India Company, They e to 
went further.” ' Colbert, conſidering that in order M vi 
on great commercial nndertakings there mult 
ways be à certain confidence in republics, which ei 
not be expeQed in monarchies, had recourſe to cn 
ene could produce it. 
Tun charter was granted for fifty years, iht! 
company might be encouraged to form great ſettleme 
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Abr foreigners advaneing 20,000 livres, (875/.) B © D K 
were to be deemed Frenchmen, without being natura- — 


lized. 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they 
belonged to, were extuſed from reſidence; without for- 
feiting the rights of their poſt, or their pay. 

WHATEVER was wanted for the building, arming 
or victualling of the ſhips, was to be entered duty m_ 
and be excuſed all duties to the adtniralty; 

Taz government engaged to pay fifty livres (al. 35 
ee all goods ex ported from France to In- 
dia, and ſeverity-hve livres (30. 52. 7d. 4.) for N on 


imported from thence. 2 


Tux government entered into erijagendetits to c- 
voy their outward and homeward bound ſhips, with as 


ſtrong a ſquadron as exigencies ſhould require. (£13 ave! A 
The reigning paſſion of the nation was made [7 
ſefvient to this eſtabliſhment. Special honours" and 
hereditary titles were promiſed to ſuch as ſhbuld diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in the ſervice of the company, p; 
As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and was 
unable to furniſh the fifteen millions (above 656, 2000. 
that were to conſtitute the ſtock of the-new ſociety; the | 
miniſtry engaged to lend as far a6 three millions 9 
(131, 250%. The nobles, the magiſtrates, all orders of 
men were invited to ſhare the reſt. The nation; proud 
to pleaſe their king, who had not yet cruſhed them 
with the weight of his falſe nnn Tame inis the 
propoſal with great eagerneſs. 
Tux perſiſting in the reſolution of fakes ſettle 
ment at Madagaſcar deprived the compuny of the be- 
refit of the firſt voyage. They were at length obliged 
to relinquiſh that iſland; whoſe ſavage and unconquera- 
ble inhabitants could not be reconciled either to the 
r the d or the manners of * 
e oi 
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B IV. O K Ar that period it was, that the company's'ſhipyhe. 
gan to ſail direQly to India. By the i intrigues of Mar 
cara, a native of Iſpahan, but in the French ſeryi 
they obtained leave to eſtabliſh factories on ſeyerd 
places on the coaſt of the peninſula. They even attemp. 
ed to ſecure a ſhare of the Japan trade. Colbert offers 
to ſend none but proteſtants, but by the artifices of te 
Dutch, the French were denied an'entrance into thi 
empire, as the Engliſh had been before. 

The Sun Ar had been pitched upon for the center of i 

French the buſineſs which the company was to carry on it 

— Su- thoſe parts. It was from that capital of Guzarat tha 

— —— all orders were to be iſſued out for the ſubaltern ſeuie 

trade. Ac- ments. There all goods deſtined for Surope + mos 

—_— brought. u by 

mous city, GUZARAT forms a peninſula between the luna 

and of = Malabar. It is about one hundred and ſixty mile i 

8 length, and much the ſame in breadth. It is ſeparated 

in which it from the kingdom of Agra by the mountains of Mam 

is fituated. It rains there inceſſantly from June: io September; i 

all other times, ſcarce a cloud is: to be ſeen, The bun- 
ing heat of the ſun, however, is happily tempered by 
refreſhing dews, which cool the air and moilten the 
ground. The richneſs of a ſoil abounding in com, iet 
ſugar, cotton, cattle, game, fruits of all kinds in an un 
interrupted ſueceſſion, added to variety of important 
manufactures, was ſufficient for the happineſs of ine 
inhabitants; When, in the beginning of the eighth cer 
tury, ſtrangers came and ooo N new 9 5 1 
r- among them.. 
Sou Perſians, who 80 per ſecuted nee 
nionis' by the Saracens their conquerors; took refuge i 
the iſle of Ormus, whence they failed ſome time afte 
for India, and landed at Diu. In fliis aſylum they coy 
U but vineteen years; arid! then»embarked: 7 
x * 
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They were driven by the winds upon a pleaſant ſhore B v9 K 
between Daman and Bacaim. The prince who govern- 2, 
ed that country, conſented to admit them among his | 
ſubjects, on condition that they ſhould reveal the myſ- 
teries of their belief, that they ſhould lay down their 
arms, that they ſhould ſpeak the Indian language, that 
their women ſhould go abroad unveiled, and that they 
ſhould celebrate their nuptials at the cloſe of the even- 
ing, according to the cuſtom of the country,” As theſe 
ſtipulations contained-nothing repugnant ts their reli- 
gious notions, the people who fled there for protection 
agreed to them. A piece of ground was allotted them, 
where they built a — ps 2150 _ — * we 
ther up the country. 
A'nxpPy peoelty had! nde wem ee habit 
of labour, ſo that both the lands and the manufactures 
proſpered in their hands. hey were ſo wiſe us not to 
interfere with government or war, and enjoyed pro- 
found 'tranquillity in the midſt of all the re volutions that 
happened from time to time. In' conſequence of this 
cireumſpection, and of the affluence in which they 
lived, they multiplied very faſt; They always remained 
a ſephrate people, diſtinguiſned by the name of Parſis, 
never intermarrying with the Indians, atiÞadhering to 
the principles which had occafioned their baniſhment. 
Their tenets were thoſe of Zoroaſter, ſome what altered 
by time, ignorance; and the rapac iouſneſs of the prieſts. 
Tar profperity of Guzarat; partly owing te the ex- 
iled Perſians, excited the ambition of two formidable 
powers.” "Whilſt the Portugueſe annoyed it by the ſea 
ſide by the ravages they commited, by the victories 
they gained, and by the conqueſt of Div jutly eſteemed 
the bulwark of the kingdom; the Moguls, already 
maſters of the north of India, and eager to advance 
towards the ſoutherm parts where trade —— were 
to be found, threatetied@ "inthe continent. 
e; Basen 
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A... Guzarat, ſaw how impoſſible it would be far-him x 


_ conſternation into which theſe genquerors had throw 


once to withſtand two ſuch enemies, both bent upa 
his deſtruction. He thought he had leſs to fear from; 
people whoſe forces were parted from their dominia 
by immenſe ſeas, than from a nation firmly ſettled a 
the frontiers of his provinces. This conſiderstion matt 
him determine to be friends with the Portugueſe, The 
conceflions he made them even induced them to jin 
with him againſt Akebar, whoſe activity and court 
they dreaded little leſs than himſelf. 44s 
Tu is alliance diſconcerted men. who thought the 
had only Indians to deal with. They could nat thik 
of engaging with Europeans, who, were reputed it 
vincible; The natives, nat yet recovered; from /the 


them, repreſented them to the Mogul ſoldiens, a5 n 
come down from heaven, or riſen from the, waters, d 
a ſpecies infinitely ſuperior to the Aſiatics, .andfar ſur 
paſſing them in valour, genius and knowledge. Ihe 
army ſeized with a panic, was urging the" gener 
march: back to Delhi, when Akebar, convinced this 
prince who undertakes a great conqueſt muſt c mn 
his own troops, haſtened to his camp. He dig pot be 
ſitate to promiſe his troops that they ſhould beata fes 
ple enervated by luxury, riches, pleaſuret, Aud 
heat of the climate; and that, the glory, of g 
Aſia of that handſul of banditti wag reſerved for them, 
The army, in freſh. ſpirits, applauded. the gmpeipra 
marched.on with confidence. They ſqan game. 19.9 
engagement; the Portugueſe, ill ſecanded by,thar® 
lies, were ſurrounded and cut to pieces, Baduf fled, w 
diſappeared for ever. All the cities of Guzarat batt 
ed to open their gates ta the copqueror. This fige ka 
dom in 1.565, became. a proyinge of that yall mf 


which was ſoon tg invade all Indaſtan. ＋ 
a uud 8 24 
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its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquillity than 
before, The manufaQtures were multiplied at Cam- 
baya, Amabadat, Broitſchia, and ſeveral other places. 
New ones were ſet up in thoſe towns which were yet 
unacquainted with this induſtry, The culture of lands 
was improved, and their produdiions increaſed. 'T hat 
part of Malabar which borders upon Guzarat,/ long 
ſince tired of the impoſitions of the Portugueſe, brought 
their linen cloths thither. Ihe goods manufactured 
on the banks of the Indus were likewiſe ſent to this 
country, as they could not conveniently be conveyed 
down the river, as the ſtream is too rapid above: to land 
them, and below, the waters diſcharge into.the fea by 
ſo many ſtreams, that they are in b maſs 
ſands. 15431 tas 


the river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. This city 
was indebted for this advantage to a fort, which pro- 
tected the merchants, and to its harbour, the beſt on 
that coaſt, though not an excellent one. The Moguls, 
who had then no other maritime town, drew all their 
articles of luxury from thence, and the Europeans who 
d not yet any of the great ſettlements they have ſince 
made at Bengal and on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
bought moſt of their Indian commodities at that place. 
They were all collected there, as the people of Surat 
had taken care to procure a way ** to thas. of 
their neighbours. - 

Tuxix ſhips, which laſted Anse were — the 
ſt part of @ thouſand or twelve hundred tons bar- 
then. They were built of a vety ſtrong: wood called 
Teak. Far from launching them with: u coſtiy appa- 

aus and complicated engines, they let in the tide into 
the dock, and it ſet, them afloat. The cordage was 
of the bark of the ner they wer. 

2 4 
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B O OK er and leſs pliable than ours, but at leaſt as ſolid.” Ther 
cotton ſails were neither ſo ſtrong nor fo lalting as ou 
hempen ones, but more pliable and leſs apt to ſplit 
Inſtead of pitch, they made uſe of the gum of 3 te: 

| called Damar, which is, perhaps, better. "The f 
| of their officers, though but moderate, was ſufficien 
for thoſe ſeas and thoſe ſeaſons in which they failed. 4 
to their ſailors, called Lafcars, the Europeans ben 
found them good ones for their voyages from one nut 
of India to another. They have even been emplojed 
ſucceſsfully in bringing home into our — latitude 
ſuch ſhips as had loſt their crew. IT 
So many united advantages had brought to Suntt 
great concourſe of Moguls, Indians, Perſians, Ans 
-Armenians, Jews and Europeans. We hardly ſuſpedtd 
that there was ſuch a thing as commercial principles, 
and they were already known and praQicedin this part 
of Aſia. The value of money was very low, and it wa 
eaſily obtained; and bills of exchange might be hadfor 
every market in India. Inſurances for the moſt diſtant 
navigations were much in vogue. Such was the hotel 
of theſe traders, that bags of money ticketed and ſeal 
by the bankers would circulate for years, without ert 
being counted or weighed. Fortunes were 
to the eaſe with which they were to be acquired bf 
induſtty. Thoſe of five or ſix millions (about 240,000. 
on an average.) were not uncommon, and _ were 
| even more conſiderable. £2 
L THaEsE fortunes were "moſtly poſſeſſed by the K 
i] nnians, a ſet of traders who were noted for their honel; 
A few moments were enough for them to tranſact the 
moſt important buſineſs. In the moſt intricate diſcs 
ſions, they preſerved an evenneſs of 5 weep 
Gee which can hardly be conceived. 
Turin children, who aſiſted at all bargains, ver 
UN trained up to this gentleneſs of manners. * 
19 | . 
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had they a dawning of reaſon, but they were initiated B O OK 
into all the myſteries of trade. It was a common thing . 


toſee a child of ten or twelve years old, able to ſupply 
his father's place, What a contraſt, what a diſtance 
between this and the education of our children ; and 
yet, what a difference between the attainments of the 
Indians, and the progreſs of our knowledge 
Such of the Banians as had Abyſſinian ſlaves, and 
very few of theſe good natured men had any, treated 
them with ſuch humanity as muſt appear very ſingu- 
lar to us. They brought them up as if they had been 
of their own family, trained them to buſineſs, advanced 
them money to enable them to trade for themſelves, 
and not only ſuffered them to enjoy the profits, but 
even allowed them to diſpoſe of them in favour of 
their deſcendents if they had any. | 
Tux expences of the Banians were not proportioned 
to their fortunes. As they were reſtrained by the prin- 
ciples of their religion from eating meat or drinking 
ſtrong liquors, they lived upon fruits, and a few plain 
diſhes. They never departed from this frugality but 
upon the ſettlement of their children. On this ſingle 
occaſion, no coſt was ſpared for the entertainment, or 
for the muſic, dancing and fireworks. Their whole 
ambition was to tell how much the wedding had coft. 
Sometimes it amounted to a hundred thouſand crowns. 
(13,125/.) | 
THEIR very women had a taſte for this ſimplicity 
of manners. All their glory conſiſted in pleaſing their 
huſbands. Perhaps, the great veneration in which 
they held the nuptial tie aroſe from the cuſtom of en- 
gaging them in their earlieſt infancy. That ſentiment 
was in their opinion the moſt ſacred part of religion. 
Never did they allow themſelves the leaſt converſation 
with ſtrangers. Leſs reſerve would not have ſatisfied 
their huſbands, who could not hear, without aſtoniſh- 
= ment, 
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BOOK ment, of the familiarity that prevailed between the tw 
Pe ſexes in Europe. When they were told that this fre 
dom was attended with no ill conſequence, they wn 
not convinced, but ſhook their heads, and anſwered hy 
one of their proverbs, which ſignifies, That if youlriy 
butter tos near the fire, you can bardly keep it from mellin 
ExXCEPTING the Moguls, who were in poſſeſſing 
all places under the government, who were very eim 
vagant in their ſtables, their baths and their ſeragi 
and ran into every kind of indulgence to drown te 
ſenſe of the deſpotiſm under which they lived, all th 
merchants of Surat conformed to the frugality of the la 
nians, as far as the difference of religion would adn, 
Their greateſt ex pence was the decorating of their houla, 
THESE were contrived in the beſt manner to gun 
againſt the heat of the climate. The outſide wall ver 
covered with beautiful wainſcoting, and the inſide cue 
inlaid with porcelain. The panes of their windows ver 
of ſhell or mother of pearl, which tempered the glare 
of the ſun without too much obſtructing the light. The 
apartments were prettily diſpoſed and furniſhed, ful 
bly to the cuſtoms of the country; and in one of the 
rooms was a fountain of water, ſpouting up ſrom a mu- 
ble baſon, whoſe gentle murmurs invited the compu 
to Toft ſlumbers. | 
Du RING. their repoſe, the common indulgence d 
the inhabitants of Surat was to ſtretch themſelves up 
on a ſopha, where they were rubbed by men of ſings 
Jar dexterity, or rather kneaded like dough. The i 
ceſſity of promoting the circulation of the fluids, n 
often retarded by the heat of the climate, firſt ſuggel 
ed the notion of this operation, which affords them i 
infinite variety of delightful ſenſations. They fall nn 
ſuch a tender ſtate of langour, that they ſometimes i 
moſt faint away. This cuſtam was ſaid to be brought" 
the Indies from China; and ſome epigrams af ww 
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as not unknown to the Romans at the time when 
hey refined upon every pleaſure, as the tyrants who en- 
aved thoſe maſters of the world afterwards refined up- 
dn every torture. 
THEY had another ſpecies of pleaſure at Surat, which, 
erhaps, our effeminacy would have envied them till 
ore, and this was their female dancers whom the Euro- 
zeans call Balliaderes, a name given them by the Portu- 
ueſe. 
NumMBERS of theſe are collected together in ſemina- 
ies of pleaſure. The better ſort of theſe ſocieties are 
evoted to the richeſt and maſt frequented Pagodas. 
heir deſtination is ta dance in the temples on their 
great feſtivals, and to be ſubſervient to the pleaſures of 
he Bramins. Theſe prieſts, who have not taken the 
rtful and deceitful vow of renouncing all, that they 
ay the more freely partake of every enjoyment, chuſe 
ather to have women of their own, than at once to 
gefile celibacy and wedlock, They do not invade ano- 
her man's right by "adultery, but are jealous of the 
Jancers, whoſe worſhip and vows they ſhare with the 
pods ; but they never ſuffer them withaut reluQance 
o contribute to the amuſement of kings and great 
en. ze 
Tux riſe of this ſipgular inſtitution is not known, 
Probably, one Bramin who had a concubine ar a wife, 
ſociated with another Bramin, who had likewiſe his 
oncubine or his wife; and in proceſs of time, the mix- 
ure of ſo many Bramins and women occaſioned ſuch 
onfuſion, that the women came to he common to all 
thoſe prieſts, Let but a number of ſingle perſons of 
both ſexes be collected into one cloylter, and a com- 
onality of men and women will ſoon take place. 
T1s freedom, we may ſuppoſe, put an end to jea- 
ouſy. The women were not uneaſy at the increaſe of 


their 
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B 00 K numbers, nor the Bramins at that of their order, þ 
| . , was rather a new conqueſt than a rivalſhip. 


Wr may likewiſe ſuppoſe, that in order to pally 
this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of the people, all th 
women were conſecrated to the ſervice of the aun 
is no leſs probable that the people readily conſented 


this kind of ſuperſtition, as it inſured the ſafety of the 
wives and daughters, by confining the lawleſs defrad 


the monks to one particular ſpot. 

THe contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character q; 
on theſe courtezans, might make parents the more ij 
ling to part with their beautiful daughters, and to ay 
ſent that they ſhould follow their calling, and dem 
themſelves to theſe ſeminaries, from whence the ſuper: 
annuated women might return to ſociety without & 
grace: for there is no crime that may not be ſandlitel 
by the intervention of the gods. The moſt ſacred truly 
may be perverted by wicked men to the worlt of pur 
poſes. The very notion of a Supreme Being may, 
the hands of a crafty prieſt, be made ſubverſive of 
morality. He will affirm, not that ſuch a thing s 
pleaſing to the gods, becauſe it is good; but that ſuchy 
thing is good, becauſe it is pleaſing to the gods. 

Tux Bramins wanted only to gain another point u 
order to complete this inſtitution, which, was to peru 


the people that it was decent, holy, and pleaſing to 


the gods, to marry a balladiere, in preference to f 
other women, and thereby induce them to ſolicit 
relics of their debaucheries as a ſpecial favour... 

| th every city there are other companies, not ſo cha 
as the former, for the amuſement of the rich, Ti 
Moors and Gentiles may equally procure a ſight of the 
dancers at their country houſes, or in their public aſſet: 
blies. There are even ſtrolling companies of the 
conducted by. old women, who having been themſe 
trained up theſe ſeminaries, are promoted in time b 
the direction of them. Tau 
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Turzx handſome girls have the ſhocking cuſtom of B os K 
being always followed by an old deformed muſician, agate 
perhaps, as a foil, whoſe employment is to beat time 
with an inſtrument of braſs, which we have lately bor- 
rowed of the Turks, to add to our military muſic, and 
Which in the Indies is called a tam. The man who 

holds it, is continually repeating that word with ſuch 
rchemence, that by degrees he works himſelf up into 
jreadful convulſions, whilſt the balladieres, intoxicated 
ith the deſire of pleaſing, and the ſweets with which 
hey are perfumed, at length loſe their ſenſes. 
Tuxin dances are, in general, love pantomimes : the * 
plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the time, the airs, the 
adence, all is expreſſive of this paſſion, with alli its rap- 
ures and extravagancies 
Evxxx thing conſpires to the amazing ſucceſs of theſe 
oluptuous women : the art and richneſs of their attire, 
s well as their ingenuity in ſetting off their beauty. 
Their long black hair falling over their ſhoulders, or 
raided and turned up, is loaded with diamonds and 
uck with flowers. Their necklaces and bracelets are 
nriched with precious ſtones. Even their noſe jewels, 
at ornament which ſhocks us at.firſt ſight, is wonder- 
Ily pleaſing ; ſets off all the other ornaments by the 
harms of ſymmetry, and has an effect which cannot 
e explained, but is felt in time. 
NoTHING can equal the care they take to preſerve 
eir breaſts as one of the moſt ſtriking. marks of their 
eauty. To prevent them from growing large or ill- 
haped, they incloſe them in two caſes made of an ex- 
eding light wood which are joined together, and buck- 
d behind. Theſe caſes are ſo ſmooth and ſo ſupple, 
at they give way to the various attitudes of the body, 
ithout being flattened, and without injuring the delica- 
y of the ſkin. The outſide of theſe caſes is covered 
with 
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ly the moſt refined kind of ornament, and the belt a 
culated to preſerve beauty. They take off, and put 
on again with ſingular facility, This covering doe tt 
prevent one from ſeeing the palpitations, fighing u 
tender emotions of the breaſt: it conceals nothing ua 
can contribute to excite deſire. ara. 
Mos r of theſe dancers imagine it an addition iv tt 
beauty of their complexion, and the impreſſion of thit 
looks, to trace a black circle round their eyes vid 
hair bodkin dipped in the powder of antimony. Th 
borrowed beauty, celebrated by all the eaſtern port 
appeared very odd at firſt to the Europeatis, but cull 
has reconciled them to it. eng 
This art of pleaſing is the whole life, the whole as 
ployment, the whole felicity of the balladiers | 
hard to reſiſt their ſeducing manners. They een 
tain a preference over thoſe' beauties of Caſh 
which fill the ſeraglios of Indoſtan, as the fair Gta 
ans and Cireaſſians fill thoſe of Iſpahan and Confub 
nople. The modeſty, or rather the reſerve of pro 
ſlaves, ſequeſtered from the ſociety of men, canal 
lance the arts of theſe expert courtezans: | 
THEY were no where ſo much in repute as 2t dun 
the richeſt, and moſt populous city in India. It beg 
to decline in 1664. It was ſacked by the ſamom 
vagi, who carried off twenty-five” or thirty milou 
(About 1,200,000). on an average.) The plunder e 
have been infinitely greater, had not the Englih# 
Dutch eſcaped the public diſaſter, by the care # 
had taken to fortify their fackories, and had wot 
moſt valuable effects been lodged Im the caſtle, wi 
was out of the reach of attack. This loſs — 
inhabitants mote cautious. They ſurrounded the 
with walls, to ptevent the like difaſter. The E * 
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rantably and ſhamefully greedy, as to ſtop all the ſhips 
that were ſending out from Surat to the ſeveral ſeas. 
This piracy, which laſted three years, deprived this fa- 
mous mart of almoſt every branch of trade that was 
not its own peculiar property. The town was nearly 
reduced to its own natural riches. 

OTHER pirates have ſince inſeſted thoſe latitudes, 
and from time to time diſturbed the operations of Surat. 
Their very caravans, that carried their merchandiſes to 
Agra, to Delhi, and all over the empire, were not re- 


they met with on the ſeveral roads. They had 
formerly had recourſe to a ſtrange contrivance for 
the ſecurity of their caravans, which was, to put 
them under the protection of a woman or a child of 
ſacred race, held ſuch by the nations they dread- 
ed. When thoſe banditti approached to plunder 
the caravans, the guardian threatened to make away 
with herſelf if they perſiſted in their reſolution; and 
aQually did ſo if they did not yield to her remonſtran- 
ces. Thoſe profligate men, who had not been reſtrain- 
ed out of reſpe& for ſacred blood, were excommuni- 
cated, degraded, and caſt out of their tribe. The dread 
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„ of theſe ſevere puniſhments was ſometimes a check up- 

* on avarice; but ſince all has been in combuſtion in 

* Indoſtan, no conſideration can allay the thirſt of 
gold. | | 

* NoTwITsSTANDING all theſe misfortunes Surat is 


till a great trading city. The produce of the num- 
berleſs manufactures all over Guzarat is depoſited in 
her warehouſes, A great part is carried into the in- 
land countries ; the reſt is conveyed to all parts of the 
globe by an uninterrupted navigation. 'The moſt com- 

| mon 


e 


ſpected by the ſubjeQs of the independent rajas, which - 
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repaired, when the Engliſh, in 1686, were ſo unwar- B O 0 K 
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B OO K mon goods are dutties, a kind of coarſe unbleachedelath, 
IV. worn in Perſia, Arabia, Abyflinia, and the eaſtern cal 
of Africa, and blue linens, which are diſpoſed of in 
: the ſame manner; and are likewiſe fold to the Engli 
and Dutch for their Guinea trade. 38-411 
Tux blue and white checks of Cambaya, which 
worn for mantles in Arabia and Turky : ſome are coal: 
and ſome fine, and ſome even mixed with gold for the 
wear of the rich. | 4.4. hal 

THE white linens of Broitſchia, ſo well known hy 
the name of Bafras. As they are extremely fine, they 
make ſummer caftans for the Turks and Perſians, 
The ſort of muſlin, with a gold ſtripe at each end, 
with which they make their turbans, is manufacture 
at the ſame place. | 
THE printed linens of Amadabat ; whoſe colours 
as bright, as fine and as durable as thoſe of Coromar- 
del. They are worn in Perſia, in Turky, and in Eu- 
rope. 'The rich people of Java, Sumatra and the Mo- 
lucca iſlands make pagnes and coverlids of theſe chint- 
zes. | 
THE gauzes of Bairapour ; the blue ones are worn 
by the common people in Perſia and Turky, for ther 
ſummer cloathing, and the red ones by the better ſort 
The Jews, who are not allowed by the Porte to weat 

white, make their turbans with theſe gauzes. 
| Mixzp ſtuffs of ſilk and cotton, plain, ſtriped, ſome 
with ſattin ſtripes, ſome mixed with gold and filver, I 
they were not ſo dear, we ſhould like them even in Eu- 
rope for the brightneſs of their colours, and the fine ex- 
ecution of the flowers, though. their patterns are ſo indi- 
ferent. They, ſoon wear out; but this is of no conſe- 
quence in the ſeraglios of Turky and Perſia, where 
the conſumption of them is made. > 7g 5000 


Sow 
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India, Many more would be wove, were they not un- 
der a neceſſity of uſing foreign materials, which enhan- 
ces the price too much. p | 
SHAULE, very light, warm and fine cloths, made of 
the wool of Caſſimere. They are died of different co- 
Jours, ſtriped and flowered. They are worn for a win- 
ter dreſs in Turky, Perſia, and the more temperate 
parts of India. With this precious wool they weave 
turbans, that are ell wide, and a little more than three 
ells long, which ſell from 2400 to 3600 livres. (about 
1301. on an average.) Though it is ſometimes manufac- 
tured at Surat, the fineſt works of this kind are made 
t Caſſimere. | 1 
BESIDES the prodigious quantity of cotton made uſe 
f in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or eight thou- 
and bales at leaſt are annually ſent to Bengal. Much more 
s ſent to China, Perſia and Arabia when the crops are 


arried down the Ganges, where it always fetches a 
detter price. | | | 


THOUGH Surat receives in exchange for her exports, 


ruits, copper and pearls from Perſia; perfumes and 
laves from Arabia; great quantities of ſpices from the 
Dutch; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and ſome hard 


our, as to bring in yearly twenty-five or . 
illions of livres (on an average about x,1 16,0001.) in 
ady money. The profit would be much greater, if 
e ſource of the riches of the court of Delhi was not 
rned away. > "6 8 
HowevEeR, this balance could never ag 333 
Vor. I. Ff FO _ 


ery plentiful. If they are moderate, the overplus is 


porcelain from China, ſilk from Bengal and Perſia ; 
aſts and pepper from Malabar ; gums, dates, dried 


ares from the Engliſh ; the balance is ſo much in her 
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SOME are all ſilk, called tapis. Theſe are pagnes of BOOK 
ſeveral colours, much eſteemed in the eaſtern-parts of 
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er lender was one Caron. He was a merchin g 


| 


Attack of 
the French 


upon the tion; he lamented: his being obliged to purchaſe i 


iſlands of 
Ceylon 
and St. 
Thomas. 
Their ſet- 
tlement at 
Pondi- 


cherry. 


of his conduct. As he had nothing reaſonable wo 
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what it was when the French ſettled at Surat in 166 


French extraction, who was grown old in the ſerviced 
the Dutch company. Hamilton ſays, that this ab 
man, who had ingratiated himſelf with the empem d 
Japan, had obtained leave to build a houſe for his mil. © 
ters, on the iſland where the ſactory ſtood which w 
under his direQion. This building proved tobe x ul 
The natives, who knew nothing of fortification, did int 
entertain any ſuſpicion of it. They ſurprized m 
pieces of cannon that were ſending from Batavia, al 
informed the court of what was going forward. C. 
ron was ordered to repair to Jeddo,,to give an nccout 


ledge in his vindication, he was treated with'greatſew 
rity and contempt.” They plucked off his beard bythe 
roots, put im on a fool's cap and coat, and in this uin 
expoſed him to the inſults of the populace, and be ws 
banifhet/ from the empire. The reception he met with 
ut Java gave him « diſguſt againſt the intereſts he hud 
eſpouſed ʒ und actuatet by revenge he went oper tothe 
French, and became their agent, 3 
SukAry where they had fixed him, did not anſwer 
his notion of n chef fettlement. He diſliked the fi 


ſafety by ſubmiſſions ; be foreſaw it would be a di 
vantage to-carry on trade in competition with richer 
tions, who knew more, and were held in greater eſe 
than themſelves, He wiſhed te find an indepen 
port in 4he center of India, or in ſome of the (it 
illande, without which he thought it impoſſibhe for u 
dompany to fuppert itſelf.” Tbe Bay of Tria 
in the illand of Ceylon, appeared to bim do nel 
theſe advantages, and he accordingly ſailed for thi 
place with a powerful ſquadron, which -hd 
*2:3W = 1 4 «49-4 
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him from Europe under the command of La Haye,and B on K 
which was to att under his diretion. They believed. 
or feigned to believe, that they might ſettle there with- 
out encroaching upon the tights of the Dutch, whoſe 
property had never been acknowledged by the ſovereign 
of the iſland, with whom they had entered into a trea- 


1 All that they alledged might indeed be true, but the 
event did not anſwer their expeQation. ' They divulged 
a project which they ought to have kept a profound ſe- 
cret ; theyexecuted flowly gn expedition which ought 
to have been eſfected at once they were intimidated 
by « fleet which was not in a condition to fight, 'and 
which could not, poſſibly, have received orders to ha-. 
ratd an engagement. The greater part of the ſhips , 
crews and land forces, periſhed with want and-ſickneſs ; 
ſome men were left in a {mall fort they had erected, 
where they were ſoon compelled to ſurrender, With | | 
the remainder-they went 40 ſeek for: proviſions on the * 
coaſt of Coromandel, but finding none either at the 
Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar or any where elſe, in 
a fit of deſpair they went and attacked: St. Thomas, 
where they were informed there was great plenty. 
'TH1s town, which had long been a flouriſhing one, 
was built bythe Portugueſe abone a hundred years be- 
fore. The king of Galconda having conquered the 
arnatic, could not ſuffer ſo important u place to remain 
in foreign hands ; be ſent his geperals to attack it in 
1662, and they made themſelves? maſters of it“ The 
fortifications, though canſiderable-and in good repair, | 
lid not ſtop the progreſs of the French, who took them 
ſtorm in 14672. They were ſoon inveſted, and were 
ed to ſurrender two years after ; becauſe the Dutch, 
mo were at war with Lewis XIV. joined with the In- 
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collected the remains of the two colonĩes of 
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Tuis laſt event would bave entirely-ruitied-the er 
terprize, after all the expence the government had bee 
at to ſupport the company, had not Mattin been one of 
the merchants ſent on board La Haye's, ſquadron, He 
ins < Ceylon ani 
St. Thomas, and with them he peopled the little tow 
of Pondicherry, which had been lately ceded to bim 
and which was riſing to a city, when the compam co- 
ceived the faireſt hopes of a new ſettlement which they 
had now an opportunity of making in India. 

So ux prieſts belonging to the foreign» miſſions had 
preached the goſpel at Siam. They had gained the lows 
of the people by their doctrine and by their behaviour, 
Plain, good-natured, and humane men, without intri- 
gue or avarice, they gave no jealouſy to the government 
nor to the people; they had inſpired them with reſet 
and love for the French in general, and in-particularfor 
Lewis XIV. 13 3 1 105 {vv M 

A:GrEeex of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, named 
Conſtantine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, had been 
ſeen by the prince, who was ſo much pleafed with him, 
that in a ſhort time he raiſed him to the paſt of prime 
miniſter, or barcalon, an office which nearly anſwers to 
our ancient maires of the palacſge. 

FAULKON governed both the people and the king 
with deſpotic ſway. The prince was a'weak'valetods- 
narian, and had no iſſue. His miniſter conceived «pro 
je& to ſucceed him poſſibly to dethrone bim. [ts 
well known that theſe attempts/are- as eaſy and as i 
quent in deſpotic governments, as they are difficult in 
uncommon in countries where the ptines goterm If 
the rules of juſtice ;- where the principles and meaſure | 
of his authority are founded on fundamental and imm 
table jaws, which are under the guardianſhip of * 
rous bodies of able magiſtrates. There * 


* 
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jeQs by all the forces of the nation; becauſe, by riſing 
up againſt the head, they riſe up againſt the laws, which 
are the ſtanding and immutable will of the nation. 


to his ſcheme, as ſome ambitious men had formerly 
made uſe of a guard of ſix hundred Japaneſe, who had 
more than once diſpoſed of the crown of Siam. He 


of his maſter's alliance, and to offer ſea ports to the 
French merchants, and to aſk for ſhips and troops. 
THe oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took advan- 


who was too much extolled, though he deſerved com- 
menda tion, perſuaded him that his fame abroad through 
out the whole world, entitled him to the homage of the 
Eaſt, He did not content himſelf with the enjoyment 
of theſe vain honours ; he endeavoured to improve the 
diſpoſitions of the king of Siam, to the benefit of the 
India Company, and ſtill more of the miſſionaries. He 
ſent out a ſquadron with more Jeſuits than traders ; and 
in the treaty which was concluded between the two 
kings, the French ambaſſadors, directed by the Jeſuit 
Tachard, attended much more to the concerns of reli. 
gion than to thoſe of commercge- e. 

Tre company ſtill entertained great hopes of the 


ed, + 2} 0915 *g. 

THAT kingdom, though it is divided by a ridge of 
mountains. that runs on till it meets with the rbebs vf 
Tartary, is ſo prodigiouſly fruitful, that many of the 
cultivated lands yield two hundredito one. Some will 
even bear plentiful erops ſpontaneouſly. That grain, 
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FAULKON contrived to make the French 'fubſervient 
ſent ambaſſadors' into France in 1684 to make a tender 


tage of this embaſſy. - The flatterers of that prince, 


ſettlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were not ill ground. 


gas STENT. 


left to the! cate of nature, ſows itſelf again, nil grows 


of the ſovereign ſhew that they are enemies of the ſtate ; B CONES 
there they find themſelves ſoon ſtopped in theit pro-. 
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B 0 K the next year, without any other culture tham what the 
I waters of the tiver afford, which * al et the 


' treaſures, conceals, under a very thin ſurſace, mines d 


| deiniied. to the baſtiriado. 
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kingdom. 
THERE is, perhaps, no countty white, {rain grow 
in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo wholeſonie; ® in 
this delightful ſpot. Some are peculiar to the count, | 
and others are much higher flavoured thee: N where 
IG 
Tux earth, always covered with theſe ever. ron 
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gold copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin; tha ſpe- 
cies of tin which is ſo highly eſteemed all over AH 

"ALL theſe advantages are rendered ufeleſs by the 
moſt horrid deſpotiſm. A prince corrupted by his very 
power, oppteſſes his people by his caprices; whilſt he i 
indulging in his ſeraglio, or ſuffers them to'be-opyrell. 
ed by his indolence. At Siam there are none but ſlave, 
and no ſubjects. The men are divided into thite 4 
fes: the firſt ſerve as a guard to the monarch,” tl his 
lands, and work at different trades in his palace, The 
fecond are appointed to public labours, and: to the de- 
fence of the ſtate. The laſt are magiſtrates, miniſter, | 
the principal officers of the kingdom. No Siamtk i 
advanced to ary. eminent poſt, but he is allowed x cer- 
tain number of men who are at his diſpoſal; ſo that 
the ſalaries arinexed to great officers are well paid it iht 
court of Siam, becauſe they are not paid in money, but 
iu men, who coſt the prinee nothing. Theſe uno 
nate people are regiſtered at the age of ſixteen. On 
the-firſt ſummons every one muſt repair to the poſt 1. 
ſigned hirn, upon pain of being put in wheres 
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In a country where all the men tint keys 
vefaryent for ſix months in the year, without being pet 
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the whole year ; in ſuch-a country, the very lands muſt 
feel the effects of tyranny, and conſequently there. is Co, 
no property. Thoſe delicious fruits that enrich. the 
gardens of the monarch and the grandees, are not ſuf- 
fered to ripen in thoſe of private men. If the foldiers 
who are ſent out to examine the orchards, diſcover ſome 
choice tree, they never fail to mark it for the tyrant's 
table, or thoſe of his miniſters. The owner becomes, 
the guardian of it, and is anſwerable for the fruit, under 
very ſevere. penalties. . 

THz men are not only Neves to men but to the very 
beaſts, The king of Siam keeps a great number of 
elephants, Thoſe of his palace are waited upon, and 
treated with extraordinary honours. The meaneſt have 
fifteen ſlaves to attend them, who are conftantly em- 
ployed in gathering graſs, bananas and ſugar canes for 
them. The king takes ſo much-pride in theſe creatures 
which are of no real uſe, that he rates his power-rather 
by their number than by that of his provinces.” Under 
pretence of feeding them well, their attendants will 
drive them into grounds and orchards to deſtroy them, 
unleſs the owners will purchaſe an enemption from theſe 
hardſhips, by continual preſents. - No body would dare 
to ſhut his field againſt the king's elephants, many of 
whom are decorated with honourable titles, and ad- 
vanced to the higheſt dignities in the ſtate. 

So many kinds of tyranny make the Siameſe deteſt 
their native country, though they look upon it as the 
beſt upon earth. Moſt of them fly from oppreſſion into 
the foreſts, where they lead a ſavage life, 8 
ferable to that of ſociety corrupted by deſpotiſm. 80 
great is this deſertion, that from the port of Mergui to 
Juthia the capital of the empire, you may travel ſor a 
week together and not meet with the leaſt population, 
** 7 Ea 5 
| 4 ſoil 
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B O o K ſoil and till bearing the marks of former culture; * 
JI. finecountry is now over- run with tygersz. 
Ir was formerly peopled with men. Beſides the nu. 
tives, it was full of colonies, which were come ſuc: 
ceſſively from all the eaſtern parts of Aſia. Their in 
ducement was the immenſe trade carried on there. All 
hiſtorians atteſt that in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, a vaſt number of ſhips came into their rad 
every year. That tyranny, which prevailed ſoon after 
proved the deſtruction of the mines, manufaQures ud 
agriculture. With them diſappeared all the foreign 
merchants, and even the trading part of the nation. 
The, ſtate fell into confuſion, and conſequently grew 
languid. The French, on their arrival found it funk 
into this ſtate of degradation. It was in getieral poet, 
and under the dominion of a de ſpotic tyrant, who, eu- 
groſſing all the trade to himſelf, muſt of courſe bring 
it to nothing. What ſew ornaments and articles uf 
luxury were conſumed at court and in the houſes of the 
great, came from Japan. The Siameſe had wgreat re- 
gard for the Japaneſe, and were very fond of their work, 
Ir was no eaſy. matter to divert them from this u- 
tachment, and yet it was the only way of procuring : 
demand for the produce of French induſtry.” If ary 
thing could effect this change, it was the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which the prieſts of the foreign miſſions hat 
preached: to them, and not without ſuoceſs ; but the 
Jeſuits, too much devoted to Faulkon, ho began to be 
odious, abuſed the: favour they enjoyed at court; and 
drew upon themſelves the hatred of the people; and 
this odium reflected upon their religion. They built 
churches beſore there were any chriſtians,” They found: 
ed monaſteries, and by theſe proceedings re volted the 
common people and the Talapoys. Theſe are thei 
monks; ſome live ſolitary, and 2 
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They preach to the people the doQrines and precepts B O OK 


of Sommona Kodom. That lawgiver of the Siameſe 2 , 

was long honoured as a ſage, and has ſince been revered 

35 a god, or as an emanation of the deity, a ſon of god. 

They relate a thouſand wonderful ſtories of this man. 

He lived upon one grain of rice a-day. He pulled out 

one of his eyes to give to a poor man, having nothing 

elſe to give him. Another time he gave away his wife. 

He commanded the ſtars, the rivers and the mountains. 

But he had a brother who was always thwartintg his en- 

dea vours for the good of mankind. God avenged him, 

and crucified that unhappy brother. This fable preju- 

diced the Siameſe againſt the religion of a crucified 

God; and they could not revere' Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe 

he died the ſame death as the brother of Sommona Ko- 

dom. 24 ton 93 1H 3920! 35 „og s 

Ir the French could not carry their commodities to 

Siam, they could at leaſt inſpire the people with a taſte 

for them, prepare the way for a great trade with this 

country, and avail themſelves of that which actually of- 

fered, to open connections with all the eaſt. The ſitu- 

ation of that kingdom between two gulphs, where it 

takes up one hundred and ſixty leagues of ſea-coaft on 

the one; and about two hundred on the other, would 

have opened the navigation of all the ſeas in that part of 

the world. | Thefortre(s'of Bancoe, built at the mouth 

pf the Menan, which had been put into the hands of the 

French, was an excellent mart for all dealings they 

might have had with China, the Philippines, or any of 

he eaſtern paris of India. Mergui, the principal port 

df the kingdom, and one of the beſt in Aſia, which had 

ikewiſe been ceded to them, greatly facilitated” their 

rade with the eoaſt of Coromandel; and chiefly with 

3engal. It ſecured to them an advantageous intercourſe 

vith the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Atacam and Lagos; 
countries 
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B 0 OK countries ſtill more barbarous than Siam, but whe 
. are found the fineſt rubies and ſome gold duſt; All the 
| countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree which yie 
that precious gum,with which the Chineſe and Japanel 
make their varniſh; and whoever is in poſſeſſion ofth 
commodity, may be ſure of carrying WES: 

trade with China and Japan. 

Brsiors the advantage of coming inte 9 lth 
ments, which were -n0 expence to the company, and 
might throw into their hands a great part of the ui 
of the eaſt, they might have brought home from Sun 
ivory, logwood like that which is cut in the bay of (un- 
peachy, a great deal ot caſſia, and all that quanity d 
buffalo and deer ſkins that the Dutch, formerly ache 
from thence. "They might have grown pepper thery 
and, poſſibly, other ſpices which were not to be foul 
there, as they did not underſtand the culture of then, 
and becauſe the wretched inhabitants of Siam ae { 
indifferent to every thing, that n 
them. 

Tnx French paid no attention to theſe objets. The 
faQors of the company, the officers, the Jeſuiti, il vere 
ignorant of trade: their whole attention was; taken up 
in converting the natives, and making themſelves ma 
ters of them. At laſt, after having given a ver) i b 
Aling aſſiſtance to Faulkon, at the inſtant when he un | 
ready to execute his. deſigns, they wete involved in bu 
diſgrace z and the fortreſſes of Mergui and Bancocol 
defended by French troops, were taken from them by ut 
the baſeſt of all nations. „ul 10 

Don xc the ſhort time that the French wehe {td er 
at diam, the company ſought to get a footing at Tow 
quin. They flattered themſelves that then might tra 
ſafely and to advantage with. a nation which! had i 
a dd eee 
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the doctrine of Confucius, whoſe precepts and n 
vritings are held in greater veneratios than even in Chi- * * 
a. But there is not the ſame agreement a» i China | 
between the principles of government, religion, laws, 
pintorts, rites and ceremonies. Accordingly, thought 
Tonquin has the fame lawgiver, it is far from having 
he fame morals. You find there neither that zeſpeQ 
of parents, that love for the prince; thoſe recipracal at- 
Sons, nor thoſe ſocial virtues which you meet with. 
n China; nor have they the ſame good order, police, 
duſtry or aQtivity., - 14 
Tuts nation, which is devoted to exceſſive indolenee, 
nd is voluptuous without taſte or delicacy, lives in con- 
ant diſtruſt of its ſovereigns and ſtrangers. It is doubt- 
i| whether their ſeditious humour proceeds from a na- 
oral reſtleſſneſs of temper, or whether the Chineſe ſy 
1 of morality has inftruQed the people without mend- 
g the government. The improvement of knowledge, 
hether it aſcends from the people to the government, 
deſcends from that to the people, ſhould unite their 
fiſtarice, elſe it will be productive of fatal revolutions. 
hn Tonquin, there is 4 continual ſtruggle between-the 
unuchs who govern, and the people who impatiemly 
ar the 'yoke, Every thing languiſhes and tends to 
in in the midſt of theſe diſſentions ; and theſecalami- 
es muſt increaſe; till the people have compelled their 
aſters to grow wiſer, or the maſters have rendered 
heir ſubjects quite inſenſible. The Portugueſe and the 
Dutch who had attempted to fotm ſome come tions in 
Tonquin, had been forced to give them up. The French 
ere not more ſueceſsful. No Europeans have ſinco 
arried on that navigation, except ſome tew merchants 
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Madraſs, who have alternately forfaken and reſumed 
They dwide with the Chineſe the exportation:of 


copper 


S 


B O O K copper and ordinary ſilks, the only tolerable commas; 
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ties that country affords. - 2 
Cocnincnina lay too near Siam not to draw the 
attention of the French, and they would, probably, ha 
fixed there, had they had ſagacity enough to forels 
what degree of ſplendour that riſing ſtate would oe dy 
acquire, The Europeans are indebted to a philologhi 
cal traveller for what little they know with any cettus 
ty concerning that fine country. The following the 
reſult of his obſervations. 77 DA 

Wurx the French arrived in thoſe diſtant region 
they learned that about half a century before, a prince 
of Tonquin as he was flying from his ſovereign, wiv 
purſued him as a rebel, had, with his ſoldiers anda 
herents, croſſed the river, which ſerves as @ barrier be 
tween Tonquin and Cochinchina. The fugitives, vl 
were warlike and civilized men, ſoon expelled the ſcats 
tered inhabitants, who wandered about without any {6 
ciety or form of government, or any laws but that « 


tual intereſt which prompted them not to injure 
another. Here they founded an empire upon the 
ciples of culture and property. Rice was the food the 
moſt eaſily cultivated, and the moſt plentiful ; up 
this, therefore, the new coloniſts beſtowed their firſt 
attention. 'The ſea and the rivers afforded an ample 
proviſion of excellent "fiſh, which was an inducemett 
to inhabit their banks. They bred domeſtic animals 


ſome for food and others for labour. They cultivate bo 
the trees they were moſt in want of, ſuch is the com ſit 
for their clothing- The mountains and foreſts, vnc vi. 
could not poſſibly be cultivated, afforded wild for ou 
metals, gums, perfumes and timbers. of an excellent WI fri 
kind. Theſe productions proved: ſo many mater N be 


means and objects of commerce. One hundred galie 
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he coaſts of the kingdom. | 
ALL theſe ſeveral advantages were well beſtowed up- 


nion which they partly owe to the women, either from 
he natural aſcendant of beauty, or from their aſſiduity 
o labour, or from their readineſs at buſineſs. In general, 
it is certain, that in the firſt beginnings of all ſocieties, 
the women are ſooner civilized than the men. Their 
very weakneſs, their ſedentary life, their being more ta- 
ken up with a variety of leſſer cares, furniſh them ſoon- 
r with that knowledge and experience, and incline 
them to thoſe domeſtic attachments, which are the firſt 
promoters and ſtrongeſt ties of ſociety. This is, per- 
haps, the reaſon why, in many ſavage nations, the wo- 
en are intruſted with the adminiſtration of civil 
rernment, which is but a higher degree of domeſtic oe. 
conomy. So long as the ſtate is but as one great family, 
the women are capable of undertaking the manage- 
ment of it. Then, undoubtedly, the people are hap- 


little for man to do. | | rn Tab 
Sucn is the climate of Cochinchina. The people, 
though but imperfeRly civilized, enjoy that happineſs 
which might excite the envy of more improved ſocie- 
ties. They have neither robbers, nor beggars. Every 
one is at liberty to live at his own bouſe, or at his neigh- 
bour's. A traveller freely enters a houſe in any village, 
ſits down to table, eats and drinka, without being in- 
vited or aſked any queſtions, add then goes away with- 
out returning-thanks. He is a man, and therefore g 
friend and relation of the family. If he is a foreigner, 
he will excite more curioſity, but is equally welcome. 
Tuxs E cuſtoms are the relies of the government of 
the ſix firſt kings of Cochinchina, and derived from the 


original 
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vere built, which are conſtantly employed in defending B 0.6 K 
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on a people of a mild and humane diſpoſition; a diſpo- 
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their leader, before they croſſed the riner that divig 
Tonquin from Cochinchins, Theſe men were ver 
of oppreſſion. They dreaded the like ca, wy 
therefore took care to guard againſt the abule fails 
ritys Which is fo apt to tranſgreſs is due limit, f ay 
kept under ſome reſtraint. Their chief; who bil ( 
them an example of liberty, and taught-them tor, 
promiſed them that felicity which he himſelf chaſe u 
enjoy 3. that of a juſt, mild and parental government 
He cultivated with thera the land into which they dul 
taken refuge together. He never demanded any thine 
of them, but a yearly and voluntary ſupply, to ek 
bim to defend the nation againſt the tant of Tonguy 
who, for a lang time, purſued them beyond ihe tu 
TH4s primitive contract was religiouſly obſerved {x 
ppwargs of a century, under five or ſix ſucteſſors of that 
brave deliverer : but at laſt-it has been jnfringed, Thi 
reciprocal and falemn. engagement 4s. Rill cenewed eri 
year in the face of hes ven and earth, in agenerdaſſew- 
bly of the whole nation, held in open din where the 
oldeſt man preſides, and where the kingonlyalil wi 
private perſon. That prince ſtill honours/and:protet 
agriculture; but does not, like his predeceſſors, ſe thi 
example-of labour. When he ſpeaks: of is ſubjed, 
he {till ſays, ibey are my children; but they ate no longet 
ſo. His courtiers have filed: themſelues his faves, and 
have given him the pompous and ſaorilegious title d 
Ting of beaven. From that moment, men muſt ban 
appeared to hien but as ſo many 'inſs&s creeping oa ie 
ground. The gold which he has dige out of the 
mines, bas put a flop to agriculture . He has deſpie 
thechomely roof of his anceflors, andiwould haves pw 
lace. Its circumference has been-markedout;andcon- 
prehende a whole league. "Thouſands of gannon plant 


round 
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ſhort time he will no more be ſeen; and this inviſibility, 
which conſtitutes the majeſty of eaſtern kings,will ſub- 
ſtitute the tyrant to the father of the nation. | 
Tux diſcovery of gold has brought on that of taxes; 
and the name of adminiſtration of the finances will ſoon 
ſuperſede that of civil legiſlation and ſocial contract. 
Contributious are no longer free-will offerings, but ex- 
tortions levied by compulſion. Deſigning men go to 
the king's palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of 
plundering the provinces. With gold they at once 
purchaſe a right of committing crimes, and the privi- 
lege of impunity : they bribe the courtiers, elude the 
vigilance of the magiſtrates, and oppreſs the huſband- 
men. The traveller already fees as he paſſes along, fal- 
low grounds, and whole villages forſaken by their inha- 
bitants. This king of beaven, like the gods of Epicurus, 
careleſs]y ſuffers plagues and calamities to vex the land. 
He is ignorant of the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his peo- 
ple, who will ſoon fall into a ſtate of annihilation, like 
the ſavages whoſe territories they now poſſeſs. All na- 
tions governed by deſpotiſm muſt inevitably periſh in this 
manner. If Cochinching relapſes into that chaos out 
of which it emerged about''a hundred and fifty years 
ago, it will be wholly-diſregarded by the n. who 
now frequent the ports of that kingdom. The Chi- 
neſe, who carry on the greateſt trade there, get in ex- 
change for their own commodities wood ea) TIT, 
and timber for building houſes and ſhips,” - 
Ax immenſe quantity of ſugar, the raw at "INE "I 
(3. Gd.) a hundred weight, the white at eight, (7 and 
ſugar- candy at ten. (8s. ga.) Very good ſilk, ſa tino, and 
pitre, the fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which 
they fraudulently mix in their manufuctures. Black 
and ordinary tea, which ſerves ſor tha conſumption of 
common 


round the walls of this palace, make it formidable to B © 96 
the people. It now incloſes a deſpotic monarch z in a , 2 
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B 382 K common people. Such excellent cinnamon, that it (, 
* three or four times dearer than that of Ceylon. Ther 
is very little of it; it grows only upon one mount, 
which is always ſurrounded with guards. \Excelkn 
pepper, and ſuch pure iron, that they work it as itcomg 
out of the mine, without ſmelting. Gold/of three ud 
twenty carrats. It is found there in greater plenty tha 
in any other part of the Eaſt. Eagle-wood, which; 
more or leſs eſteemed as it is more or leſs reſinous. The 
Pieces that contain moſt of this roſin are commonly u. 
ken from the heart, or from the root of the tree, Ti. 
are called calunbac, and are always fold for their weight 
in gold to the Chineſe, who account them the higheſt 
| cordial in nature. They are carefully preſerved in per- 
ter- boxes, to keep them from drying. When they ar 
to be adminiſtered they are ground upon a marble,vith 
; ſuch liquids as are beſt ſuited to the diſorder they are in. 
tended to remove. The inferior eagle- wood, which al. 
ways ſells at leaſt a hundred livres (40. 75. 66) 4 pound, 
is carried to Perſia, Turky, and Arabia. They ule it to 
perfume their cloaths, and Tometimes their apariments, 
upon very particular occaſions, and then they mix i 
with amber. It is alſo uſed for another purpoſe. It s 
a cuſtom among thoſe nations, when they are deſirous of 
ſhewing their viſitors great civilities, to preſent them 
with pipes, then with coffee and ſweetmeats, When 
converſation begins to grow languid, the ſherbet u 
brought in, which is looked upon as à hint to depart 
As ſoon as the ſtranger riſes to go away, they bring in 
little pan with eagle-wood, and perfume his bear 
ſprinkling it with roſe-water, 0 Selm! 
Tnovon the French, who had ſcarce any thing ele 
to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and brimſtone, ver 
obliged to trade with Cochinchina chiefly in,mone), Jet 
they were under a neceſſity of purſuing this trade in com- 
petition with the Chineſe. This inconvenience * 
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0 
have been obviated by the profit that would have BOOK 
been made, upon goods ſent to Europe, or ſold in In- — 
dia; but it is now too late to attempt it. Probity and * 
honeſty, the eſſentials of an active and ſolid trade, are 
forſaking theſe regions, which were formerly ſo flou- 
riſhing, in proportion as the government becomes ar- 
bitrary, and conſequently unjuſt. In a ſhort time no 
greater number of ſhips will be ſeen in their barbours 
than in thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates, Where they 
r . 

How vEx this may be, the French company driven 
from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling at the extre- 
mities of Aſia, began to n at Surat, 
where they dared not appear again, ſince they, had left 
it without paying their debts. They had loſt the only 
market they knew of for their cloths, their. lead, and 
their iron; and they were continually at a loſs in the 
purchaſe of goods to anſwer the fancies of the mother 
country, and the wants of the colonies. , By fulfilling 
all their former engagements, they might have reco- 
vered their forfeited liberty. The Mogul government 
wiſhed for a greater competition in their roads, and 
would have preferred the French to the Engliſh, who 
had purchaſed of the court an exem tion from all du- 
ties, and often urged them to it, Whether it, was for Wy” 
want of honeſty, of ſkill, or of means, certain it is that Wy) 
the company never could remove the reproach they had 
incurred. They confined their whole attention to the 
fortifying of ' Pondicherry, when they were ſuddenly 
prevented by a bloody war, which was owing to. re- The lo 
mote cauſes, * © © n SES... a es. 

Tux northern Barbarians who had overturged the very of 
Roman empire, that was miſtrefs of the world, eſta - ondi- 
bliſhed a form of government which would not admit which be- 
of augmenting their conqueſts, and kept every ſtate 2 — 


within its natural limits. The abolition of the feudal tlemegr in 


Vol. I. 
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B 0,0 K laws, and the alterations confequent upon it, ſerie 
o tend to a ſecond univerſal monarchy; but the Ay. 
ſtrian power, weakened by the great extent of tber 
poſſeſſions and their diſtance from each other, Could not 
_ | overturn the bulwarks that were raiſing againſt it, Af. 
ter a whole century of conteſts, hopes, and diſappoint, 
ments, it was forced to yield to a nation, whoſe ſtrengt) 
polition, and activity, rendered her more formidable u 
the liberties of Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine be 
an this revolution by their intrigues. Turenne and 
Conds completed it by their victories. Colbert (et. 
tled it by the introduction of arts, and of all kinds of 
induſtry. If Lewis XIV, who may be ſaid to have been 
not, perhaps, the greateſt monarch of his age, but cue 
who beſt ſupported the dignity of the throne, had been 
more moderate in the exerciſe of his power, and the 
ſenſe of his grandeur, it is difficult to determine hoy 
far he might have carried his good fortune. His n- 
nity proved detrimental to his ambition. Aﬀter bend- 
ing his Own ſabjeQs to his will, he wanted todo the 
ſame with his neighbours. His pride raiſed him more 
enemies than his influence and his geniiy could ſuppl 
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him with allies and reſour ce. 
Hr was delighted with the flatteries of his pabegy- 
riſts and courtiers, who. promiſed him univerſal mo- 
natthy, and the pleaſure he took in theſe adulation 
c6tttributed ſtill mote than the extent of his power to 
inſpire a dread of univerſal conqueſt and {layery, The 
reſfes and inveQives of his proteſlant ſubjedt di 
perſed by a tyrannical fahaticiſm, completed the hatred 
he had incurred by his ſucceſſes, and the abuſe he wie 
of un proſperity. - NU "EIT 
Tur Prince of Orange, a man of a ſtekdy, upright 
diſpoſition, and of a penetrating judgment, endowel 


wich 6vety virtue thit is cotifiſtent with ambition, be 
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France was attacked by the molt formidable confede- 
racy recorded in hiſtory, and yet n tris 
umphant. | 

Saz was not ſo ſaccefafub i in Aſia 110 ne 1 
Dutch fir ſt endeavoured to prevuil upon the unti ves to 
attack Pondicherry, which they could never be-compel- 
led to reſtore; The Indian prince, to hem they ap- 


gold to agree to ſo perſidious a propoſal. His donſtant 
anſwer was, The French bau- bought 'that place,” TI'abould 
be unjuſt to turn them out. What the Raja refuſed to 
do, the Dutch did themſelves. They beſieged the 
town in 1693, and were obliged to reſtore it at the 


they tound it. 


the affairs df the company with that wiſdom, (in, and 


and virtuous merchant drew freſh coloniſts to Pondi- 


good order he maintained there, and by His moderution 
and juſtice. Ie found means 40 be beloved by the 
neighbouring princes, whoſe friendſhip Was of conſe- 
quence to an infant colony. He ſelestell and tri 


French, chat as they were come laſt to India,” | 
themſelves there in a weak cendition, and withour 
hopes of aſſiſtanoe from home, the only NN to ſucceed 
was, to give the natives «good opinion of them. He 
made them put off that levity, and thofe ſcoruful airs, 
which ſo often make their nation inſufferabſe to ftran- 
They grew modeſt, gentle, and aſſiduous to bu- 
=_— ſineſs; 
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plied for that purpoſe, was not to be bribed by their 


integrity, which was expected from him. That able 5 
cherry, and made the place agreea bie to them; by the 


excellent ſubjetts, and ſent them to the Aſiatic mar- | 
kets, and to the ſeveral:princes.' He hat perſuaded the 


455. 
came the center of all theſe reſentments, which he had Book 


long fomented by his negociations and his emiſſarles.. 2 


peace of Ryſwick, in a rr better cantfition n 
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ſineſs; they learnt the art of behaving ſuitably to the 
genius of the ſeveral-nations, and to particular circum- 
ſtances. Thoſe who did not confine themſelves to the 
company's ſervice, frequenting different courts, got ac- 
quainted with the places where the fineſt ſtuffs were 
manufactured, the ſtaples where the choiceſt commo- 
dities, were: to be met with, and, in ſhort, with all the 
particulars relative to the inland trade of every country. 

AI that Martin could do was to lay the foundation 
of future ſacceſs to the company, by the good opinion 
he gave of the French, by the pains he took to train 
up agents, by the informations he acquired, and by the 
good order, he maintained in Pondicherry, which daily 
acquired new inhabitants; but all this was not ſufficient 
to, invigorate a feeble conſtitution as that of the com- 
pany had always been, 


Decline of THz firſt ſcheme was to eſtabliſh a great empirs at 
the French Madagaſcar. - A ſingle: armament carried over 1688 


company 
and = : 


perſons, who were made to expect a delightful climate 


cauſe of it. and a. rapid fortune, whereas they found nanny but 
_ famine, diſcord! and death. 


So unfortunate a beginning 5 40 dilew- 


l "turers $a nth an undertakiog, which they had entered up- 


on for faſhion's. ſake, or out of complaiſance. The 
owners of ſhares had not made good their payments ſo 
.punQually, as they ougbt, which is an eſſential thing 
in commercial concerns. The government, which had 
engaged to lend without intereſt a fifth: part of the 
ſums which ſhould! come into the company's coffers, 
and had: as yet been called upon but for two millions, 
(87,5904) again drew the ſame ſum out of the public 
treaſure, in hopes of ſupporting the work they had be- 
gun. Some time after, they carried their generoſity 
further N . freely . at firſt was only lent. 
NEA Ar e er 
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Tunis ſacrifice of the miniſtry could not, however, B W. K 
enable the company to proceed in their operations. 


They were forced to confine them to Surat and Pondi- 
cherry; and to abandon their ſettlements at Bantam, 
Rajapore, Tilſeri, Mazulipatam, Gombroon and Siam. 
No doubt they had too many factories, and ſome were 
ill ſituated; but this was not the reaſon for putting 
them down; it was merely their Wa to ſupport 
them, | 
Soo after, they were obliged to betet a ſtep fur- 
ther. In 1682, they gave permiſſion indiſeriminately 
to French ſubjeQs and foreigners to trade to the Eaſt 
Indies for five years on the company's ſhips, paying the 
freight that ſhould be agreed upon; and on condition 
that the goods brought home ſhould be depoſited in the 
company's ware-houſes, ſold with their own, and pay 
them a duty of five per cent. The public fo eagerly 
came into this propoſal, that the direQors entertained 
great hopes from the increaſe of theſe” ſmall' profits, 
which would be conſtant without any riſque.” But the 
proprietors, deſpiſing theſe leſſer emoluments, and jeal- 
lous of the great profits made by the free traders, in two 
years time obtained a repeal of this regulation, and their 
charter remained in full force, © 

To ſupport this monopoly with ſome decency, they 
wanted money. In 1684, the company obtained from 
government a call upon all the proprietors, amounting 
to a quarter of their concern; and in caſe any one fail- 
ed to pay his call, his whole ſhare was to be made over 
to another who had paid it for him. Whether from 
perverſeneſs, from good reaſons, or from inability, ma- 
ny did not pay, ſo that their ſhares Joſt three fourths of 
their original value; and to the ſhame of the nation, 
men were found ſo barbarous or fo when 45 to — 22 


ä themſelves-with their ſpoils. 4 903 „ 714d Gar 230k 
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B * 0 K here's diſhonourable expedient enabled them to-'fit 


, Thi 


t a few ſhips for Aſia ; but new wants were ſoon felt. 
is cruel ſituation, which grew worſe and worſe, put 
them upon demanding of the proprietors, in 1697, the 
reſtitution of. the dividends of ten and twenty per cent. 


which they had received in 1687 ard 1691. '$0.extra- 


ordinary a propoſal raiſed a general clamour. They 
were obliged to have recourſe to the uſual method of 
borrowing. Theſe loans became more chargeable, the 


more they were multiplied,. becauſe the _—_— grew 
more precarious. 


As the company was in want both of money oa cre» 


dit, the emptineſs of their coffers put it out of their 


power to afford thoſe advantages to the merchant in In- 
dia, and that encouragement, without which he will 
neither work nor ſet others to work. This inability re- 
duced the French ſales to nothing. It is demonſtrable, 
that from 1664 to 1684, that is, in the ſpace of twenty 
years, the ſum total of their produce did not exceed nine 


millions one hundred thouſand livres (398, 1251. 


To theſe had been added other abuſes. The con- 
duct of the adminiſtrators and agents for the company 


| had not been properly directed, or duly looked into. 


They had broken into their capital, and- paid dividends 


out of their ſtock, which ought only to have ariſen from 
the profits. The leaſt. brilliant and leaſt proſperous of 


all reigns had exhibited a model for a commercial com- 
pany. The trade to China, the eaſieſt, the ſaſeſt and 
the moſt advantageous that is carried on with Aſta, had 


been given up to a particular body of merchants. 


Tux bloody war of 1689, added to the calamities of 


the India company, even by the very ſucceſſes of 
France. Swarms of privateers, fitted out from the 


ſeveral. harbours in the kingdom, annoyed by their vi- 
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In their numberleſs prizes were found a * us B O - K 
quantity of India goods, which were retailed at a Fiore Lands 
price. The company, who by this competition were 
forced to ſell under prime coſt, ſought to find out ſome 
expedient to ſave themſelves from this extremity, but 
could think of none that was reconcileable with the 
intereſt of the privateers, nor did the miniſter think 
proper to ſacrifice an uſeful ſet of men, to a bod 
who had ſo long wearied him with their murmurs and 
complaints. 

AFTER all, the company had many more cauſes of 
diſcontent. The financiers had ſhewn an open hatred 
for them, and were continually thwarting and clogging 
them. Supported by thoſe vile aſſociates which they 
always have at court, they endeayoured to annihilate 
the India trade, under the ſpecious pretence of encou- 
raging the home manufaQtures. The government was 
at firſt afraid of being expoſed to reproach, by depart- 
ing from the principles of Colbert, and repealing the 
moſt ſolemn ediQs; but the farmers of the revenue 
found means to render thoſe privileges uſeleſs, which 
the miniſtry would not aboliſh ; and without being ab- 
ſolutely deprived of them, the company no longer en- 
joyed them. 

Hz AvIx duties were ſucceſſively laid upon all Iadia 
goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed, without ſome pew 
regulation, ſometimes to allow, ſometimes to prohidit 


the uſe of theſe commodities : there was a continued - 
ſcene of contradictions, in a part of adminiſtration that 
would have required ſteady and invariable Princip les. 1 


All theſe waverings gave Europe oom ta think. . _ 

trade would hardly b : eſtabliſhed i in a kingdom where 

all depends upon the caprices of a PV. or aha in- 
OB? AYES 12 
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B o oK Taz conduct of an ignorant and corrupt adminiſtra. 

ton; the levity and impatience of the proprietors, the 
ſelfiſh jealouſy of the finance, the oppreſlive ſpirit of 
the treaſury, joined to other cauſes, had prepared the 
ruin of the company. The miſeries of the war for the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion haſtened their deſtruction. 

Evxk v reſource was exhauſted. The moſt ſanguine 
ſaw no proſped of making the leaſt armament. Beſides, 
if by ſome unexpected good fortune they ſhould chance 
to fit out ſome few weak veſſels, it was to be feared 
they might be ſeized in Europe, or in India, by diſap- 
pointed creditors, who mull be exaſperated at being ſo 
long trifled with. Theſe powerful motives determined 
the company in 1707, to conſent that ſome rich mer- 
chants ſhould ſend their own: ſhips to India, upon'con- 
dition that they ſhould allow the company fifteen per 
cent; profit upon the goods they ſhould bring home, 
and the right of taking ſuch ſhare in thoſe ſhips as 
their circumſtances ſhould admit of. Soon after this, 
they were, even reduced to make over the whole 
and excluſive exerciſe of their privilege to ſome priva- 
teers of St. Malo, till reſerving the ſame conceſſion, 
which for ſome years paſt had in ſome degree A 
them alive. 

NoTwITHSTANDING "this deſperate ſi ituation, in 
1 714 they ſolicited the rene wal of their charter, which 

Was nearly at an end, and which they had enjoyed for 
2” 3 half a century. The miniſtry, Who did not know, or 
company Would not ſee that there were proper meaſures to be 
recovers 2 taken, granted them an indulgence for ten years longer. 
22 This new fegulation took place but in part, in conſe- 
ſplendour quence of ſome extraordinary events, the, ue of 
byLaw's which we ſhall next inquire into. 
yeh WHOEVER has been atthſtomed to tract 'the pro- 
relapſes preſs of empires, has always conſidered the death of 


into obſcu- 
rity. Colbert 
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Colbert as the period that put an end to the true proſ- B on K 


perity of France. She {till appeared with ſome out- 
ward ſplendor, but her inward decay increaſed daily, 
Her finances, adminiſtered without order and princi- 
ple, fell a prey to a multitude of rapacious farmers of 
the revenue. Theſe people made themſelves neceſſa- 
ry by their very extortions, and went ſo far as to give 
the law even to government. The confuſion, uſury, 
and continual alterations in the coin, the reductions of 
intereſt, the alienations of the domain and of the taxes, 
engagements which it was impoſſible to fulfil, the cre- 
ation of penſions. and places, the privileges and exemp- 
tions of all kinds, and a thouſand other evils, each more 
ruinous than the other, were the conſequences of ſo 
corrupt an adminiſtration. 

Taz loſs of credit ſoon became univerſal. Bank- 
ruptcies were more frequent. Money grew ſcarce, and 
trade was at a ſtand.” The conſumption was ſmaller. 
The culture of lands was neglected. Artiſts went 
over to foreign countries. The common people had 
neither food nor clothing. The nobility ſerved in the 
army without pay, and mortgaged. their lands. All or- 
ders of men groaned under the weight of taxes, and 
were in want of the neceſſaties of life. The royal ef- 
fects had loſt their value. The contracts, upon the ho- 
tel de ville ſold but for half their worth, and the bills 
of ſale fell eighty or ninety per cent. under par. Lewis 
XIV, a little before his death, was in great want of 
eight millions; (3 50, o00l. and was forced to give bonds 
for 32,000,000, (1 400,000). ) which was n. at 
ſour hundred per cent. 

Ix this confuſion were public affairs, when the Duke 
of Orleans took the reins of government. Thoſe, who 
were for violent. meaſures, propoſed to ſacrifice the 
creditors of the ſtate to the landholders, as the former 


were 
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B O O K were in proportion to the latter but as one to ſix hun- 


dred. The regent refuſed to come into a meaſure that 
would have ſtamped an indelible ſtain upon his admini- 
ſtration. He preferred an inquiry into the public en- 
gements to a total bankruptcy. 
 NoTwITHSTANDING the reduction of 600,000,000 
(26,250,000/.) of ſtock to bearer, to 250,000,000 
(10,937-500).) of government bonds, the national debt 
amounted to 262,138,001 livres (90,218,573. 11 
at twenty-eight livres (1/7. 4s. 6d.) the mark, the inter. 
eſt of which, at four per cent. amounted to 89,983, 453 
livres, (3,936,776). 15. 4d. balfp.) 
Tuts enormous debt, which nearly abſorbed the 
whole of the public revenue, ſuggeſted the idea of ap- 
pointing a bed of juſtice, to call thoſe to account who 
had been the authors of the public calamities, and had 
enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of the nation. This 
inquiry only ſerved to expoſe to public view the inca- 
pacity of the miniſters who had been intruſted with the 
management of the finances, the craft of the farmers 
of the revenue who had ſwallowed them up, and the 
baſeneſs of the courtiers who had ſold their intereſt to 
the firſt bidder. By this experiment, honeſt mind 
were confirmed in the abhorrence they always had for 
ſuch a tribunal. It degrades the dignity of the prince 
who fails to fulfil his engagements, and expoſes to the 
people the vices of a corrupt adminiſtration. It is in- 
jurious to the rights of the citizen, who is accounts- 
ble for his actions to none but the law. It ſtrikes terror 
into the rich, who are marked out as delinquents, mere- 
ly becauſe they are rich, be their fortunes well or il 
gotten. It gives encouragement to informers, who 
poiot out, as fit objects for tyranny, ſuch as it may 
be advantageous to ruin. It is compoſed of unmerci- 
ful leeches, who fee guilt wherever they ſuſpe& there 


$ 
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is money. It ſpares plunderers, who find means to ſe- B Qs OK 
cret their wealth in time ; and ſtrips honeſt men wha wand 
thought themſelves ſecure in their innocence. It ſacri- 
fices the intereſts of the treaſury to the whims of a 
few greedy, profligate and extravagant favourites, 
W aiisT France was exhibiting to all Eurape the 
cruel and diſgraceful ſpeQacle of theſe complicated evils, 
a Scotch empiric arrived at Paris, who for ſome time 
had been travelling about, and making a ſhow of his 
talents, hurried on by his own -reſtleſs diſpoſition. His 
fiery genius, and peremptory manner, was capable of 
bearing down every argument, and ſurmounting every 
difficulty, In 1716 he ſuggeſted the idea of a bank, the 
ſucceſs of which confounded his opponents, and even 
| exceeded his own expeQations. With ninety millions 
| (3-937»590/.). that the Weſt India company furniſh>d 
towards this bank, it gave new life to agriculture, to 
trade, to arts, in ſhort, to the whole nation. I he au- 
thor was extolled as an accurate, extenſive and elevated 
genius, who deſpiſed fortune, aimed only at glory, and 
wanted to tranſmit his name to poſterity by great acti- 
ons. Such was the gratitude of the public, that he was 
thought io deſerve the higheſt honours. This aſtoniſh. 4 
ing proſperity gave him an unlimited authority. He 
made uſe of it in 1719 to unite the Eaſt and Weſt In. 
dia companies, as likewiſe thoſe of Africa and China 
into one body. Commercial ſchemes were the leaſt 
concern of the new ſociety. They carried their ambi- 
tion ſo far as to pretend to pay off all the national debt. 
The government granted them the ſole vending of to- 
bacco, the mint, the receipts and general farms, to en- 
able them to purſue ſo grand a project. 
Ar firſt, Law's ſchemes met with univerſal e 
tion. Six hundred and twenty-four thouſand ſhares, 


| 4 moſtly bought with government bills, and which upon 
4 | | | an 
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BOOK an average did not really coſt 500 livres, (210. 1%. 6d.) 
roſe to 10,000 livres, (4377. os.) payable in bank notes, 
Such was the infatuation of the public, that not only 
Frenchmen but foreigners, and even the moſt ſenſible 
people, ſold their ſtock, their lands, their jewels; to 
play this extraordinary game. Gold and ſilver were 
held in no eſtimation; and nothing but paper currency 
was ſought after. 

Txr1s frenzy multiplied paper credit to ſuch an amazing 
degree; that it circulated to the amount of 6,138,243,590 
livres, (268,548, 157. 17. 3d.) in ſhares of India ftock; or 
in bank notes, though there was aQually in the kingdom 
no more than twelve hundred millions (Son 
ſpecie, at ſixty livres the mark (27. 127. 6d.) 

 Svcn a diſproportion might poſſibly have been born 
| ind a free nation, where it had been brought on by de- 
grees. The citizens, accuſtomed to conſider the nation 
as a permanent and independent body, truſt to its ſecu- 
rity the more readily, as they are ſeldom thoroughly 
acquainted with its powers, and have a good opinion 
of its equity, founded on experience. Upon the ſtrength 
of this favourable prejudice, credit is often ſtretched 
in thoſe ſtates beyond the real reſources and ſecurities 
of the nation. This is not the caſe is an'abſolute mo- 
narchy, eſpecially ſuch as have often broke their en- 
gagements. If an implicit confidence is ſhewn in a fit 
of phrenzy, the effect ceaſes with the cauſe, - Their 
inſolvency ftrikes every eye. The honeſty of the mo- 
narch; the mortgage, the ſtock, every thing appear 
imaginary. The creditor, recovered from his delirium, 
demands his money with a degree of impatience -pro- 
portionable to his uneaſineſs. The —_— of the ſyſ 
tem will corroborate this truth. 
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ed in trade; all perſons were farbidden ts keep byabit B 00K 
more than Gve hundred livres (ard. 175. 64.) in ſpecie. \ N 


An ediẽt was publiſhed, importing ſeveral ſucceſſive 
diminutions in the value of the coin. This had the 
deſired effect; people were now in no hurry to draw 
their money from the bank; on the contrary, in leſs 
than a month they brought in caſh to the amount of 
forty-four million, ſix hundred, ninety-ſix thouſand, 
one hundred, and ninety livres (1-95 $,458% 6 _ 36) 1 in 
ſpecie, at eighty livres (3/. 107. the mark. Ar 
As this infatuation could not be laſting, i it was inde 
ed expedient to leſſen: the diſproportion between paper 
and money, by reducing the bank bills to half their their 
value, and the ſhares to five-ninths: - The ſtandatd for 
the coin was fixed at eighty-two livres ten fols (3. Tar. 
2d. f.) the mark. This operation, the moſt rational, 
perhaps, that could have been deviſed in ths: critical 
ſituation of affairs, completed the general confuſion. 
The conſternation was univerſal; every one imagined 


he had loſt half his fortune, and was in a hurry to call 
in the remainder, The bank had no ſtock, and the 
ſtock- brokers found they had only been graſping at ſha- 


dows. The foreigners, who had realized their paper 
at firſt, and carried off one- third of the ready money 
of the kingdom, were the leaſt loſers. The hopes 
which the government had conceived of paying off the 
national debt diſappeated with Law, and there remain- 
ed no ſolid monument of the ſyſtem, but an India Com- 
pany, whoſe. ſhares were fixed by the liquidation of 
1723, to the number of fifty-ſixi thouſand, but by ſub- 


ſequent eyents were reduced to fifty thouſand, tree bun- | 


dred, fixty-eight, and four-tenths.-''; 1 
UnFroRrTUNATELY: they preſerved the — of 


the ſeveral companies out of which this new one had 
been * prerogative made them neither 


wiſe 
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B © OK wiſe nor powerful: it confined the negro: trade, any 
IV. ſtopped the progreſs: of the ſugar colonies. Moſt of 


their privileges ſerved only to-authorife odious ſt 
lies. The moſt fertile regions upon earth, when in n. 
their hands, were neither peopled nor cultivated. The 1 
ſpirit of finance, which reſtrains purſuits as much as the nt 
commercial ſpirit enlarges them, became the ſpirit a th 
the company, and has continued ever finde. The d. 1 
rectors thought of nothing but making money of the Wl * 
rights ceded to the company in Aſia; Africa, and Ame. al 
rica, It became a ſociety of farmers rather than x 
trading company. Nothing could poſhbly be ſaid in le 
praiſe of their adminiſtration, had they not been fo ho- 1 
neſt as to pay off the debts accumulated in India for (a 
century paſt; and had they not taken tare to ſecure — 
Pondicherry: againſt any invaſion, by ſurrounding it {Ml ** 
with walls. Their trade was but poor and precariots WM . 
F. till Orry was appointed to —— * Kae D 
( the nation. * 
| Great fue THAT upright and difntereted misidker cates MN b 
ceſs of the miſh upon his virtues, by a harſhneſs of temper which WM <* 
French in he ſhewed in a manner hot moch to the credit of the A 


nation. One day that a fend was upbtaiding him ſor 
| his rudeneſs, he anſwered, How:'con it be tber wt NN ſu 
[| of a: butilyed people I ſte in 4 day, fiſty take! mr for'a © (5 
j feel en fifty for a knave. He had x brother cated if b 
1 Fulvy,, who was lefs rigid in his prindiples, but hid 
'S more affability, and greater capacity. He intruſted 
| him with the concerns of the f "WER on 
. not but thrive in ſueh hands. 

| NoTwiTH8TANDING the ene 


relie of the ſyſtem; notwithſtanding the nuthority of 
the Sorbonne, which had decided that the dividend 


| INH ſhares came under the denomination of uſury ; 
notwith- 
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notwithſtanding the blindneſs of a nation credulous B © O K 
enough not to be ſhocked at ſo abſurd a deciſion, yet 


ſtill the two brothers found means to convince Cardi- 
nal Fleury that it was right effectually to ſupport the 
India Company, They eyen prevailed upon that mi- 
niſter, who was ſometimes too parſimonious, to laviſh 
the king's favours upon this eſtabliſhment. The care 
of ſuperintending its trade , and increaſing its powers, 
was afterwards committed to ſeveral perſons of known 
abilities, RA . : 
Dumas was ſent to Pondicherry, He ſoon obtained 
leave of the court of Delhi to coin money; which pri- 
vilege was worth four or five hundred thouſand livres 
(about 19,7000. on an average) a year. He obtained a 
ceſſion of the territory of Karical, which entitled him 
to a conſiderable ſhare in the trade of Tanjour. Some 
time after, a hundred thouſand Marattas invaded the 
Decan. They attacked the nabob of Arcot, who 
was vanquiſhed and flain. His family and ſeveral of his 
ſubjeQs took refuge in Pondicherry. They were re- 
ceived with all the kindneſs due to allies in diſtreſs. Ra- 
gogi Bouſſola, the general of the viQorious army, de- 
manded, that 'they ſhould be delivered up to him, and 
further required the payment of 1,200,000 livres 
(52, 500l.) by virtue of a tribute, which he pretended 
the French had formerly ſubmitted to. Ren 
Dunas made anſwer ; that ſo long as the Moguls 
had been maſters. of that country, they had 'alws\ 
treated the French with the reſpect due to one of the 
moſt illuſtrious tations in the world, which took a pride 
in ber turn in protecting her benefaQtors ; that it was 
not in the nature of that magnanimous nation to deliver 
up a number of women and children, and of unforth- 
nate and defenceleſs then, to ſte them put to death; 
that the fugitives thin io thi town were under the pro- 
0 1 * 44 84 ' - tection 
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to be the protector of the diſtreſſed; that every French. 
man in Pondicherry would gladly 421 in their defence; 
and that it was as much as his head was worth, if bis 
ſpvereign was to know that he had ſo much as liſtened 
to the mention of a tribute. He added that he was 


ready to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and if 


he was overpowered, he would get on board his ſhips, 
and return to Europe. That Ragogi might conſider of 
it, and ſee whether he choſe to expoſe his army to ut- 


ter deſtruction, when the moſt he could get by it was 


to take poſſeſſion of a heap of ruins. 
Tux Indians had not been accuſtomed to hear the 


French talk with ſo much dignity. This boldneſs ſtag- 
gered the general of the Marattas, and after ſome ne- 
gociations ſkilfully carried on, he determined to keep 
peace with Pondicheriy. 


_ Writsr Dumas was procuring wealth and reſped 


to the company, the government ſent la ap 
to the iſle of France. 


Ar the time of their firſt navigations to India, the 


- Portugueſe had diſcovered to the eaſt, of Madagaſcar, 

between the 19th and 20th degrees of latitude, three 
iſlands, to which they gave, the names of Maſcarenhs, 
Terné and Rodrigue. There they found neither men 
nor quadrupeds, and attempted no ſettlement upon ei- 
ther of the iſlands. The moſt, weſtern of them, 
vhich they bad named Maſcarenhas, ſerved as a re- 
- fuge about the yeat 1665 to ſome Frenchmen, who be- 
fore were ſettled at Madagaſcar. There they found 


an extent of ſixty miles in length and forty-five | in 
"breadth, full of mountains, and but few plains. At fir 
they bred cattle, and afterwards they cultivated Euro- 
pean corn, Aſiatic and African fruits, and ſome vege- 
tables fit for that mild climate. The health, plenty and 
freedom they enjoyed, induced ſevetal ſailors belonging 


10 
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to the ſhips that touched there for refreſhments, to come BOOK 
and live amongſt them. Induſtry brought on popula- 74, 


tion. In 1718, they procured ſome coffee-trees from 
Arabia, which ſucceeded tolerably well, though the 
fruit had loſt much of its flavour. This culture, and 
other laborious employments, were performed by ſlaves 
from the coaſt of Africa, or from Madagaſcar. Then 
the iſland, which had changed its name from Maſca- 
renhas to the Ifle of Bourbon, became an important ob- 
je& to the company. In 1763, the population amount- 
ed to 4627 white people, and 15149 blacks; the cattle 
conſiſted of 8702 beeves, 4084 ſheep, 7405 goats, 7619 
hogs. Upon an extent of 125909 acres of cultivated 
land, they gathered as much caſſava as would feed their 
ſlaves, 1135000 pound weight of corn, 844100 pounds 
of rice, 2879100 pounds of rhaize, and 2535100 pounds 
of coffee, which the company bought up at ſix ſols 
(about 3d.) a- pound. 

UNFORTUNATELY this valuable poſſeſſion has no 
harbour. This inconvenience determined the French 
to attempt a ſettlement on the ifland of Cerne, where 
the Portugueſe had, as uſual, left ſome quadrupeds and 
fowls for the benefit of ſuch of their ſhips as ſhould 
ſhould chance to call there. The Dutch, who after- 
wards took poſſeſſion of it, forſook it for fear of multi- 
plying their ſettlements too much. The iſland was un- 
inhabited when the French landed there in 1720, and 
changed its name from Mauritius to the iſle of France, 
which it ſt ill bears. 

Tus firſt inhabitants that were ſent thither, came 
over from Bourbon, and there they were forgotten for 
hfteen years, They only formed as it were a corps de 
garde, with orders to hang out a French flag, to in- 
form all nations that the iſland had a maſter. The 
company, long undetermined, decided at laſt for the 

Vo“. I. H h keeping 
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B O O * keeping it, and in 1735, la Bourdonnais was commil 
ſioned to improve it. 


THis man, who has ſince been ſo hows, Was We 


at St. Malo, and had been at ſea from the age of ten 


years; all his voyages had been proſperous, and in 
every one he had ſignalized himſelf by ſome extraordi- 
nary action. He had reconciled the Arabs and the Por- 
, tugueſe, who were juſt going to murder one another in 
the road of Mocha: and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the war at Mahé. He was the firſt Frenchman who 
ever thought of ſending armed veſſels into the. Indian 
ſeas. He was known to be equally ſkilful in the art of 
ſhip- building, as. in that of navigating and defending a 
ſhip. His ſchemes bore the mark of genius, nor were 
his views contracted by the cloſe attention he paid to all 
the minute particulars of whatever plan he undertook. 
Difficulties did but quicken his activity, and diſplay his 
talent for diſpoſing the men under his command to the 
beſt advantage. Nothing was ever laid to his charge 
but an immoderate paſſion for riches ; and it muſt be 
| confeſſed he was not over ſcrupulous as to the means of 
acquiring them. 

He was no ſooner arrived at the Iſle of France, than 
he made it his buſineſs to acquire every information he 
could concerning it. He found it to be 31890 toiſes in 
its greateſt diameter, 22124. in its greateſt breadth, and 
432680 acres in ſurface. The greater part of this 
ground was covered with almoſt impenetrable foreſts, 
and with mountains not above 400 toiſes high. Moſt 

of theſe hills were full, of reſervoirs of water, which 
poured down in ſtreams upon a dark grey earth, entire- 
ly full of holes, and for the moſt part ſtany. 

Tux ſea coaſt was what la Bourdonnais chiefly at- 

| tended to, and his principal obſervations related to the 
two harbours he found there. He thought the harbour 
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count of the regular and high | winds, which make it 
impoſſible, or at leaſt very difficult, to ſail out of it 
any ſeaſon of the year. That on the north-weſt he 
found far preferable, though the ſhips muſt get to it 
through a narrow channel, between two flats, and then 
be towed in, and though it will ſcarcely N above 
thirty-five or forty ſhips. 

As ſoon as la Bourdonnais had taken theſe neceſſary 
informations, he endeavoured to inſtil a ſpirit of emula- 
tion into the firſt coloniſts on the iſland, who were quite 
diſcouraged at the negle& with which they had been 
treated, and to reduce to ſome ſubordination the va- 
grants lately arrived from the mother country, He made 
them cultivate rice and wheat, for the food of the Eu- 
ropeans, and caſſava, which he had brought from Bra- 
zil for the ſlaves. They were to be furniſhed from 
Madagaſcar with meat for the daily conſumption of the 
richer inhabitants and of ſea-faring men, till the cattle 
they had procured from thence ſhould have multiplied 
ſo conſiderably, as to prevent the neceſſity of importing 
any more. A poſt which he had eſtabliſhed on the * 
tle iſland of Rodrigue, abundantly ſupplied the 
with turtle. Here, ſhips going to India ſoon found al 
the refreſhments and conveniences they wanted after a 
tedious paſſage. Three ſhips were fitted out, one of 
which carried 500 tons burden. If the founder had not 


the ſatisfaction of bringing the colony to the utmoſt de- 


gree of proſperity it was capable of, at leaſt he had the 
credit of having diſcovered what degree of importance 
it might acquire in able hands. 

Turck improvements, however, though they ſeems 
ed to be owifi to enchantment, did not meet with the 
approbation 
in them, and 


Bourdonnais was compelled to juſtify 
Hb himſelf, 


hoſe who were principally concerned 
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B Oo OK himſelf, One of the directors was aſking him one day 

IV. bo it tame about that he had done the company's 
buſineſs ſo ill, and his own ſo well. Becauſe, faid he, 
I have done thine according to my own judgment, and thit- 
of the cumpuny according to your directions. ; 

Gxkar men have been always more uſeful to the 

public, than large bodies of men. Nations and ſocieties 
are but the inſtruments of men of genius: theſe have 
been the true founders of ftates and colonies, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland and England, owe their conqueſts 
and ſettlements abroad to able warriors, experienced 
ſeamen, and legiſlators of ſuperior talents. France eſ- 
pecially is mote indebted to ſome fortunate individuals, 
than to the form of her government. One of thoſe 
eminent men had juſt been fixing two important iſlands 
of Aftica under the dominion of France; another fill 
more extraordinary perſon, whoſe name was Dupleix, 
added ſplendor to the French name in Aſia. 
Hx was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, where 
he ſuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. That 

ſettlement, though on the fitteſt ſpot in the world for 
gteat cotrimercial undertakings, had been but in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, till he had the management of it. 
The tompany was not able to ſend any great ſtock, and 
the agents Who went over there without any fortune, 
had not beet able to avall themſelves of the liberty that 
wis given them of advaticing their own private affairs, 
as they were allowed to do. The activity of the new 
governor, who broaght an ample fortune the reward of 
ten years ſucceſsful labours, ſoon ſpread throughout the 
colony. In a country overflowing with ker, they 
ſoon found credit, when once they ſne id meln 
deſerving of it. In a ſhott time, Ch cage 
came the wonder of its neighbouts, ext 
envy of its rivals. Dupleix, who had Wgagted the * 
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of the French in his vaſt ſpeculations, opened freſh B * 
ſources of commerce all over the Mogul's dominions, — 
and as far as Thibet. On his arrival be had not found 
à ſingle ſloop, and he fitted out fifteen armed veſſels at 
once. Theſe ſhips carried on trade in different places 
in India. Some he ſent, out to the Red Sea, to the 1 
Gulph of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to the Maldisia, 
and Manilla Iſlands, and to all the ſeas where there was | 
a poſſibility of trading to advantage. | 
Durrzix had for twelve years ſupported the hoggur | 
of the French name on the Ganges, and increaſed both 
public and private fortunes, when he was called to Pon- 
dicherry to take upon him the general ſuperintendency 
of all the company's affairs in India. They were then 
in a more flouriſhing condition than they had ever yet 
been, or have ever heen ſince for that year the re- 
turns —— to twenty four millions (1 o, g.). 
Had they continued to act prudently, had they confided 
more in two ſuch men as Dupleix and la Bourdongais, 
they would probably have acquired ſuch power as would 
not have been eafily deſtroyed, | 11115 nt it or 
LA Bou RDONNAIs foreſaw an approaching rupture 
with England; and propoſed a ſcheme which would 
have ſecured to the French the ſovereignty of the ſecs 
in Aſia, during the Whole courſe of the wat. He was 
convinced that which ever nation ſhould firſt take up 
arms in India, would have a maniſeſt advantage over 1 bad 
the other. He therefore deſired to haue 3 ſqu ada, „ 
of with which he ſhould; ſail to the Ile of France, and 
he there wait till hoſtilities began. From this. place he 
was ig go and cruize in the ſtraits of Sunda, where 
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mol F paſs that are going io, or coming from 

5 Chia Thee he would have intercepted all the Eng- 

the liſh ff ſaved the French. He would even have 

reſt ſeized ſmall er which England: 555 
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BOOK into thoſe very latitudes, and having thus made himſelf 


maſter of the Indian ſeas, would have ruined all the 
Engliſh ſettlements in thoſe parts. 

Tn miniſtry approved of this plan, and granted bu 
1.0 men of war, with which he ſet ſail. 

Hx had ſcarcely ſet ſail, when the directors, bg 
offended at their being kept in the dark as to the deſti- 
nation of the ſquadron, and at the expences it had o- 
caſioned them, and jealous of the advantage this would 
give to a man who, in their opinion, was already too 
independent, exclaimed againſt this armament as they 
had done before, and declared it to be uſeleſs, They 
were, or pretended to be, ſo fully convinced of the neu- 
trality that would be obſerved in India between the two 
companies, that they perſuaded the miniſter into that 
opinion, when la Bourdonnais was no longer preſent to 
animate him and guide his inexperience. 

Trex court of Verſailles was not aware that 4 power 
ſupported chiefly by trade, would not eaſily be induced 
to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of the Indian Ocean; 
and that if ſhe either made or liſtened to any propoſals 
of neutrality, it muſt be only to gain time. They were 
not aware that, even ſuppoſing ſuch an agreement 
was made bona fide on both ſides, a © thouſand un- 
foreſeen events might interrupt it. They were not 
aware that the object propoſed could never be fully 
anſwered; becauſe the Tea-forces- of both nations; not 


being bound by any private agreement made between 


two companies, would: attack their ſhips in che Euro- 
pean ſeas.” They were not aware that in the cblonies 
themſelves they would make preparations rd a. 
gainſt a ſurprise ; that theſe precautions r. reate 
miſtruſt'on*both! fides3! and that” miſtruſt brin 
on an open rupture; Alf theſe partieulars Were ul _ 
ceived by them) and the . 


n ef lities 
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lities began, and the loſs of almoſt every French ſhip * O K 


going to India, ſnewed too late which of the two was 
the moſt judicious ſyſtem of politics. 

La BouRDONNAIS was as deeply affected for the 
errors that had occaſioned the misfortunes of the nation, 
as if he had been guilty of them himſelf, and applied 
wholly to remedy them. Without magazines, without 
proviſions, without money, he found means by his at- 
tention and perſeverance to make up a ſquadron, com- 
poſed of a ſixty gun ſhip, and five merchantment arm- 
ed for war. He dared to attack the Engliſh ſquadron ; 
he beat them, purſued and forced them to quit the coaſt 
of Coromandel; he then beſieged and took Madraſs, the 
firſt of the Engliſh ſettlements. The victor was prepar- 
ing for freſh; expeditions, which were certain and eaſy; 
but he was oppoſed with an obſtinacy, which coſt 
9,05 7, 00 livres (396,24 3/. 155.), Which was the ſti- 
pulated ranſom of the city excluſive of the n 
which muſt neceſſarlily follow this event. 

THE company was then governed by two * * 
king's commiſſaries, who were irreconcileable enemies. 
The directors and the ſubalterns had taken part in the 
quarrel, according as their inelination or their intereſt 
led them. The two factions were extremely incenſed 
againſt each other. That which had cauſed la Bour- 
donnais's ſquadron to be taken from him, was enraged 
to ſee that he had found reſources in himſelf, to ward 
off every blow that was aimed at him. There is good 
reaſon to believe, that this faction purſued him to In- 
dia, and inſtilled the poiſon of jealouſy into the heart of 
Dupleix, Two men formed to eſteem and love each 
other, M adorn the French name and to deſcend toge- 
ther tp poſterity, became the vile tools of an animoſity -- = 
in which they were not the leaſt intereſted. Dupleix = 
oppoſed la Bourdonnais, and made him loſe much time. * 
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$0.0 O K The latter, after having ſtaid too late on the coaſt of 


— 


Views of 
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Coromandel, waiting for the ſuccours which had been 
unneceſſarily delayed, ſaw his ſquadron deſtroyed by a 
ſtorm. A diviſion aroſe amongſt his men. So man 
misfortunes brought on by the intrigues of Dupleix, 
determined la Boutdonnais to return to Europe, where 
a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his glorious ſer- 
vices, and the end of all the hopes which- the nation 
had built upon his great talents. The Engliſh; deliver- 
ed from that formidable enemy in India, and reeruited 
by great ſuccours, found themielves in a condition to 
attack the French in their turn, and eh 
ſiege io Pondicherty. 

DueLzix then made amends for vaſt errors. Rede 
fended the town with great {kill and bravery; and after 
the trenches had been opened ſix weeks, the Englih 
were forced to raiſe the ſiege. The news of the peace 
arrived ſoon after, and all hoſtilities ceaſed wn the 
companies of both nations. 

Tux taking of Madraſs, the a 1 of la 
Bourdonnais, and the raiſing of the ſiege of Pondicher- 
ry, gave the Indian nations a high opinion - of che 
French, and they were teſpected in thoſe parts as the 
firſt and greateſt of the European powers. 

Durrxix endeavoured te avail himſelf of this 
ſition, and took care to-procure great and ſolid — 
tages for his nation. Ia order to judge rightly of his 
project, we muſt lay before the reader a WWW 
the ſtate of Indoſtan at that time. 


Ir we may credit uncertain aide that gde rich 


the French country tempted the firſt conquerors of the world; But, 


to aggran- 
dize them - W 


whether Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, or Darius, did 


ſelves. Ac- or did not carry their arms through that large partion 
of the globe, certain it is, that it proved an inexhanſti- 
** fund of fictions and n. for the firſt Greeks. 


That 


count of 


Indoſtan. 
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That people, ever credulous, becauſe they were always B 6 K 
carried away by their imagination, were ſo enchanted Cannes 
with theſe marvellous ſtories, that they ſtill gave <redit 
to them, even in * more enlightened ages of the re- 
public. 

Ir we conſider this matter according to the principles 
of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that a pure air, whole- 
ſome food, and great frugality, had early multiplied 
men to a prodigious degree in Indoſtan. They were 
acquainted with laws, civil government and arts, whilft 
the reſt of the earth was deſert and favage. Wiſe and 
beneficial inftitutions preſerved theſe people from cor- 
ruption, and their only care was to enjoy the gifts of 
the earth and of the climate. If from time to time 
their morals were tainted in ſome of theſe ſtates, the 
throne was immediately ſubverted; and when Alexan- 
der entered theſe regions, he found: very few kings, and 
many freecities. 

A couNnTRY divided into adheres little ſtates, 
ſome of which were popular, and others enſlaved, could 
not make a very formidable reſiſtance againſt the hero 
of Macedonia, His progreſs was rapid, and he would 
have ſubdued the whole country, had not death ſtopped 
his career in the midſt of his triumphs. | 

By following this conqueror in his expeditions, the 
Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obſcure-man who had no claim but from his talents, 
collected a numerous army, and drove the Macedonians 
out of the provinces they had invaded. The deliverer 
of his country then made himſelf maſter of it, and 
united all Tndoftan under his dominion. How long he 
reigned, or hat was the duration of the empire he had 
founded, is not known. © 

Ar the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over-ran India, as they did many other parts of the 

world. 
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BOOK world. They ſubjeQed ſome few iſlands to their domi- 
IV. nion, but, content with trading peaceably on the con- 
tinent, they made but few ſettlements on it. 

THREE centuries after this, ſome barbarians of their 

religion, who came out from Khoraſſan headed by 
Mahmoud, attacked India on the north fide, and ex- 
tended their depredations as far as Guzarat. 'They car- 
ried off immenſe ſpoils from thoſe wealthy provinces, 
and buried them under _ in their wretched and 
barren deſerts. | 1! | 

THresE calamities were not yet forgotten, when 
Gengiſkan, who with his 'Tartars had ſubdued the great- 
eſt part of Aſia, brought his victorious army to the | 
weſtern coaſts of India; This was about the year 1200, | 
It is not known what part this conqueror and his de- 
ſcendants took in the affairs of Indoſtan. Probably, b 
they did not concern themſelves much about them, for 
it appears that ſoon after, the Patans reigned over this 
fine country. 

THEsE are ſaid to have bane Arabian merchants ſet- 
tled on the coaſts of Indoſtan, who taking advantage of 
the weakneſs of the ſeveral kings and nations who had 
admitted them, eaſily ſeized upon ſeveral provinces, 
and founded a vaſt empire, of which Delhi was the 
capital, Under their dominion, India was happy; be- 
cauſe men educated to trade, had not brought along 
with them that ſpirit of devaſtation and rapine, which 
commonly attends invaders. 

Tux Indians had ſcarce had time to acouliats them- 
ſelves to a foreign yoke, when they were once more 
forced to change maſters. Tamerlane, who came from 


, great Tartary, and was already famous for his cruelties J 
bb and his victories, marched to the north ſide of Indoſtan, the 
1 at the end of the fourteenth century, with a triumphant WW 

4,4 and eee de army. He ſecured the northern pro- Lil 
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ſouthern parts to his lieutenants, ., He ſeemed determi- 
ned to ſubdue all India, when on à ſudden he turned 
his arms againſt Bajazet, overcame and dethroned that 
prince; and by the union of all his conqueſts,” found 
himſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace that extends from 
the delicious coaſt of Smyrna, to the fortunate borders 
of the Ganges. After his death, bloody wars deprived 
his poſterity of his rich ſpoils: Babar, the ſixth de- 
ſcendant of one of his nn n ſurvived to 2 
ſerve his name. 

Tn Ar young prince derne up in ſloth * luxury, 
reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor had ended 
his days. The Uſbeck Tartars dethroned him, and 
conſtrained him to take refuge in the Cabuliſtan. Ran- 
guildas, the goveruor of the province, received him 
kindly, and gave him an a FG [ln 257 701100 

Tunis wife man addreſſed him in the following man⸗ 


rer: It is not towards the north where vengeance 


© would naturally call thee, that thy ſteps muſt be di- 
*« reed, , Soldiers enervated by the pleaſures of India, 
could not without temerity attack warriors famous 
for their courage and their victories. Heaven has 
conducted thee to the banks of the Indus, in order to 
* fix upon thy brow, one of the richeſt diadems of the 
* univerſe, Caſt thine eyes on Indoſtan. That empire, 
* torn in pieces by the inceſſant wars of the Indians 
« and Patans, calls for, a maſter... It is in thoſe delight- 
ful regions that thou muſt eſtabliſh a new monarchy, 
and raiſe thy glory aan that of . nee 
0 Tamerlane. wt) 

Tris judicious, advice — a &rong impreſſion; on 
the mind of, Babar- A plan of uſurpation was traced 
dut without, loſs. of time, and purſued with activity and 
Kill a attended the execution. The northern 

provinces, 
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B O O K provinces, not excepting Delhi, ſubmitted after ſome 
IV. | reſiſtance, and thus a fugitive monarch had the honour 
of laying the foundation of the power of the © Mogul 
Tartars, which ſubſiſts to this day. 
Tux preſervation of this conqueſt required a Gn of 
government. 'That which Babar found eftabliſhed in 
India was a kind of deſpotiſm, merely relative to dil 
matters, tempered by cuſtoms, forms and opinion; in 
a word, adapted to that mildneſs which theſe nation 
derive from the influence of the climate, and from the 
more powerful influence of religious tenets. To this 
peaceable conſtitution, Babar ſubſtituted a violent, and 
military deſpotiſm, ſuch 'as might be D from 4 
conquering and barbarous nation. 
 RanGviLDAs was long witneſs to the power of the 
new ſovereign, and exulted in the ſucceſs of his own 
councils, The recollection of the ſteps he had taken 
to place his maſter*s ſon upon the throne, filled his foul 
with heart · felt ſatisfa ction. One day, as he was praying 
in the temple, he heard a Banian, who ſtood by him, 
cry out, O God! thou ſeeſt the ſufferings of my MW " 
„ 'brethren, We are a prey to a young man who con- 
t ſiders us as his property, which he may ſquander and ſo 
+ conſume as he pleaſes.” Among the many children WM pc 
& who eall upon thee from theſe vaſt regions, one op- th. 
5 preſſes all the reſt: avenge us of the tyrant; avenge an 
«us of the traitors who have placed him on the In 
4 throne, wida, Fererht whether Ks was 24 Juk the 
„% man. F mc 
- RANGUILDAS; aſtoniſhed, 0 near to the Banian,W of 
and ſaid z * O thou, who curſeſt my old age, hear me. Bo- 
4 « If I am guilty, my conſcience has miſled me. When ſuc 
1 « [reſtored the inheritance to the ſon of my ſovereign, 
a : % when J expoſed my life and fortune to eftabliſh his 


| 16 9 God is my witneſs that I thought I'was 
n 8 cc Ging 
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« aQing in conformity to his wiſe decrees; and at the BO OK 


very inſtant when I heard thy prayer, I was again 8 
« thanking heaven for granting me, in my latter days, 
« thoſe two greateſt of bleſſings, reſt and glory.“ 

„% GLORY ?. cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguildas, 
e that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to actions 
« which are only ſplendid, without being uſeful to 
% mankind. Alas | what advantages did you procure 
to Indoſtan, when you crowned the fon of an uſurper ? 
„Had you previouſly examined whether he was ca- 
« pable of doing good, and whether he would have 
* the will and reſolution. to be juſt? You ſay, you 
have reſtored to him the inheritance of his fathers, as 
« if men could be bequeathed and poſſeſſed like lands 
and cattle, Pretend not to glory, O Ranguildas! or 
« if you look for gratitude, go and ſeek it in the heart 
* of Babar; he owes it to you. You have bought it 
dear enough; the price has been the happineſs of a 
* whole nation. | 

BaBAR, however, whilſt he was bringing his ſubjects 
under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care to limit its au- 

thority, and to draw up his inſtitutes with ſo much 
force, that his ſucceſſors, though abſolute, could not 
poſſibly be unjuſt. The prince was to be the judge of 
the people and the arbiter of the ſtate ; but his tribunal 
and his council were to be held in the public ſquare. 
Injuſtice and tyranny love darkneſs in order to conceal 
themſelves from their intended victims. But when the 
monarch's actions are to be ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of his ſubjects, it is a ſign he intends them nothing but 
good. Openly to inſult a number of men aſſembled, is 
ſuch an outrage as even a tyrant would bluſh at. 

Tux principal ſupport of his authority was a body of 
four thouſand men, who ſtiled themſelves the firſt Naves 
of the prince. Out of this body were choſen the Om- 

rahs, 
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B O OK rahs, that is to ſay, thoſe perſons who compoſed: the 


emperor's councils, and on whom he beſtowed lands, 
diſtinguiſhed by great privileges. Theſe ſort of poſſeſ- 
ſions always reverted to the crown. It was on this con- 
dition that all great offices were given. So true it is, 
that deſpotiſm enriches its ſlaves only to ſtrip them. 

GREAT intereſt, however, was made for the place 
of Omrah. Whoever aſpired to the government of 4 
province, made this the object of his ambition. To 
prevent any projects the governors might form for their 
own aggrandizement or independence, they always had 
overſeers placed about them, who were not in the leaſt 
ſubje& to them, and who were commiſſioned to inſped 
the uſe they made of the military force they were en- 
truſted with, to keep the conquered Indians in awe, 


The fortified towns were frequently in the hands ef 


officers,- who were accountable to none but the court. 
That ſuſpicious court often ſent for the governor, and 
either continued or turned him out, as it happened to 
ſuit her fluctuating policy. Theſe viciſſitudes were 
grown ſo common, that a new governor coming out of 
Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his face turned 
towards the city, waiting, as he ſaid, to 8 bis ſucceſſor 
come out, 

Tux form of government, however, was not the 
ſame throughout the empire. The Moguls had leti 
ſeveral Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their ſovereignties, 
and even with a power of tranſmitting them. to their 
deſcendents. They governed according to the laws of 
the country, though accountable to a nabob appointed 
by the court. They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to conform to the conditions ſtipulated with their 
anceſtors at the time of the conqueſt. 

THz conquering nation muſt not have committed 


any conſiderable ravages, ſince it does not yet conſtitute 
more 
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more then a 'tenth part of the population of India. B 0 © . 
There are a hundred millions of Indians to ten millions 


of Tartars. The two nations have never intermixed. 
None but Indians are farmets and artificers. They alone 
live in the country, and carry on the manufactures. 


The Mohammedans are to be found in the capital, at 


court, in great cities, in camps and armies. 

Ir appears, that at that period when the Moguls 
entered Indoſtan, they found no private property. All 
the lands belonged to the Indian princes ; and it may 
eaſily be imagined that ſavage conquerors ſunk in ig- 
norance and avarice, did not rectify this abuſe, which 
is the ytmoſt ſtretch of arbitrary power. That portion 
of the lands of the empire which the new ſovereigns 
call their own, was. divided. into large governments, 
which were called ſubah-ſhips. The ſubahs, who 
were entruſted with the civil and military government, 
were alſo appointed to receive the revenues. This they 
committed to the care of the nabobs, whom they eſ- 
tabliſhed throughout their ſubah-ſhips.; and theſe again 
truſted this buſineſs to private farmers, whoſe imme- 
diate buſineſs it was to cultivate the lands. 


C price of a leaſe. They drew up a deed, called jama- 
" bandi, which was depoſited in the chancery of the pro- 
vince ; after which the farmers went, each in his own 
diſtri, to look for huſbandmen, and advanced them 
conſiderable ſums to enable them to ſow the ground. 


* After harveſt, the farmers remitted the produce of 


their leaſe to the nabob's: officers. The nabob deli. 
* rered it to the ſubah, and the ſubah poured it into the 
emperor's/treaſures. The leaſes were commonly for 
ned balf the produce of the land ; the other half went to 


itute | | | pay 


AT the beginning of their year, which is in June, 
the nabob's officers agreed with the farmers for the 
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pay the charges of culture, to enrich the farmers and 
to feed the labourers. In this ſyſtem were compriſed, 
not only grain, which is the principal crop, but all o- 
ther produdions of the earth. Betel, ſalt, bees 
were all farmed in the ſame manner. 

'THERE were alſo ſome cuſtom-houſes, ** ſome du- 
ties upon the public markets; but no poll-tax, or any 
tax upon induſtry. It had not entered the heads of 
thoſe arbitrary rulers, to demand any thing of men 
who had nothing left them. The weaver fitting at his 
loom, worked without ſolicitude, and mary] Ws 20g 
the fruit of his labour. 

Tis liberty extended to every kind of * 
They were truly the property of private perſons, who 


were not accountable to any perſon for them. - They 
could diſpoſe of them in their life-time ; and: aſtet 


their death, they devolved to their offspring. The 


houſes of artificers, the town-houſes with the kitle 


gardens belonging to them, were likewiſe - accounted 
private property. 'They were hereditary and might 
be ſold. ER | g 

Ix the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared be- 
fore the Cothoal. The conditions of the bargain were 
drawn up in writing, and the Cothoal affixed his ſeal 
to the deed, to make it authentic. 

Taz ſame formality was obſerved with regard to the 
purchaſe of ſlaves; that is, of thoſe unfortunate men, 
who, under the preſſure of poverty, choſe rather to be 
in bondage to one man who allowed them a ſubſiſtence, 
than to live under that general ſlavery, in which they 
had no means of procuring the neceſlaries of life. They 
then ſold themſelves for a ſum of money, and this was 
tranſaQed in preſence of the Gothoal, that the maſter's 


F property might not be conteſted. - N 
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Ts Cotioul' was # kind'of notary public. There B © g K 
was one ir e,, munufacture. It was before him that "WAY 


the few deeds were tranſadtet, which the nature of ſuck 
2 governwent would: admit of. Another offfcer, cal- 
led! Jemdar, deridec all differences that aroſe Between 
min and man, and s detifions were almbif aways 
definitive, unleſs the ctuſe was & very important 
one; or onleſe the aggrievet? party wis rich enbugtr to 
pay for having it reverſed at the rfabots court. The 
Jemidur was hkewiſe intruſted with the police. He hatf 
a power of inflicting ſlight puniſhments ; but all capi- 
tal offences were reſerved for the judgment of the na- 
bob, as he Alone hud 4 right! to protionnice ſeritence off 
death. ' | 
$u cw governmonty which wur no better” tan a 
ſubordinate deſporiſy: from the tlirvtie down to the 
meaneft. officer,- could: Have no other ſpring than 4 co- 
ercive power conſtuntiy exerted. Accordimgly, as ſbon 
as the rainy ſeuſom was over, the motmurth quitted His 
czpital and reſiet in · the cump. The nabobs, tlle ra jus, 
and the principab officers were ſummonetf to attend 2 
e adi in this manner he proete dd through alf the prov in- 
re e ſucceſſively/ifwartibe*pority; wich did not, howe- 
e er, e wude politicaBicraft, One great man was often 
employed to oppreſs another. The moſt 6dious refine< 
ment of deſpotiſm is eHat'of dlviding its ſfives· Theſe 
diviſions'were ſomented by informets, publicly Kept by 
the prince, w HH were continally ſpreading” alarm and 
tron Theſe" informers were always choſen among 
perſons of the firſt ram. Corruptioꝶ is then at its height, 
vhen power caniconfer-nobility on fat id mean. 
RVR N year, the gent Mogul ſet out on His progreſa, 
more: aA coriquerbr than as 4 ſovereign, Hl went to 
uminiſter juſtice ir-the/provinces, as if He was going to 
Plunder therm, andemrintilneti his autHority by à parade 
« military force, which makes arbitrary government a 
Vox. I. Li ' perpetual 
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B wy K perpetual war. This manner of governing, though 


De a 4 


with legal forms, 1s very dangerous for the monarch, 
So long as the people feel their wrongs, only through 
the channel of thoſe who are inveſted with his authori- 
ty, they only murmur, upon the ſuppoſition that the 


| ſovereign is ignorant of them, aud would not ſuffer any 


injuſtice if he knew it : but when the ſovereign gives it 
a ſanction by his preſence and by his own deciſions, 
then all confidence is at an end : the deception vaniſh. 
es: he was a God; now he is an ideot, or a wicked 
man. 

NEvERTHELESsS the Mogul emperors have long en- 
joyed the ſuperſtitious idea the nation had conceived of 
their ſacred character. That outward pomp which 
captivates the people more than juſtice, becauſe men 
are more ſtruck with what dazzles their eyes than with 
what is beneficial to them ; ; the richneſs and elegance 


of the prince's court; the grandeur that ſurrounded 


him in his travels; all this kept up in the minds of 
the people thoſe prejudices of ſervile ignorance, which 
trembles before the idol it has raiſed, The various 
accounts that have been tranſmitted to us of the luxu- 
ry of the moſt brilliant courts in the world, are not to be 
compared to the oſtentatious pomp of the Great Mo- 
gul when he appears before his ſubjects. The ele. 
phants, formerly ſo dreadful in war, but which are be- 
come uſeleſs maſles in an army ſince the introduction 
of gunpowder ; ; theſe immenſe animals that are un- 
known in our climates, give an Aſiatic monarch an air 
of grandeur, of which we have no conception. The 
people fall proſtrate before their majeſtic ſovereign, 
who ſus exalted upon a throne of gold, all glittering 
with precious ſtones, mounted on the haughty 2 
nimal, who proceeds ſlowly, proud to preſent the maſter 


of the great empire to the reſpeQ of ſo many ſlaves 
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Thus by dazzling the eyes of men, or inſpiring B O O K 


them with terror, the Moguls preſerved, and even 
enlarged their conqueſts. Aurengzebe completed them 
by making himſelf maſter of the whole peninſula. 
All Indoſtan, excepting a little ſlip of land along the 
coaſt of Malabar, ſubmitted to that ſuperſtitious and 
barbarous tyrant, who had imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his father, his brother, and his nephews. 

THis execrable deſpot, had made the Mogul power 
an object of deteſtation, but he ſupported it as long as 
he lived. At his death it fell, never to riſe again. The 
uncertainty as to the right of ſucceſſion was the firſt 
cauſe of the diſturbances that aroſe after his demiſe, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Only one law 
was generally acknowledged, that which enaded that 
the ſcepter ſhould never go out of the family of Tamer- 
lane; but every emperor was at liberty to chuſe his ſuc- 
ceſſor, without being obliged to regard the degree of 
conſanguinity. This indefinite right proved a ſource of 
diſcord, Young princes, 'whoſe birth entitled them to 
expect the crown, and who frequently were at the 
head of a province.and an army, ſupported their claim 
ſword in hand, and paid little regard to the will of a 
monarch who was no more. This happened at the 
death of Aurengzebe. His rich ſpoils were ſtained with 


ſprings that reſtrained a militia of twelve hundred thou- 
ſand men' were flackened. Every nabob aimed at be- 
ing independent, at increaſing the contributions raiſed 
upon the people, and leſſening the tributes ſent into the 
emperor's treaſure, No longer was any thing regulat- 
ed by law, all was carried on by caprice or diſturbed 
dy violence. | | | 


Taz 
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blood. In theſe convulſions of the body politic, the 
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B NL Iux education of the young princes. promiſe na te- 
Ga JP medy for all. theſe evils, Left to the cane of women 
| till the age of ſeven, years, tutored afterwards in fome 
religious principles, they went and ſpent in the ſoft in- 
dulgences of a ſeraglio thoſe years of youth and aQtivi- 
ty which ought to be employed in forming the mas, 
and inſtructing him in the knowledge of life. 'They 
took care to enetvate them, that they might have no- 
thing to fear from them, Conſpiracies of children a- 
zainſt their fathers, were. hut top, common; to prevent 
theſe, therefore, the children were deprived of exery 
virtue, leſt they; ould be capable of a, crime. Hence 
that, ſhocking thought of an oriental poet, that. father, 
whilſt, their; ſons, are, living, are fonds/t of, their: grand 
ſons, becauſe they love in them, the enemies of their exe 
mies, 
Tun Moguls bad. retained, nothing of thoſe hapdy 
mapngrs.they bad, braught frami their mountains. Thoſe 
who. were, advanced tg. high, offices, or had acquired 
large. forwunes, remoxed their habitations according to 
the ſeaſqus. In, theſe, moye, on leſs, delightful retreat, 
they; lived.an honſes, buiſt only oficlay, on earahs but the 
wüde breathed, all, the, Afiagic: indulgence. with, ab 
pomp of, the, moſt, corrupted, cquyts, Mberenes men 
cannot. rniſe a laſting; fortune, nor tranſmit: it: ta their poſ. 
terity, they. make, haſte, to crowd all. their ena. 
ments in, the, only ppment they can call che ir O All 
their, pleaſures, and, their very,exiſhence afe.paſſediayay 
in ths midſt of; perfumes and women. 
ITX Magyl «mppive. was in this tate off wea kneſe and 
effeminsc hen it was attached in 17985 by the fam 
Thames Koulirkhan. The innumerable militias of: li. 
dia were diſperſed without reſiſtance before à hundred 
thouſand Perſians, as thoſe very Perſians had formerly 
fled before thirty thouſand Greeks trained up by Alexan- 
* det 
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der. Thamas entered triumphaiitly into Dei; recelv- 
ed the homage of the weak Mahomed, and finding the 
monarch till more ſtupid than his fubjeQ; he ſufferttl 
him to live and returned loaded with ati immehſt bo- 
ty, the ſpoils of Indoſtan. 

 Manomed, deſpiſed by this e8nqueror; was ſtill 
more ſo by his ſubjects. The great men wodld not 
ſerve under à vaſſal of the king bf Perſia, The nabob- 
ſhips became independent, only paying & fmall tribute. 
In vain did the emperor declare that the nuhobs ſhbuld 
ill be removeable, each of them ſtrove With all his 
power to make his dignity hereditary, arid the fwerd de- 
cided every quarrel. The ſubjeQs were conſtanily at wir 
with their maſter, and were not conſideted is febels. 
W hoever could afford to pay a body of ttbops, pretend- 
ed to a ſovereignty. The only formality obſerved was 
to counterfeit the emperor's ſigh manual in 4 ffman or 
warrant of inveſtiture. It was brought to the uſurper, 
who received it on his knees; This farce Was hecefls 
to impoſe upon the people, who had ſtil teſpec wort 
remaining for the family of Tumerlaue, to chboft that 
all authority ſhould; at leaſt; appeat to protect from It. 

Tavs did diſcord, ambition and anarchy fend this 

fine region of Indoftan; Crimes eauly the a at 
be concealed is it was the euſtom of the grunders E 
ver to write but in ambiguous tems, and ts employ 
none but obſcure agents, hn they diſd wsd when 
they found it neceſſary, Murder and polo became 
common crimes, which wete buried in t e dark reef. 
ſes of thoſe imipenetrable places, fulf 6f Satellites, 64 
ver ready to perpetrute the blackeſt as on the ſcaſt 
ſigndl from their maſter. | 

"Tex foreigri troops that were culled fif by ths con- 
tending parties, completed the Hiſeri6s bf this un- 
happy country, They fied off tHe Hth& of the 
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land, or obliged the owners to bury them under ground; 
ſo that the treaſures amaſſed for ſo many ages gradual. 
ly. diſappeared. A general dejeCtion enſued, The 
grounds lay fallow, and the manufaQures ſtood ſill, 
The people would no longer work for foreign plunder. 
ers, or . domeſtic oppreſſors. Want and famine were 
ſoon felt. "Theſe calamities, which for ten years had 
had infeſted the provinces of the empire, began to viſit 
the coaſt of Coromandel. The wiſe Nizam-Al-Myu- 


luck, Subah of the Decan, was now no more. His 


prudence and talents had kept that part of India which 
he commanded in the flouriſhing ſtate. The European 
merchants were apprehenſive that their trade might 
fail when it had loſt that ſupport. They ſaw no re- 
ſource againſt that danger, but to have a territory of 
their own, large enough to contain a number of manu- 
factures ſufficient to make up their ladings. 

DuPLEIx was the firſt who conſidered this as a prac- 
ticable ſcheme. The war had brought many troops 
to Pondicherry, with which he hoped by rapid con- 
queſts, to procure greater advantages than the rival 
nations had obtained by ſteady conduct, and mature de- 
liberation. IT: | | 

Hz had long ſtudied the character of the Moguls, 
their intrigues, their political intereſts. He had acquir- 
ed ſuch knowledge of theſe matters, as might have been 
ſurprizing even in a man brought up at the court of 
Delhi. Theſe informations deeply combined, had con- 
vinced him that it would be in his power to attain 2 
principal influence in the affairs of Indoſtan, poſſibly, to 
manage them as he pleaſed. His daring ſpirit, which 
prompted him to attempt more than he was able to 
perform, gave additional ſtrength io his reflection. 


Nothing terrified him in the great part he propoſed to 


act at the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues from his ba- 
tive country. In vain did his friends repreſent to him 
the 
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dered nothing but the glorious advantage of ſecuring 
to France a new dominion in the heart of Aſia; to en- 
ble her by the revenues annexed to it, to defray the 


charges of trade and the expences of ſovereignty ; 


and even to free her from the tribute which our luxu- 


ry pays to the induſtry of the Indians, by procuring 
rich and numerous cargoes, which ſhould not be bought 
with any exports of money, but from the overflowings 


of the new revenues. Full of this great project, Du- 
pleix eagerly ſeized the firſt opportunity that offered to 
put it in execution, and ſoon took upon him to diſpoſe 
of the ſubahſhip of the Decan and the nabobſhip of the 
Carnatic, in favour of two men who were ready to 
give up any thing he ſhould require. | 

Tux ſubahſhip of the Decan is a vice-royaltry, 


made up of ſeveral provinces, which were formerly ſo 


many independent ſtates, It extends from Cape Como- 


rin to the Ganges. The ſubah has the in ſpection of all 


the Indian princes and all the Mogul governors within 
his juriſdiction; and in his hands are depoſited the con- 
tributions that are deſtined to fill the public treaſure, 
He can compel his ſubalterns to attend him in all mili- 
tary expeditions he may think proper to'make into the 
countries under his dominion, but he muſt not march 
them into a foreign territory, be an expreſs order 
from the emperor. 

Tux ſubahſhip of the Decan becoming vacant in 
1748, Dupleix, after a ſeries of events and revolutions, 
in which the corruption of the Moguls, the weakneſs 
of the Indians, and the boldneſs of the French, were a- 
like conſpicuous, diſpoſed of it towards the beginning 
of the year re e e ſon of the 
late viceroy. 10 

Tuts — eus great ee the Fierich 


ſettlements along the coaſt of Coromandel; but Pondi 


cherry 


the dangers attending ſuch an undertaking ; he conſi- BO OK 
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BO O K cherry was a place of ſuch importance, that our people 
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thought it deſerved a particuler auention, This town, 
which is ſituated in the Carnatic, has ſuch conflant and 
immediate connections with the naþob of that rich 
diſtrict, that it was thought adviſeable to procure the 
government of the proyigee to 4 man whole ao 
and ſubmiſſion might be depended on. The ehojee fel 
upon Chundaſaeb, a kinſmen of the late nabob, well 
knowp for his intrigues, his misfortunes, bis wa rlike ex · 
ploĩts and his ſteadingſs of temper. 
IN return for their ſervices, the French made him give 
up an immenſe territory. At the head of their aequife 
tions was the jflang of Seringham, formed by the two 
branches of thg Caveri. This Jong and fertile iſland de. 
rives its name and its conſequences from a Pagoda, which 
is fortified, as moſt great huildiags are, which are devot. 
ed to public worſhip, The temple js ſur roundei with 
ſeven ſquare incloſures, at tbe diſtance of three hundred 
and fifty feet from sach other, and formed by prety 
high walls, which are propertiepsþly thick. The altar 
ſtands in the center. A ſingle monument like this, with 
its fortifications and the myſteries and riches it contains, 
is more likely to enforce and perpetuate a religion.then 
2 multiplicity of temples and prieſts diſperſed in dif 
ferent towns, with their ſaccifiges, ceremanies,. pray- 
ers and diſcourſes, which by their eumber, their ſre- 
quent repetition, and their being performed in public, 
are apt to tire. the people; excite the contempt af en- 
lightened reaſap ; o56aſigp dangereus profanation, or 
dre lighted and negleRed, which the pricfts dread 
more than ſacrilege itſelf, The priefts of India, a 
wiſe as thoſe of Egypt, ſuffer na ſtranger to peneimie 
into the Pagoda, of Seringham, Amidſt the fables with 
which the hiſtory of this temple is wrapped up, proba» 
bly, ſome acute philoſopher might, if he was admitted 
into it, trace WW 
viral 0 
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of the edifice, and the ſuperſtitions practices and tra- 1 
ditions peculiar to that ſacred incloſure, many ſources 
of inſtruction and an inſight into the hiſtory of the re- 
moteſt ages. Pilgrims reſort thither from all parts of 
Indoſtan, 10 obtain abſolution of their fins, and al- 
ways brivg an offering proportionable to their circum» 
ſtances. Thele gifts were Kill ſo conſiderable at the 
beginning of the preſent century, as to maintain forty 
thouſand men in a life of ſloth and idleneſs, Theſe Bra- 
mins, though under the reſtraints of ſubosdiaation, 
were ſeldom known 10 quit their retirement for the 
more huſy ſcenes of intrigue and politics. | 
INDEPENDENT of other advantages which the 
French enjoyed by the acquiſition of Seriagham, the 
ſitua tion gave them great influence over the neigh» 
bouring countries, and abſolute command over the 
kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at any time ſtop 
the waters that were wanted for the culture of their 
rice. | 
THe territories of Karical and Pondicherry got an 
acceſſon of ten leagues each, with fourſcore manu- 
factures. If theſe acquifitions were not ſo conſiderable 
2s that of Seringham in point of influence over public 
affairs, they were much more ſo with regard to trade. 
Burr this was 4 trifling acquifition compared to the 
territory they gained to the north, which comprehend- 
ed the Condavir, Maſulipatam, the ifland of Divi, 
and the four provinces of Muſtafanagar, Elur, Rajaman- 
dry, and Chieakol. Such important conceffions made 
the French maſters of the coaſt for the fpace of fix 
hundred miles, and procured them the beſt linen of all 
Indoſtan. It is true they were to the four pro- 
vinoes no longer than they ſhould iſh the ſubah' 
with a ſtipulated number of troops, and maintain them 
at thejy own expence j but this agreement, which 
LI 30:$M053 N Daunen N B53>;-8; 2 was 
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B O OK was only binding to their honeſty, gave them little con- 


cern. Their ambition previouſly ſeized upon thoſe 
treaſures that had been heaped up in thoſe vaſt regions 
for ſo many ages. 

THe ambition of the French, and their projects of 
conqueſt, went much further ſtill, They purpoſed to 
obtain a ceſſion of the capital of the Portugueſe colo- 
lonies, and to ſeize upon the triangular ſpace which lies 
between Maſulipatam, Goa and Cape Comorin. 

In the mean time, till they could realize theſe bril- 
liant chimeras they conſidered the perſonal honours that 
were laviſhed upon Dupleix as a preſage of the greateſt 
proſperity. It is well known that every foreign colony 
1s more or leſs odious to the natives; that it is good 
policy to endeavour to leſſen that averſion, and that 
the ſureſt way to attain that end, is to conform as much 
as poſſible to the cuſtoms and manners of the country, 
This maxim, which is true in general, is more parti- 
cularly ſo in countries where the people think but little, 
and is conſequently fo in India. 

THz French commander, who was fond of the Aſi- 
atic pomp, had no objection to this conformity. He 
was overjoyed when he.ſaw: himſelf inveſted with the 
dignity of a nabob. That title put him upon a: level 
with thoſe whoſe protection he ſolicited before, and 
affored him conſiderable opportunities to pave the way 
for thoſe great revolutions he meant to bring about, in 
order.to promote the important intereſts he was intruſt- 
ed with, He entertained ſtill greater hopes on being ap- 
pointed governor of all the Mogul poſſeſſions, through- 
out an extent little inferior to the whole kingdom of 
France. All the revenues of thoſe rich provinces were 
to be depoſited in his hands, nil he was accountable to 
none but the Subah himſelf; 

TrovGn. theſe agreements — into; by m mer - 
chants could not be very pleaſing to the court of Delhi, 

they 
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they were not much afraid of its reſentment. The B O OK 
emperor, being in want of men and money, which the g 
Subahs, the Nabobs, the Rajas, his meaneſt delegates, 

took upon themſelves to refuſe him, found himſelf aſ- 


ſaulted on all ſides. | 
Tur Rajaputes, deſcended from thoſe Indians whom 


Alexander fought, beirg driven out of their lands by the 
Moguls, took ſhelter in ſome mountains that are almoſt | 
inacceſſible. Continual diſturbances put it out of their | 

power to think of conqueſts; but in the intervals of 

their diſſentions, they make inroads that cannot des 

harraſſing an empire already exhauſted. 

THe Patans are ſtill more formidable enemies. Dri 
ven by the Moguls from moſt of the thrones of Indoſ- 
tan, they have taken refuge at the foot of mount Imaiis. 
which is a branch of the Caucaſus. That ſituation has 
ſtrangely altered their manners, and given them a fierce- 
neſs of temper which they had not in a milder climate. 
War is their chief employment. They ſerve alike under, 
the banners of Indian or Mohammedan princes; but 
their obedience is not equal to their valour. Whatever 
crime they may have been guilty of, it is dangerous to 
puniſh them, for they are ſo vindictive, that they will 
murder when they are weak, and revolt when they are 
ſtrong enough to attempt a bold ſtroke. Since the reign- 
ing power has loſt its ſtrength, the nation has ſhaken 
off the yoke, - Not many years ago, their generals 
| carried on their ravages as far as go ang creediully; 
plundered: that capital. 

To the north of -Indoſtan is a nation, but lately 

1 which is the more formidable for being a new. 

A enemy. This people, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
, Scheiks, have found'means to free themſelves from the 
chains of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, though ſurrounded 
by nations of ſlaves; They are faid to be followers of a 
philoſopher of the Thibet, who inſpired them with 
| ſome 
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B o OK ſome notions of liberty, and taught them Theiſm with- 


* , out any mixture of ſuperſtition. They firſt appeared 


in the beginning of the preſent century ; but were then 


/ conſidered rather as a ſect than as a nation. During the 


calamities of the Mogul empire, their number increaſed 
conſiderably by apoſtates of all religions who joined with 
them, and ſought ſhelter amongſt them from the op- 
preſſions and fury of their tyrants. To be admitted of 
that ſociety, nothing more is required than to ſwear 
implacable hatred againſt monarchy. It is aſſerted, 
that they have a temple with an altar, on which ſtands 
their code of laws, and next to it a ſceptre and a dagyer, 
Fout old men are elected, who occaſionally conſult the 
law, whichisthe only ſupreme power this republic obeys. 
The Scheiks actually poſſeſs the whole province of Pun- 
jal, the greateſt part of the Moultan and the Sindi, both 
banks of the Indus, from Caſſimere to Tatta, and all the 
country towards Delhi, from Lahor to Serhend : they 
can raiſe an army of ſixty thouſand good cavalry. 

Bur of all the enemies of the Mogul, none are, per- 
haps, ſo dangerous as the Marattas. This nation, of late 
ſo famous, ſo far as the obſcurity of their origin and hif- 
tory will allow us to conjeQture, poſſeſſed ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan, whence they were driven by the fear 
or the arms of the Moguls. They fled into the moutt- 
tains which extend from Surat to Goa, and there form- 
ed ſeveral tribes, which in proceſs of time united into 

one ſtate, of which Satarah was the capital, 

ibn of them carried vice and licentiouſneſi 10 1 
the exceſſes whith might be expected from an igno- 
rant people, who have caſt off the yoke of prejudices, 
without ſubſtituting wholeſothe laws and ſound learn- 
ing in their ſtead. Tired of laudable and peaceful la- 
boors, they thought of Hothing but rapine. Yet this 
was confined tothe plundering of 2 few villages, and 
robbing of ſome caravansy till the cvaſ of * 

mc! ing 
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their ſtrength, by imploring their aii ſtunce. 

'Tyxx it was that they were ſeen coming out of 
their hiding places in the rocks, riding on ſmall' ugly 
horſes, but ſtout and accuſtomed to hard fare, to difficult 
roads and to exceſſive fatigue. The whole aecoutre- 
ment of a Maratta horſeman confifted of a turban, a 
girdle, and a cloak. His provifions were a littſe bag of 

rice and a leather bottle fulſ of water. His only weapon 
was an excellent ſabre. 

NoTwITHSTANDING the aſſiſtance of theſe barba- 
rians, the Indian princes were forced to bend to the 
yokeof Aurengzebe ; but the-conqueror, weary of con- 
tending with irregular troops, which were-continually 
ravaging the newly reduced provinees, determined- to 
conclude a treaty: that would have been diſhonourable 
had it not been diQated by neceſſity; which is ſtronger 
than prejudices, oaths and laws. He ceded- for ever to 
the: Marattas the fourth part of the revenues of the 
Decan, a ſubabſhip, formed out of all: his uſurpations 
in the peninſula. 

Tnis king. of txibute was regularly paid as long as 
Aurengzebe lived. After his death, it wes granted or 
refuſed according to citeumſtances. The-levying of it 
brought the Marattas in arma ta the romoteſt parts of 
their mountains. Thein boldneſs inoresſed during the 
anarchy, of Indaſtan. "They: have. made the empire 
tremble ; they have depoſed-manarchs; they haveex- 
tended their frontiers; thoꝝ / have granted! their» protec 
tion to rajas and nahaba w wt Eg gende 
and: their- — deen 

Warn the — Delhi uns wich. difficulty-con- 
tending with. ſo many; anemnica, all :canfpirmg to-effe 
its ruin, M. de Buſſy, who with mall op of French 
troops and an army of: Indians, had conducted Salabat- 
zing to Aurengabad his capital, laboured to * 


being threatened by Aurengzebe, made them ſenſible of B > > hou 
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BOOK him on the throne where he had placed him. The im- 


Iv. 


becillity of the prince, the conſpiracies which it occa- 


ſioned, the firmans or privileges which had been grant- 
ed to rivals, and other impediments obſtructed but 
could rot overturn his projets. By his means the 
prince reigned more peaceably under the proteQion of 
the French than could have heen expected, conſidering 
the circumſtances of this ſituation, and he preſerved him 
in an abſolute independence on the head ot the empire. 

CHuNnDASAEB, appointed nabob of the Carnatic, 
was not in ſo happy a ſituation. The Engliſh, ever in 
oppoſition to the French, had ſtirred him up a rival, 
named Mohammed-Ali-Khan. The names of thoſe two 
princes ſerved as pretence for carrying on a briſk war 
between the two nations; they fought for glory, for 
wealth, to ſerve the paſſions of their reſpe&ive com- 
manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Victory declared alter- 
nately for both armies. Succeſs would not have been ſo 
fluctuating, had the governor of Madrafs had more 
troops, or the governor of Pondicherry better officers. 
It was difficult to conjecture which of theſe two men, 
who were both of the ſame inflexible temper, would in 
the end get the better; but it was very certain that nei- 
ther would ſubmit, whilſt he had a ſoldier or a rupee 
left. Nor was it likely that either of them would ſoon 
be reduced to this extremity, notwithſtanding their a- 


maxing efforts, becauſe they both found ſuch reſources 


in their hatred and their genius, as even the molt able 
men could not have any conception of, It was evident 
that the diſturbances in the Carnatic would not be at 
an end, unleſs peace was firſt ſettled in Europe ; and it 
was to be feared that the flame which had been confined 
to India for ſix years might ſpread further. The miniſ- 
ters of France and England obviated this danger, by en- 
joining the two companies to fix certain terms of agree- 

ment. 
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ment. They made a conditional treaty, which began B op K 
by ſuſpending all hoſtilities at the commencement of the: 


year 1755, and was to end by eſtabliſhing between 
them a perte& equality of territory, of ſtrength and of 
trade, on the coaſts of Coromandel and Orixa. This 
ſtipulation had not yet received the ſanQion of the 
courts of London and Verſailles, when greater intereſts 
kindled a freſh war between the two nations. 


THE news of this great contention, which began in Wars be- 
North America, and ſpread all over the world, reached recen the 


the Eaſt Indies at a time when the Engliſh were engaged 
in a very troubleſome war with the Subah of Bengal. 
Had the French been then in the ſame ſtate they were 
ſome years before, they would have united their intereſts 
with thoſe of the natives. From narrow views and ill- 
judged intereſts, they were deſirous of efitering into a 
formal convention to ſecure the neutralitf which had 
ſubſiſted on the banks of the Ganges, daring the laſt 
diſturbances. Their rival amuſed them with the hopes 
of ſettling this regulation, ſo long as they wanted to 
keep them in a ſtate of inaction. But as ſoon as their 
ſucceſſes had enabled them to make their own terms, 
they attacked Chandernagore. The taking of this place 
was followed by the ruin of all the factories dependent 
upon it, and put the Engliſh in a condition to ſend men, 
money, proviſions, and ſhips to the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, where the French were juſt arrived with conſidera- 
ble land and ſea- forces. ö 

THEsE forces, deſtined to protect the ſettlements of 
their own nation and deſtroy thoſe of the enemy, were 
more than ſufficient to anſwer both thoſe. purpoſes, 
The only point was to make a proper uſe of them; but 
they ſet out wrong, as will plainly appear from'the fol- 
lowing obſervations, et 114440 

Brok the commencement of the war, the compa- 
ny poſſeſſed on the coaſts of Coromandel and Orixa, 
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Maſulipatarm with five provinces 3 a large ſpace reund 
Pondicherry whick had long; had but a ſlip of fand 3 a 
domaiz nearly as large in theneighbourkeed of Karieat; 
and la ſily the iſland of Seri ng hamm Theſe poſſeſſions 


made four vaſt tracts of country, too far diſtant to ſuꝶ 


print eacty other. They bore the marks of the wild fan- 
cy and extravagant imaginatiom o Dupleix, who had 
made theſe acquiſitions. 

Tux error of this policy might have — 
Dupleix, who made amends for his de fes hy his grent 
qualities, had hruught matters to that pitch that he w 
offeral the perpetual! gowernment of the Carnmic, ht 


was, the maſti flour iſtung province in all the Mogul em 


pice. By ſingulan and fontunate ciraurmſtanees; if had 
been: gavennec ſuccefiively by three nubobe· of the ſume 


family he hab been equally atrentive to eulture and 


induſtny.. General. ſulicity had! boen · the fruit of tis miſt 
and : genenous behaviour, and the public! revenues Had 
iacreaſed tu twelve: millions. (5a 5, 000.) & frxthi-part 
would: have: been giving to Salabuteing, and * reſt 
wauld have been fbr the compuny: 

I» the miniſtry amb the dlrection, who Rewe 


ſupported ant neglected their power im India, had hut 


been capable: of a firmiand ſetledreſoſution Hey might 
have ſent orders: to their aꝑunt to · give up all the m 
mate cnnqueſta, and: to keep to thet irrportant(ſerrſes 
ment. It was alone ſufficienr to give tHe French a firm 
eſtabliſhment, a cloſe and contiguous ſtate; a prodigiou 
quantity: of: nrercHandiſe, proviſfiony fbr their-fortified 
towns, and revenues: capabletsf mzintaiiring's body of 
traogs;,w hich would haue · put them ins condition to defy 


the jezlouſy' of ther neighbours, ancꝭthe hattet of their 


enemios;. Unfortunately: fur them, tie cburt of Ver- 


ſailles ordered that the Carnatic ſhoult'Be refiſed; and 


allairs remainediavithey were before that propoſil. 
| Tur 
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Tur ſituation was critical. Dogs: was, 9 — B * 
the only man who could ſupport himſelf in it, or in his 
— the lacks officer who had had the greateſt ſhare 
of his confidence, and was, beſt. acquainted. with his 
ſchemes, | The contrary opinion pre vailed. Dupleix 
had been recalled.- The general, who was appointed 
io conduct the Indian war, imatzined he muſt demoliſn 
a ſtructure which ought only to have been propped up 

in thoſe troubleſome times, and he loudly proc laĩ med 
his intentions, and thereby ade the rn of 
bis reſolutions. 14 1 

Tuar man, wheſe — ws temper could ne- 
ver adapt. itſolf to cireumſtances, had rebeived frorh 
nature no qualities that fitted him for command. He 
was governed by . a gloomy, impetuous and irregular 
imagination, ſo that there was a perpetual contraſt: by» 
tween his converſation and his projects, and between 
his actions and his proceedings. Paſſionste, ſuſpicious, 
jealous, and poſitive, to exceſs, he ectated an uni verſul 
difidence and dejeQion, and exelted animoſities ne vr 
to be ſuppreſſed, His military operations, his ci vil go- 
vernment, his political combiaatione, all WW 
marks of the. confuſion of his ideen. 

Tux evacuation of the iſland abe e 
nd cauſe of the diſaſters that attended the wit 
with Tanjour, Maſulipatam and the northern pro- 
vinces were loſt ſrom haying given up the alliance of 
Salabatzing, The leſſer powers of the Carnatid, who 
no longer reſpeRed. the French fo; the fake of 1heir 

| old friend the Subah of the Decau, — 
| neral ruin by;eſpauſing other intereſts-- + | 1 
| Ox the other hand, the French ſquadron, though. 
| ſuperior to the Engliſh, with which it bad engaged 
three ſeveral times, without gaining any advantage 
over it, at laſt; was, obliged. to leave it maſter of the 

Vol. I. | K k ſeas, 
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BOOK ſeas, by which the loſs of India was decided. Pondi. 
cherry, after ſtruggling with all the horrors of famine, 


was forced to ſurrender on the 15th of January 1761. 
Lally had, the day before, corrected a plan of capitu- 
lation drawn up by the council; he had named depu- 
ties to carry it to the enemy's camp; and by a contra - 
diction that was characteriſtic of the man, he gave the 
deputies a letter for the Engliſh general, in which he 


told him, be would have no capitulation, becauſe the Engliſh | 


were that kind of people that they would not adbere to it. 

In taking poſſeſſion of the place, the conqueror cauſed 
not oniy the troops that had defended it, but all the 
French in the company's ſervice, to be ſhipped off for 
Europe; and not ſatisfied even with that revenge, they 
deſtroyed commer ne made r Tour nt A heap 
of ruins. | 

Tnosx of the Johabitacit who were ſent over to 
France, came thither enraged at having loſt their ſor- 
tunes, and ſeen their houſes pulled down as they drew 
off from the ſnore. They filled Paris with their cla- 
mours; they devoted their governor to the indignation 
of the public; they informed againſt him as the au- 
thor of all their miſeries, and the ſole cauſe of the loſs 
of a flouriſhing colony. Lally was taken up, and tried 
by the parliament. He had been accuſed of high trea- 
ſop and extortion; of the firſt he was acquitted, and 
the ſecond was never n ; yet Lally was condeny- 
— to loſe his head. 

Lr us aſk,in be name of humanity, What his crime 
was that it ſhould be puniſhable by law? The awful 
ſword of juſtice was not put into the hands of the ma- 
giſtrate to gratify private reſentment, or even to follow 
the emotions of public ' indignation. The law alone 
muſt point out its own viqims; and if the clamours 
of a blind and ineenſed multitude could ſway with the 
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judges to pronounce a capital ſentence, the innocent B O © K 


might ſuffer for the guilty, and there would. be no ſafe- 
ty for the citizen. In this point) of view let us en. 
mine the ſentence. 

Ir declares that Lally fands convied f having . 
trayed the intereſis of the king, of the. ſlate, and of: the 
India company... What is meant by betraying of inter- 
eſts ? What law is there that makes it death to be guil- 
ty of this vague and indefinite crime? No ſuch law ei- 
ther does or can exiſt. . The diſgrace of the prince, 
the contempt of the nation, public infamy, theſe-are 
the proper puniſhments for the man, who, from inca- 
pacity or folly, has not ſerved his country as he ought: 
but death, and that too upon a ſcaffold, i is ee wy 


crimes of a different nature, 

Taz ſentence further declares that Lally flands con- 
victed of vexations, exadtions, and abuſe of authority. 
No doubt he was guilty of theſe in numberleſs inſtances. 
He made uſe of violent means to procure pecuniary 
aids; but this money was put into the public treaſure. 


He vexed and oppreſſed the citizens; but he never at- 


tempted to take away their lives, or to injure their ho- 
nour. He erected gibbets in the market- place, but 
cauſed no one to be executed upon them. | 

Is reality he was a madman of a dark and dangerous 
caſt ; an odious and deſpicable man ; a man totally in- 

capable of command. But he was neither guilty of pub- 
lic extortions, nor treaſon; and to uſe the expreſſion of a 
philoſopher, whoſe virtues do honour to eee oro 
one bad a right to kill Lally except the executioner. | 


Taz misfortunes that befel the French in Aſa had Cauſes of 
been foreſeen by all conſiderate men, who reflected on the misfor« 


the corruption of the nation. Their morals had dege- 

nerated chiefly in the voluptuous climate of the Indies. 

The wars which Dupleix had carried on in the inland 
Kk2 parts 


tunes of 
the French. | 
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9 K parts had laid the foundation of many fortunes. 


were increafed and multiplied by the gifts which Sal 
batting laviſhed on thoſe who conducted him triumph. 
ant into his capital, and ſettled him on the throne, 
The officers who had not ſhared the dangers, the gu 
and the benefits of thoſe briſſiant expeditions, ſought t 
comfort themſelves under their misfortune, by reducing 


che ſipahis to half the number they were allowed, and 


applying their pay to their own benefit which they could 
eaſily do, as the money went through their hands, The 
agents for trade, who had not theſe refources, account. 
ed to the company but for a very ſmall part of the pro- 
fits made upon the European goods they fold, though 
they ought to have been all their own, and ſold then 
thoſe of India at a very high price which they ought 
to have had at prime coſt. Thoſe who were intruſted 
with the adminiftration of fome pofſeffion, farmed i 
themfelves under Indian names, or let it for a trifle 
upon receiving a handſome gratuity ; they even fre 
querifly kept back the whole income of ſuch" eſtates 
uhder pretence of ſome imaginary robbery or devaſts 
nor) which had made it impoſſible to recover it, All 
undertakings, of what nature ſoever, were clarideſtinely 
agreed upon: they ere the prey of the perfons em. 
ployed''in them, who ha found means to make them- 
ſelves formidable, or of ſuch as were moſt it favour, 
or richeſt; The folemti *abife that prevails in Indi, 
of gleing and recefing ſents on the concfuſon of 
every treety, had multiplied theſe tranſactions without 
neceſſity. The navigators: who landed in thoſe parts, 


ale with the fortunes wich they "ſaw" intreaſed 
fourfold'from one voyage de another, no fonger regard- 

eld their ſhips, but as they were a vehicle to wuſt them 
dio trafic and wealth. - Corruption was carried to its 


. greateſt: height 


by people of ravk, who -had been dil 
grace 
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graced and ruined at home z but who, being encour 
by what they ſaw, and impelled by the reports that 
were brought to them, reſolved to go themſelves into 
Aſia, in hopes of retrieving. their ſhattered fortunes, 
or of being able to continue their icregularities-wuh 
impunity. The perſonal conduct of the directors made 
it neceſſary for them to wink at all theſe diſorders. They 
were accuſed of attending to nothing in their office hut 
the credit, the money and the power it gave them. They 
were accuſed of giving the moſt important poſts tg their 
own relations, men of no morals, application or capaci- 


ty. They were accuſed, of multiplying the number of 


factors without neceſſity and without bounds to ſecure 
ftiends in the city and at court. Laſtly, they wete ac« 
cuſed of furnifhing themſelves with what would have 
been bought cheaper and better in other places. Whe- 
ther the government did not know of theſe excęſſes, or 
had not reſolution enough to put à ſtop to them, they 
were, by their blindneſs or their weakneſs, in ſome mea- 
ſure accomplices in the ruin of the affairs of the na tion 
in India. They might even without injuſtice he charged 
with being the principal cauſe af them, by ſending ſuch 
improper perſons to manage and defend an important 
colony, which, had no leſs to fear from its own corrup · 
tion than from the Engliſh fleets and armies. 


Tas diſaſters of the company abroad, were: ill ag : Steps 


$91 


— 


gravated by their ſituation at home, It was immediste- taken in 


ly thought adyiſeable to lay a fair account of matzerg 


France to 
re-eſtabliſh 


before the ppoprietars. , This diſgovery- alarmeqd them affairs in 


exceedingly, and gave riſe to a hundred different ſchemes, India. 


all equally abſurd, They haſtily paſſed from one to an · 
other, but were too full of uncertainty and, difigence 
to adopt any, The dehberations were carried on; with 


, 


too much aſperity, and prerious moments were waſted in 
upbraidings and mas * one could foreſee where 
3 


theſe 


* 
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B O OK theſe commotions would end, when a young merchant 
0 W's , of quick parts, and a clear head aroſe. They liſtened to 
him; when the ſtorm immediately ſubſided, and freſh 
hopes began to dawn. All were unanimous in adopting 
his opinion. The company, which the enemies to all 
excluſive privileges wiſhed to ſee aboliſhed, ſtood its 
ground; but, it was put upon a better footing; a cir- 
cumſtance which was abſolutely neceſſary. 
AMoNGST' the cauſes which had involved the com- 
pany in the diſtreſs they were in, there was one which 
had long been looked upon as the ſource of all the reſt; 
which was the dependence, or rather the ſlavery, in 
which the government had kept that great body for 
near half a century paſt, So 
Ex fince the year 1723, the court enjoyed the pow. 
er of chuſing the directors. In 1730, a commiſlary from 
the king was introduced into the adminiſtration of the 
company. This put an end to all freedom of debate 
in their deliberations; there was no longer any con- 
nection between the adminiſtrators and the proprietors; 
no immediate intercourſe between the adminiſtrators 
and government. All was directed by the influence and 
according to the views of the courtier. ' Secrecy, that 
dangerous veil of an arbitrary adminiſtration, concealed 
all their operations; and it was but in 1744, that the 
- proprietors were called together. They were empow- 
ered to name ſyndics, and to call a general meeting once 
a year ; but they were not the better informed of their 
affairs, nor more at liberty to direct them. The power of 
cChuſing the directors was ſtill veſted in the crown, and 
inſtead of one commiſſary, the king choſe to have two. 
Tuis gave birth to two parties. Each commiſſary 
had his own ſcheme, his own favourites, and ſtrove to 
3 6 catry his point. Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, in- 
„ formations and animoſities, which had their —_— 
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— 
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Paris, but ſpread as far as India, and there broke out in 
a manner ſo fatal to the nation. 

Tn miniſtry, ſhocked at the fight of ſo many abuſes, 
and weary of thoſe endleſs conteſts, ſought for a remedy. 
It was imagined they had hit upon one, by appointing a 
third commiſſary. This expedient only ſerved to increaſe 
the miſchief, - Deſpotiſm had reigned when' there was 
but one; diviſion when there were two; but from the 


moment there were three, all was anarchy and confuſi- 
on. They reduced them to two, and endeavoured- to 


make them agree as well as they could; and even in 
1764 there was but one, when the proprietors deſired 


that the company might be reinſtated in its __ | 


conſtitution, by reſtoring its freedom. | 

THey ventured to tell the government, they might 
impute the diſaſters and errors of the company to them- 
ſelves, as the proprietors had not been concerned in the 
management of their affairs: that they could never be 
carried on molt advantageouſly both for. them and for 
the ſtate, till this could be done with freedom, and till 
an immediate intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between the 


proprietors and adminiſtrators, and between the admi- 


niſtrators and the miniſtry, That whenever there was 
an intermediate perſon, the orders given on one ſide, 
and the reports made on the other, would neceſſarily, in 
paſſing through his bands, take a tincture of his own 
private views and perſonal will; ſo that he would always 
be in fact the true and ſole adminiſtrator of the com- 
pany. That ſuch an adminiſtrator, often deſtitute of 
intereſt, or knowledge of buſineſs, would always be rea- 
dy to ſacrifice the welfare and true intereſt of trade, to 
the tranſient ſhew of his adminiſtration, and to the fa- 
vour of placemen. That on the contrary, every | 
might be expected from a free adminiſtration choſen by 
the proprietors, ading under their inſpeQion, and in 
concert with them, and ſubject to no ſort of reſtraint. 
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BOO 71 Tux government was ſenſible of the truth of theſs 


reaſons. They ſecured the freedom of the company dys 
ſolemn edict; and the ſame gentleman, who by his genius 
had juſt given it a new exiſtence, drew up à plan of 
temporary ſtatutes, for anew form of adminiſtration, 

TRE intention of theſe ſtatutes was, that the com-; 
pany might no longer be ruled by men, who often were 
not worthy to be its factors: that the government might 
no further interfere than to protect it: that it might be 
alike preſerved from that flavery under which it had ſo 
long groaned, and from that ſpirit of myſtery which 
had perpetuated its corruption: that there ſhould be a 
conſtant intercourſe between the managers and the pro- 
prietors: that Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoy- 
ed by the capitals of other commercial nations, of 
a ſea port, might acquire a knowledge of trade in free 
and peaceable aſſemblies: that the citizen might at laſt 
form juſt notions of that powerful tie that links all na- 
tions together, and by informing himſelf of the ſources 
of public proſperity, learn to reſpect the merchant 
whoſe operations contribute to it, and to deſpiſe the 
profeſſions that are deſtructive of it, 

THESE wiſe regulations were attended with happler 
conſequences than could poſſibly be expected. A great 
activity was obſerved on all fides. During the five years 
that the new adminiſtration laſted, the ſales produced 
annually 18,000, oo0 (789,500/.) They had not been 
ſo conſiderable, even in theſe times which had been 
looked upon as the. moſt proſperous; for, from 1726 
to 1756 incluſively, they had amounted to no more than 
437.376, 284 livres, (19,138,212). 8s. 64.) which makes 
upon an average, in peace and war, ee lures 
(64 742644 187.) a hes. | 

I muſt be confeſſed, chat ſince the year 1 2a, the 
prfe Wann deen heed b were ne The dif- 


ference 
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ference between the purchaſe and the ſale, which had BO OK 
been at leaſt cent. per cent. was reduced io about ſe- 
venty per cent. This diminution of profit was owing 
to the want of ſtock, to the ruin of French credit in 
India, and to the exorbitant power of the victorious 
nation that had lately ſubdued thoſe diſtant regions. 
The agents for the company were reduced to procure 
money and goods upon the hardeſt terms. They drew. 
both from the Engliſh merchants who were endeavour. 
ing to bring over to Europe the immenſe fortunes they 
had amaſſed in Aſia, 

W1TH theſe impediments, and under theſe diſagree- 
able circumſtances, was the exelufive privilege of trad- I 
ing to the Eaſt Indies exerciſed, when the government 
thought proper to ſuſpend it. Let us now examine | 
what was then the ſituation of the company, _ 

BEFORE 1764, the number of ſhares was 50, 268. At Theſe 
that period the miniſtry, who, in 1746, 1747, and 1748, — 
had given up to the proprietors the produce of the ſhares cient. 
and bonds which were their property, relinquiſhed in — unde 
their favour the ſhares and bonds themſelves, to the duals is 
number of 11,835 together, to mdemnify them for the ſubſtituted 
expences they had incurred during the laft war. Theſe 3 
ſhares having been cancelled, there remained but 38,4 32. pany. 

Tux wants of the company obliged them to make a State of 
call of 400 livres (r77. 10s.) per fhare. Upwards of NE 
34,000 ſhares paid the call. The 4,000 that did not, of its de- 
were reduced, by the terms of the edi& which empow- * 
ered the company to make it, to five eights of the va- 
lue of thoſe which had paid; fo that by this operati- 
tian, the number was reduced to 36,920 whole ſhares 
and fix eighths. 

Tux dividends on the ſhares of the French company 
as of all other companies, have varied according to 
circumſtances. In 1722 it was 100 livres, (4/. 75. 6d) 


From 
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BOOK From 1723 to 1745 it was 150, (6/. 11s. 3d.) From 


1746 to 1949 it was 70, (30. 15. 3d.) From 1750 to 
1758 it was 80, (31. 10s.) From 1759 to 1763 it way 
40, (11. 155.) and in 1764 it was but 20 livres, (192. 6d) 
This ſhews that the dividend, and the value of the 
ſtock, which always kept pace with it, was nece | 
affected by the hazards of trade, and the fluQtuation of 
popular opinion. Hence that prodigious riſe and fall in 
the price of the ſhares, which fell in one year from two 
hundred (1677. 185.) to one hundred piſtoles; (83/. 157 
[Each piſtole is reckoned at 16s. 9d.] then roſe to 1800 
livres, (781. 155.) and ſoon after fell to 700, (30l. 125. 
6d.) Yet in the midſt of theſe revolutions, the ſtock 
of the company was much the ſame. But this is a cal- 
culation which the public never makes. It is deter- 
mined by the circumſtance of the preſent moment, and 
always truſts or fears beyond the truth. 

THe proprietors, who were expoſed to ſee their ſor- 
tunes reduced to balf in one day, would no longer tun 
the riſques of ſuch a ſituation. In laying in a freſh 
ſtock to trade with, they deſired to ſecure the remainder 
of their fortune in ſuch a manner, as that the ſhares 
ſhould at all times bear a ſettled price, and an intereſt 
that could be depended on. The government ſettled 
this matter by an edict iſſued out in Auguſt 1764. The 
XIIIth article expreſsly ſays, that to ſecure to the pro- 
prietors a ſeitled income independent of all future events 

of trade, a ſufficient fund ſhould be detached from hat 
portion of the contract which was then free, to ſecure 
to every ſhare a capital of 1600 livres, (70/.) and an in- 
tereſt of 80 livres, (30. 10s.) and that neither that intereſt 
nor that capital ſbould, in any caſe or for any cauſe what- 
foever, be anſwerable for ſuch engagements as the compa- 
uy migbt enter into after the date of this edic. | 
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Tus company therefore owed for 36,920 ſhares and B © OR 


fix eighths, at the rate of 80 livres (30. 10s.) per ſhare, 
an intereſt amounting to 2,953,660 livres, (1 29,222. 
127. 6d.) They paid for their ſeveral contracts 
2,727,506 livres, (119, 328“. 76. gd.) which made in all 
5,68 1,166 livres (248,55 10; 0s. 3d.) of perpetual annui- 
ties. The life annuities amounted to 3,074, 899 livres, 
(134,526). 16s. 7d.4.) The ſum total of all theſe an- 
nual payments was then 8,756,065 livres (383,577. 167. 
104. J.) How the company raiſed money to anſwer theſe 
ſeveral demands ſhall be the ſubje& of our next inquiry. 

THAT great body, far too deeply concerned in Law's 
ſcheme, had advanced him 90, 00, oo0 of I 'T6s, 
3,937, 500 When the cataſtrophe hap „the 
government made over to them in payment the exclu- 
ſive ſale of tobacco, which then brought in three mil - 
lions (131, 2 500.) a year; but they were left without a 
capital to trade upon. This kept them in a ſtate of 
ination till 1726, when the government came to their 
ſuccour. The rapid progreſs they made aſtoniſhed all 
nations, and they bid fair for ſurpaſſing the moſt 
flouriſhing companies. This opinion, which was the 
general one, emboldened the proprietors to complain 
that their dividends were not doubled and trebled. 


They thought, and ſo did the public, that the king's 


treaſury was enriched with their ſpoils. The profound 
ſecrecy with which every thing was carried on, greatly 
ſtrengthened theſe ſurmiſes. 
Tux breaking out of the war between France and 

England in 1744 diſſolved the charm. The miniſtry, 
too much embarraſſed in their on affairs to think of 
doing any thing for the company, left it to ſhift for it- 
ſelf. Then, indeed, every body was ſurprized' to ſee 
that Coloſſus ready to fall, which had never yet met 
with any ſhock, and whoſe greateſt misfortune had been 

| the 
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B Ty. K the loſs of two ſhips of a moderate value. The com- 
; , Pany was undone, had not the government in 154%, de- 
clared-itſelf their debtor in the ſum of 1 80,000,000 of 
livres,. (7,875,000) and engaged to pay them the in- 
tereſt of that ſum for ever, at five per cent. This 
engagement, which was in lieu of the excluſive fale 
of tobacco, is ſo important a point in hiſtory, that it 
would not be ſufficiently elucidated, if we did not tabs 
up the matter further back. 

Tux uſe of tobacco, which was nde ns Lov: 
rope after the diſcoyery of America, made no very ta- 
pid progreſs in France, The conſumption was ſo ſmall, 
that the firſt leaſe, which began the firſt of December 
1674, and ended the. firſt of October 1680, brought 
in but 500,000 livres (2 1,875.) to the government the 
two. firſt years, and 600,000 (26, 2500.) the four laſt; 
though ths right of ſtamping pewter had been joined 
to this privilege. | This farm was confounded with the 
general farms till 1691, when it ſtill remained united 
to them, and was rated at 1,500,000 livres (65,6a5/,) 
a year. In 1697, it became once more a ſeparate farm 
on the ſame terms, till 1709, when it was. increaſed to 
100,000 livres (43754) more, till 1715. It was then 
renewed for three years only. The two firſt years were 
to bring in 2, 000,000 of livres, (87, 5000.) and the-laſt 
200,000: (8, 50.) more. At that period, it was in- 
creaſed to 4, oa0, o00 livres (175,875l) a year ; but 
this laſted only from the firſt of October 1718 to the 
firſt of June 1720. Tobacco then became a mercan- 
tile cammodity all over the kingdom, and continued ſo 
till the firſt of September; 4421, During this ſhort in- 
terval, private people laid in ſuch a Rack, that when it 
came; to be farmed out again, it could be done but at a 
moderate price. This leaſe, which was the eleventh, 
was for nine years, to commence on the firſt of Sep- 
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tember 1721, to the firſt of October 1730. The 4 0 * 
farmers were to give 1, 300, 000 livres (56, 8750.) for 
the firſt thirteen months; 1,800, 00 (78, 75% for 
each of the laſt fix years; 2, 560, 000 (11 250004) for 
the third, and 3,000,000 (131, 50.) for each of the 
laſt ſix years. This agreement did not take place, be- 
.cauſe the India company, ta whom the government 
owed 90, 000, O00 livres, (3,937, 50 which had been 
de poſued in the royal treaſury in 17% demanded the 
farm of tobacco, which had then been made over to 
them for ever, and which, from particular events, 
they had never yet enjoyed. Their petition was found 
to be juſt, and Wy! min what they ſo warm 
ſolicited. + CORE to @tu gu ter 
Tuzvetigagidahia an themſelves, from the firſt 
of October 153, to the laſt day of September 1730. 
The produce during this ſpace was 50,083,967 hvres 
11 ſousg deniers; (about 2, tor, 7 3/ 11% %, which 
made 7,1585 l. 10c. 34. (about 313, a. 26% u 
year; out of this muſt be deduQed-yearly 3,042,963. 
197. 6d. (about 133, 12910. N +) * 
of preparing the land. ub ine 1 A 
Tu ks charges were ſ6.enottnous,.that it-weas Mita 
the buſineſs which grew every day more conſiderable, 
would be better in the hands of the farmers-general, 
who would do it at leſs expence by means of the clerks 
they employed for other purpoles. © The company ac- 
cordingly leaſed it for eight years. |» They engaged to 
pay 7,500,000 livtes (328, 14 f.) for each of the firſt 
four years, and 8,000,000 (350 0 for: each of the 
four laſt. This Jeaſe went on upon the ſame footing 
till the 1 7415 and the king promiſed 
to account with the company for the increaſe; of! the 
produce, as ſoon as it ſhould be known and aſcertained. 
Ar this period, the king united the tobacco furm to 
his other duties, creating and 2 for the uſe of 
the 
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B'© OK the company, an annuity of nine millions (39334504) 


for ever, upon a capital of a hundred and eighty mil. 
lions, (7,875, 000.) This large compenſation was 
thought to be due to them for the old debt of ninety 
millions; (3,937,500) for the overplus of the profit 
upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; and to 
indemnify them for the expences of the negro trade, 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained during the war, their giv- 
ing up-the excluſive privilege of the trade to St. Do- 
mingo, and the loſs of the ton duty, which had been 
ſuſpended ever ſince the year 1731. Yet this compen- 
ſation has been thought inadequate by ſome of the pro- 


prietors, who have found out that ever ſince the year 


1758, upwards of 11,700,000 pound weight of to- 
bacco have been annually ſold in the kingdom at three 


livres (25. 7d. 3) a pound, though it had been bought 


for twenty- ſeven livres (1. 35. 7d. 3) a hundred. 
Tux nation is of a very different opinion. The ma- 


nagers, who prevailed upon government to acknow- 
ledge ſo large a debt, have been accuſed of ſacrificing 
the intereſt of the public to. that of a private ſociety, 


A writer Who in our days ſhould examine whether this 


accuſation was well or ill grounded; would paſs for an 


idle man. Such a diſcuſſion would be altogether need- 


leſs, ſinee every-circumfſtance of this tranſaction has 


been made public. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
it was with the nine millions (393,750/.) a year impro- 
perly ſacrificed by the ſtate, that the company was 


enabled to anſwer the demand of 8,756,065 livres 


(48330771. 16s. 104. 1) with which it was charged, fo 
tbat the overplus that remained to them amounted to 
about 244,000 (10, 575.) of net revenue. 


Ir is true they had private ſimple contract debts to 
the amount of 74,505, 00 livres, (3,259,593. 155.) 


but they had in trade, or in debts to call in, 70,733,000 


livres; 
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livres; (3,094, 568“. 1 55.) a ſum nearly Felony whe B of 7 K 


lance their accounts. | | | 
THe1r only riches conſiſted therefore in moveable 
and immoveable effects, to the amount of about twen- 
ty millions (8 75, 000.) and the proſpect of the/extinc- 
tion of the life annuities, which in time muſt bring in 
three millions (131, 2 50.) a year. The actual value of 
this article might be reckoned equal to a clear capital 
of thirty millions (1, 31a, 5% ũj᷑ i 
INDEPENDENT of theſe properties, the company en- 
joyed ſome very beneficial rights. The excluſive fale 
of coffee had been granted them; but as public utility 
required that an exception ſhould be made in 1736, 
with regard to coffee imported from the American 
iſlands, they had, by way of compenſation, a yearly 
ſum of 50,000 livres, (241871. ros.)-which was al 
duly paid. Even the privilege for Mocha coffee was 
cancelled in 1767, the government-having allowed the 
importation of that of the Levant; The company ob- 
tained no indemnification on this account. 17 
THEY had met with a worſe diſappointment the year 
before. In 1720 they had been inveſted with the ſole 
right of tranſporting flayes to-the American colonies. 
This ſyſtem ſoon appeared to be erroneous, and it was 
agreed that all, the merchants in the kingdom ſhould 
be at liberty to carry on the flave trade, upon condi- 
tion of adding a piſtole (16s. gd.) per head to the thi. 
teen livres (1 4. 4d. +) granted out of the royal trea- 
ſury. Suppoſing that 15,00 negroes were diſpoſed of 
every year in the French iſlands, this made à clear in- 
come of 345,000 livres (15,0934. 157.) for the compa- 
ny. This bounty, which was allowed them for a trade 
they were not concerned in, was taken off in 1787, and 
was made up to them by 4 more reaſonable equivalent. 


AT 
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'BO q K AT the firſt formation of the Company they had ob. 


tained a gratuity of 50 livres (21. 3s. 94.) upon every ton 
of goods they ſhould export, and of 75 (J. 37.7d.3) 


upon every ton they ſhould import from abroad. 'The 
miniſtry, upon the ſuppreſſion of the bounty upon ne- 
groes, increaſed the gratuity. upon every ton exported 
to 75 livres, (3/. 37. 7d. 1) and upon every ton imported 
to 80, (3/. 10s.) If we rate both at 6000 tons @ Fear, 
we ſhall find a produce of above a million (435750).) 
for the Company, including the 50,000. dee (44187, 
103.) they received upon the coffee. + - 

WHriLlsT the income of the company eb et. 
tire, their expences were leſſened, By the edi@ of 
1764 the iſlands of France and Bourbon were become 
the property of the government, who engaged to for- 
tify and defend them. By this arrangement the com- 
pany was exonerated of two millions (89,5001) a year, 
without the leaſt detriment to the exclaſive unde oy 
enjoyed in thoſe two iflands. 

Wirn all theſe ſeemingly proſperous 4 
the debts of the company were daily increaſing. This 
muſt inevitably happen, as their income, together with 
the profits of theit trade, was not ſufficient io defray the 
expences of carrying it on, and the charges arinexed to 
the crowns which amounted together to eight millions 
(350, 000.) a year. They might even exceed: this, 36 
by theit nature they wete ſuſce ptible of endleſs/increaſe, 
according to the political views of government, which 
is the ſole judge of their importance and neceſſity. 

Ix ſo unſortunate a ſituation, the company could not 
poſſibly ſupport itſelf without the aſſiſtance oſ |gover- 
ment. But for ſome time paſt the council of Lewis XV. 
had appeared to be very indifferent about the exiſtence 
ol e body. At laſt an arret of coubcil - 

| iſſued, 
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iſſued, bearing date the 13th of Augoſt 1769; by vic h 
the king ſuſpended the excluſtve privilege of — 
Company, and granted to all his fubjects the betty of 
naviguting and trading beyond the Cape of Gœbd Hope. 
However, in granting this unexpeAed freedany, the'g6- 
verriment thought proper to lay it under forhereftraint. 
The arret which opens this new track to pri vnte navi 
gators, requires them to provide themſelves H puſſ- 
— to be freely given the adminiſtrators 
of the India Company. | Itcabliges them to malle iheit 
returns to Port POriess, — where elfe. It eſtabſm 
es a duty by way of in dure on wlt goods imported from 
India which, by a" ſecond artet 6f conncit )iffued-on 
the ſixth of September ſoſtow ing, was fixed /at'five' per 


cent. on all govds coming frown Tris and China, And at 


three per cem. upon all co οũies of the:growth/ of 
the iſlands of France dnd euren 46013 b; 
Taz arret of the 13th of Auguſt, by only: fulpend- 
ing the privilege of the company, ſeemed to bea ve to the 
proprietors. che power of reſumia it: but avthey/faw 
no probabiſtityſof ever being able to d this, zhey wiſely 
detet mi ech to liquidate their concerns imfock za matiner 
25 to ſecurd their eam nnen 
own fortutes 201 19 1149 75 [1 19.5 inne l. 
Fon this (purpoſe iyolercd as ziebag gat): Kay 
all the eompaty's ſhips» thirty in number All che Wr 
houſes and other buildings! belonging te them at Port 
Orient arid in bndia3- the: property of their ſa Hordes 
with the manufactures dependent on them; all naval 


which thieychad reſerved in the ſlands. All theſe arti. 


cles were valued at thirty millions (ry31295004) by the 
proprietors), who at the ſame” time demanded) the pay- 
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Tur king agreed to the propoſal, but choſe to leſſen 
the. -purchaſe money: not that the effects were got of 
ſtill greater value whilitithey remained in the hands of 
the compapy : but being made over to the government, 
they brought an additional incumbrance upom it. 80 
that inſtead, of 46,500,000 livres (2, 39,3 75 which 
the proprietors demanded, the prince, to clear all ac- 
counts with them, created, a perpetual annuity for their 
beneſit of, O00 liures, (32, 300l.) upon 4 capital 
of thirty, @illions. (1,312, 500.) The edict for that pur- 


poſe was ifſued out in January 170. 


Tunis ne contract the company mortgaged for * 
mitem (58g 00 which they borrow ed upon life an- 
nuitjes at ten per gent, andi by a lottery in February, fol- 


lowing. : ITbis, money was borrowed to enable them to 


tulfl. the-cngagements they had entered into when they 


undertook the laſt expeditions';-but it was inſufficient: 
ſo that finding themſelves utterly unable to raiſe mire, 
the proprietors, at their meeting on the th. April 130, 
made oẽ heir whole property to the king, except the 
capitahthat had been; mortgaged to the ſhares. 

Tux principal articles comprized in this ceſſiom, con- 
ſiſted iu the abolition of 4, 200, O00 livres (183, fh0l) in 


life annuities ; of that part of the contract of nine mil - 


lions {4933 7506) which exceeded the capital of the 
ſbaces 3; of the hotel of Paris 3 of the India goods! ex- 
pectec home in 1770 and 1771, ſuppoſedoto be worth 
26,009,000 of livres 3415137, 8001.) and laſtly; of three 
or, fout millions (about 5350. upon an average) of 
dehts to be called in, from debtors who were moitly 
ſolvept;:in India, in the iſles of France and Bourbon, 
and at San Domingo. The proprietors. engaged at the 
ſame iitnei ta furniſh the king with a ſum of 14,066, 000 
livres, (646, 1000.) to be taiſed by way of a call, which 
was fixed at 400 livres (1 1 * n The go- 

11 dbernmient, 
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vernment, in accepting theſe ſeveral offers, engaged on B A OK 
their part to pay all the, perpetual and life annuities — 


which the company was bound to pay; all their other 
engagements, amounting to about forty-five millions; 
(1,968, 750.) all the penſions and half - pays granted by 
the company, amounting to 80,000 livres (3,500. ] 4 
year; laſtly, to ſtand to all the charges and riſques at- 
tending a liquidation that muſt neceſſarily laſt ſome 
years. 

THE capital of each ſhare, which by the edict of 
Auguſt 1 764, had been fixed at 1600 livres, (700. bear- 
ing an intereſt of 80 livres, (3/..10s.) the king now raiſed 
to 2500 livres, (109). 77. Gd.) bearing intereſt 125 livres 
(5). 95. 4d. 3.) a year. The new intereſt was made ſub- 
je& to a deduction of a tenth, and it was agreed that 
this deduction ſhould be annually appropriated to. the 
paying off of the ſhares by lot, on the footing of their 
capital of -2500 livres ;. (1091, 77. 6d.) ſo that the in- 
tereſt on the ſhares thus paid off, would increaſe the 
ſinking fund till the whole of the nn, was n paid 
off. 

THESE 1 e are Rents in an arret 


of council, of the 8th of April, including a report. of _ | 


the deliberations held the day before in a general meet- 
ing of the proprietors, and confirmed by letters patent 
bearing date the 22d of the ſame month. In conſe- 
quence of theſe agreements, the call has been paid, the 
drawing for the reimburſement of the ſhares, to the 
number of two, hundred and twenty, has been made 
every year, and the ſimple contraQ debts of the com- 
pany have been duly paid when their time was elapſed. 
From all theſe particulars, i it is no eaſy matter, 
frame an ides of the actual mode of exiſtence, of the 
India company, and of the legal ſtate of the trade they 
carried on. This company which at preſent has vo pro- 


ä perty, 
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E O. o E perty, no bufinefs, no object, cannot however be confi- 
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Preſent 
ſtate of the 
French up- 
on the 
coaſt of 
Malabar. 


dered as being utterly deſtroyed, ſince the proprietors 
have reſerved the joint ſtock that was mortgaged for 
their ſhares; and that they have a common cheft, and 
depnties to ſuperintend their intereſts. On the other 
hand, their charter has been ſuſpended; but it is only 
ſufpended, and is not included #mongft the articles which 
the company has ceded to the king. The law by which 
it was granted is ſtill in force; and the ſhips that are fit- 
ted out for the Indian ſeas, cannot fail without a per. 
miſſion in the name of the company. So that the free- 
dom which has been granted is but a precarious one, 
and if the proprietors ſhould offer to reſume their trade, 
with a fufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would have 
an undoubted right to do it, without any new law to 
impower them. But except this nominal right, which 
in fact is much the ſame as if it did not exiſt, as the 
roprietors are not in a condition to exerciſe it, all their 
other tights, properties and factories, ate now in the 
Bands of government. Let us take 4 curſory view of 
thoſe ſettlements, beginning by Malabar. 
Brrwkx the provinces of Canara and Calicut, lies 
a difttif which extends eighteen leagues along the coaſt, 
and is at moſt ſeven or eight leagues broad. The coun- 
try, which is very rugged, is covered with pepper and 
cocoa-trees. It is divided into ſeverat leſſer diſtriQs, in 
fubjection to as many Indian lords, who are all vaſſals 
to the houſe of Colaſtry. The head of this Bramin fa- 
mily is always to confine His whole attention to what 
concerns the worthip of the gods, It would be beneath 
his dignity to ſtoop ts profane matters, and the reins of 
government are given to his neareſf relation. The 


country is divided into two provinces. En the largeſt, 


called the Irouvenate, is the Engliſh factory of Telli- 
cherry, and the Dutch faQory' of Cinanor, Thoſe 


two 
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two nations ſhare the pepper between them, but the B O *. 


Engliſh commonly carry off 1,500,000 pound weight, 
and there ſeldom remains more than 500,000 for the 
Dutch. 

THe ſecond province, called Cartenate, extends but 
five leagues along the coaſt. Here the French were 
called in by the. natives in 1722, with a view to make 
ule of them againſt the Engliſh : but an accommoda- 
tion having taken place made their aſſiſtance needleſs, 
they were forced to relinquiſh a poſt where they pro- 
miſed themſelves ſome advantages. Fired with reſent- 
ment and ambition, they returned in greater numbers 
in 1725, and eſtabliſhed themſelves ſword in hand on 
the mouth of the river Mahé. Notwithſtanding this 
act of violence, they obtained of the prince who go- 
verned that diſtrict, an excluſive right to the pepper 
trade. This favour was ſo great an advantage to them, 
that it gave riſe to a colony of 6,000 Indians who culti - 
vated 6,350 cocoa-trees, 3,967 areka and 7,762 pepper- 
trees. Such was the ſtate of this ſettlement, when the 
Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 1760. 

Tux ſame ſpirit of deſtruction that they had ſhewn 
in all their conqueſts, influenced them at Mahé. Their 
intention was to pull down the houſes, and diſperſe. the 
inhabitants. The ſovereign of that country diſſuaded 
them -from their purpoſe. All was ſpared, except the 
fortifications. When the French returned to their fac- 
tory, they found every thing much in the ſame condition 
as they had left it. It is their intereſt to ſecure tbe ad- 
vantages they enjoy, and it is no leſs incumbent on them 
to endeavour to improve them. | 

Manx is ſurrounded. with hills, on which were 
erected five forts, which no longer exiſt. Theſe works 
were by far too numerous, though ſome precautions are 
OW neceſſary, It is not proper to be perpetually 

L 13 expoſed 
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B'OOK expoſed to the depredations of the Nayers, who have 


formerly attempted to plunder and deſtroy the colony, 
and who might poſſibly have ſtill the ſame intentions, 
in order to put themſelves under the protection of the 
Engliſh at Tellichery, which 1 is but three leagues diſ- 
tant from Mahe. 

Brsip Es the poſts requiſite for internal ſafety, it is 
highly proper to fortify the entrance of the river. Since 
the Marattas have got ſea-ports of their own, they in- 
feſt the ſea about Malabar with their piracies. 'Thoſe 
banditti even attempt to land, wherever they think there 
is ſome booty to be got. Mahé would not be ſecure 
from their attacks, if there were money or goods to 
tempt them, unleſs they were well guarded. 

THE French might make themſelves ample amends 
for any expences they ſhould incur, if they did but car- 
ry on their trade with ſpirit and ſkill. Their factory is 
the beſt ſituated for the pepper trade ; and the country 
would afford 2,500,000 pound weight of that commo- 
dity. What could not be confumed in Eugope might 
be ſold in China, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. A 
pound of pepper would ſtand them in twelve ſous, (a- 
bout 6d. 3.) and they would fell it for twenty-five or 
thirty. (about 1/. 4. on an average.) 

Iuis advantage, conſiderable as it is, would be in- 
creaſed by the profits upon European goods which would 
be carried over to Mahe. "Thoſe who are beſt acquaint. 
ed with that factory, are of opinion that it will be an 
eaſy matter to diſpoſe of 400,000 weight of iron, 
200,000 of lead, 25,000 of copper, 2000  firelocks, 
204000 weight of gunpowder, 50 anchors or grapplings, 
50 bales of cloth, 50,000 ells of fail cloth, a good quan- 
tity of quickſilver, and about 200 caſks of ' wine or 
brandy, for the French ſettled in the colony, or for the 
— in the Enn - Thefe ſeveral articles 
together 
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together would fetch at leaſt 384, 000 livres, (r , 800/) B ot OK 
of which 15 3,600 (6, 7200.) would be clear gain; allow 9 


ing the profit to be 40 per cent. Another advantage at- 
tending this circulation is, that there will always be a 
ſtock in the factory, Which will enable them to pur- 
chaſe the productions of the country in the ſeaſons of 
the year when they are cheapeſ. 
Tur greateſt obſtacle to trade is the agen beute 
eſtabliſhed in the colony. Half the duties belong to 
the ſovereign of that country, and this has always been 
a ſubje& of contention. © The Engliſh of Tellichery, 
who laboured under the ſame grievance; have found 
means to prevent all diſputes about theſe duties; by 'pay- 
ing a certain yearly. ſum as an equivalent; We might 
do the ſame, but we cannot expect that the prince 
would agree to it, unleſs we previouſly pay him the 
ſums he has lent, and no longer refuſe him the tribute 
ſtipulated for the benefit of living peaceably upon his 
territories. | Matters cannot bs ſo _— 1 at 


Bengal. by”: 1 


—— Na the treaty of 150% to ere® Preſent 


no fortifications and keep no troops in that rich and ex- 


tenſive country. The Engliſh, who are ſovereigns there, Bengal. 


will never ſuffer us to deviate from what they have re- 
quired. So that Chandernagorey which before the laſt 
war reckoned 60, ooo ſouls, and has now but 2400, Is 
and always will be entirely an operfplace, © 797 7577 
To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation, may be 
added injuries and hardſhips of every kind. Not ſatisfied 
with the poſſeſſion of unlimited authority, the English 
have been guilty of the moſt ſcandalous enotmities. They 
have inſulted the French in their work-ſhops ; decoyed 
their workmen, cut the linens off of the ems; 3 inſiſted 
that the manufacturers ſhould do ho work but for them 
in een that their own 
Ll14 ladings 


BOO K ladings ſhoyld be picked out and completed, befoteany 
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thing was removed out of the werk-ſhops. The {theme 
which the French and Dutch tegether had gontriwed 
of making an exact eſtimate of the number of wedvers, 
taking only half between them, and leaving the reſt to 
the Engliſh, has been conſidered as an inſult. That do- 
mineering nation have gone {g far as to declare hat they 
would have their fadors buy the goods in Chanderna- 

gore; and, our people have been forced to ſubmit ts 
this hardſhip, or they would have been excluded from 
every market in Bengal. In a word, they have ſo much 
abuſed the, unjuſt right of vid ory, that a philoſopher 
might be tempted to wiſh for the ruin of their liberty, 
were not the people a thouſand times more oppreſſive 
and eruel under the government of one man, than in the 
poſſeſſions 70 a 5 W e * the nn 
of many 

As long s as things WAY upon the baden footing) in 
that opulent part of Aſia, the French will meet with 
perpetual hardſhips and mortifications, and therefore 
| no ſolid and laſting; advantage can accrue to trade. We 
ſhould he reſcued: ſrom this diſgrace, if mug en- 
change Cha ndernagore for Chattigan. 
| CHATTIGAN' is ſituated on the confines of An 

T he Portugueſe, who in the days of their proſperity, 
endeavoured to get all the important: poſts in India into 
their own hands, made a conſiderable ſettlemont at that 
place. The coloniſts ſhook off the yoke of their native 
country, when it became 4 part of the Speniſh/ domi- 
nions, chuſing rather, 10 turn pirates than to be ſlaves. 
bey long infeſted the neighbouring coaſts and- ſeas 
with their gepredations. At ſaſt they were attacked by 
the Moguls, who raiſed a colony vpon their ruins, pow- 
erſul enough to prevent any ipreads which the people 
of Aracan and Pegu ks " n 


2121 * 1 | gal. 
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gal. This place then ſank into obſcurity, till . BO „er 


when the Enghſh arrived and ſettled there. 
Tur climate is healthy, the waters excellent, nnd 
proviſiors plenty the landing is eaſy, and the anchorage 
ſafe. The continent and the iſtand of gandi va make a 
tolerable harbour. The rivers Barramputri and Rtki, 
which are branches of the Ganges, or at leaſt commu- 
nicate with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations. 
If Chaitigan is -forther off of Patna, Caſfimbazar, and 


Pu.” 


ſome other markets, than the European colonies on the 


river Hugly, it is nearer Jogdia, Dacea, and all the ma- 
nufactures of the lower river. It is a matter of no con- 
ſequence whether ſhips of burden can or cannot enter 
the Ganges on that ſide, as the inland 4 ng hi has 
ver carried on but with boats. 4 

THOUGH the knowledge they had of Wee! 
ges had determined the Engliſh to ſeize upon Chattigan, 
we are apt to think they would have given it up at the 
laſt peace, to get rid of the French, and remove them 
from a place which lies too near them, and which long 
habit has endeared to them. We even apprehended 
that at Chattigan, they would have deſiſted from thoſe 
irkſome conditions they required at Chandernagore, 
which imptint's reproach upon the poſſeſſors, more de- 
trimental than it is poſſible for mere ſpeculators in com- 
merce to conceive. Trade is a free profeſſion. * The 
ſea, the voyages, the riſque, and the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, all inſpire a love of independence. This is the 
very ſoul and life of trade, TERS when ane droops 
and dies. & | 

Tat preſent opporyaniey is perhaps a Keds one 
to think of the exchange we propoſe. The fortifica- 
tions hien the Engliſh had begun to erect at Chattigun, 
having been thrown down by repeated earthquakes, and 
they ſeem to have taken a diſlike to the place. As to 


the 
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B = OK the French, this inconvenience, great as it is, would be 
6 , preferable to that of living in a defenceleſs town, It is 
better to ſtrive againſt natute than againſt men, and to 
be expoſed to the ſhocks of the earth than to the inſults 
of nations. Fortunately for the French, though they 
are reſtrained at Bengal, they meet with ſome amends; 
in enjoying a better ſituation on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del. 

Preſent To the north of that very extenſive coaſt; they ol 
3 ſeſs Vanam, in the province of Rajabmandry. This 
upon the factory, which has no land belonging to it, and is ſitu- 
coaſt of ated nine miles from the mouth of the river Ingerom, 
l was formerly a very flouriſhing one. From miſtaken 
: motives it was negleQed about the year 1748. It would, 
however, afford goods to the value of 4 or 500,000 
livres, (about 19,700/. on an average.) as the cotton ma- 
nufaQures are very conſiderable in that neighbourhood, 
and the cottons remarkably fine and good. It has been 
found by experience to be a good market for diſpoſing 
of European cloth. The trade of this place would be 
more Jucrative, if they were not obliged to ſhare the 
profit with the Engliſh, who have a ſmall ſettlement 

within two miles of the French. 
Tus competition is much more bee to their 
intereſt at Maſulipatam. , The French, who formerly 
were maſters of the whole town, but have nothing left 
now except the lodge they had before 1749, cannot pre- 
tend to vie with the Engliſh, who make them pay duty 
for. all their imports and exports, and enjoy beſides all 
the favour in their own trade which ſovereiguty can 
command. This being the caſe, the French confine 
their dealings to the purchaſe of ſome fine handkerchiefs, 
and other calicoes tothe valve of 150,000 livres. WHO 
10.) It is far ating at Karical. , . 
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Tur town, ſituated in the kingdom of Tanjour, B 0 OK 


on one of the branches of the Coleroon, which will bear 
ips of 150 tons burden, was ceded to the company in 
1738, by a dethroned king, who was in want of protec- 
tion. Having been' reſtored before he had fulfilled his/ 
engagements, he retracted the gift he had made. A na- 
bob attacked the place with his army, and in 1739 gave 
it up to the French who were in friendſhip with him. 
Soon after this the ungraieful and perfidious prince was 
ſtrangled by the intrigues of his uncles; and his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who had inherited his enemies with his throne, 
being deſirous of obtaining the friendſhip of a powerful 
nation, confirmed them in their poſſeſſion. The Eng- 
liſh took the'place in 1760, and blew up the fortifica- 
tions. It was afterwards reſtored to the n who 
returned thither in 1765. ö 
In its preſent ſtate, Karical is an open place, which 
may contain 15,000 inhabitants, moſt of them employed 
in weaving ordinary handkerchiefs, and cottons for the 
wear of the natives. The territory belonging to it, 
which has been conſiderably increaſed by the conceſſions 
which the king of Tanjour made in 1749, is now once 
more what it was at firſt, two leagues in length, and 
one league in the broadeſt part. It is covered with fif- 
teen villages, of which only one deſerves our notice; it 
is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and contains no leſs 
than 25,000 ſouls.” They weave and paint tolerably 
fine Perſians, fit for Batavia and the Philippine iſlands, 
The Coolies and Mohammedans have ſmall veſſels, with 
which they trade to Ceylon, and along the coaſ. 
- France may draw annually from this ſettlement, 
two hundred bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for 
Europe, and a large quantity of rice Fon the * ; 
of her r other colonies, . ö | 
| Aut 


B * K ALL goods bought at Karical, Yanam and 
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tam, are carried to Pondicherry, our chief ſettlement in 
India. 

Tuis town, which roſe from ſuch ſmall 
in time 'became a great, powerful and famous city, 
The ſtreets, which are all ſtrait, and moſt of them 
broad, were lined with two rows of trees, which kept 
| them cool, even in the heat of the day. 'The moſt re- 
markable public edifices are a moſque, two Pagodas, 
two churches and the governor's houſe, which is reckon- - 
ed to be the moſt magnificent building in the eaſt, They 
had ereQed a ſmall citadel in the year 1 704, but it is of 
no uſe, ſince they have been allowed to build houſes all 
round it. To ſupply the loſs of this defence, three ſides 
of the town had been fortified with a rampart, a ditch, 
baſtions, and a glacis which was unfiniſhed in ſome pla- 
ces. The road was defended by ſome batteries judi- 
ciouſly placed. 

Tus town, which was a full league in circumſe- 
rence, contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 4000 
were Europeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. There were at 
moſt 10,000 Mohammedans ; the reſt were Indians, 
15,000 of which were chriſtians, and the others of ſe- 
venteen or eighteen different caſts or tribes. Three vil- 
lages dependent on the town, might contain 10,000 
ſouls. 

SUCH was the ſtate of the colony, when the Engliſh 
made themſelves maſters of it in the beginning of the 
year 1761, utterly deſtroyed it, and turned out the in- 
phabitants. Others may, perhaps, examine whether the 

barbarous right of war could juſtify ſuch enormities. 
Let us turn away our eyes from ſo many cruelties, com- 
mitted by a free, magnanimous, and enlightened nation, 
and 1 dwell upon the reſolution France has taken to 


reftore Pondicherry to its former ſplendor. Every thing Bo 9 
concurs to juſtify the wiſdom of this choice. 8 = p 

TH19 1 to all others on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, has no harbour, but it has a much mote commo- 
dious road. The ſhips can anchor cloſe to the ſhore, 
under the carinon of the fortifications. Its territory, 
which is three leagues long and one Teague broad, is no- 
thing but barren ſand by the ſea fide, but the greateſt 
part is fit for the culture of rice, vegetables, and a root 
called chaya, which is uſed for dying. Two ſmall rivers . 
that croſs the country, but are not navigable, afford ex- 
cellent water for the ſame purpoſe, particularly for the 
blue dye. Three miles to the north-eaſt of the town is 
a hill, which riſes a hundred toiſes above the level of the 
ſea, and is a guide to ſhips at the diſtance of ſeven or 
eight leagues, which is an ineftimable advantage upon fo 
flat a coaſt, © At the top of this Hilf is a very large pool 
of water, that has been colleQing for ages, and after re- 
freſhing and fertilizing à ſpacious territory, flows down 
to water the grounds about Pondicherry. Laftly, the 
colony is favotrably ſituated for the reception of pro- 
viſions and merthandiſes from the Carnatic, the King 
doms of Myſore, and Tanfour. 

Sucn were the important reaſons which determined 
France to rebuild Pondicherry. © As ſoon as her agents 
appeared on the rith of April 1765, the unfortutiate * 
Indians, who had been diſperſed by the calamities of 
war, flocked thither in great numbers. By the begin- 
ning of the year. 1770, there were [27,000 who l e. re- 
built their ruined houſes. "They, are all brought up in 
the notion that no man can be happy who does not die 
in the yery place where he firff ſaw the Tight. This 
prejudice, ſo pleaſing to them, and "which may be turned 
ty good — will no d6obt bring them all home 


again, 
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BO 4 K again, as ſoon as there is room for them, and the town is 
3 , incloſed. The weavers, the dyers, the painters, 

ö merchants, thoſe Who have ſome property to ba | 

only wait for this ſecurity to follow their inclination. - 

Ix their preſent ſtate, the French factories in Indi 
are very expenſive, and the returns from them inconſi- 
derable. Unfortunately this is not compenſated by the 
iſlands of France and Bourbon, which have not attain- 
ed to that degree of proſperity we *. reaſon to bal 
| pect. 

Preſent Tx latter of theſe iſlands was * extolled, but 

— more ſpeculation than induſtry was beſtowed upon it, 

of the 

French in and the owners loſt their time in LIE concern- 

the iſle of ing the uſe it might be put to. 

* So ux were inclined to make a mart of it, JE all 
Indian goods ſhould center. They were to be brought 
thither on Indian bottoms, and then ſhipped on board 
the French veſſels, which were never to go any further, 
They found a double advantage i in this ſcheme; firſt; in 
the leſſening of expences, as both the pay and the main - 
tenance of Indian ſailors is very trifling; and ſecondly, 
in the preſervation. of the ſhips crews, which are often 
deſtroyed by too long a voyage, and ſtill more frequent- 
ly by the climate, eſpecially at Bengal and in Arabia, 
This ſyſtem,which ought, perhaps, to, have been adopt- 
ed, was conſidered as impracticable, on account of the 

: ſuppoſed neceſſity of exbibiting a formidable flag on the 
ſeas of Aſia, to prevent or check the inſults that are of- 
ten committed in thoſe parts. 

Orurzs were of opinion that the inhabitants of the 
iſle of France ſhould be allowed to trade to India, which 
they had never yet been ſuffered to do. The ſupporters 
of this ſyſtem maintained, that the propoſed freedom 


would prove an abundant ſource of wealth "WY the . 


$ 
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and conſequently to the mother country. 'They-might B of OK. 
be in the right, but the trials that have been made have | 


not been ſucceſsful; and without examining Whether 
this innovation bas been judiciouſſy conducted, it was 
decided that the land: ſhould be TER. n to 
agriculture. 7?) 
Tris new coo tre wiſtakes.. Men 
were ſent from Eutope to the colony, who neither un- 
derſtood huſbandry nor were accuſtomed to labour. The 
lands were diſtributed at a venture, and without diſtin» 
guiſhing what was to be cleared from what did not want 
it. Money was advanced tothe planters, not in propor- 
tion to their induſtry, but to the intereſt they could 
make with adminiſtration. The company, who got 
cent. per cent. upon the commodities the colony drew 
from Europe, and fiſty per cent. upon thoſe that wete 
ſent in from India, required that the produce of \the 
country ſhould be delivered into their warehouſes 48 4 
very low price. The opꝑte ſſion of monopoly was ag- 
gravated by the tyranny of endleſs and needleſs Gen 
To complete the immisfortunes of the colony, the com- 
pany, who had kept all the power in their on hbandi, 
broke the engagements they 1 _ 
ſubjects, or tat her with their ſlawes. | 
Und ſuch a government, d e evils 
be expected. Nathing was carried on with ſteadineſa 
Cotton, indigo, ſugary arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa; eve» 
ry thing was tried but ſo careleſsly that no advan. 
tage was procured from them. lu putſueing chimerieal 
projects the eſſeutial cultures were neglected. Though 
in the year 1765 there were in the colony 1469 hte 
people, beſides the trodps; 158% Indians or free ne- 
groes; 11881 fla ves their productions did not amount 
to more than 320,650 pounds weighteaf wheat, 147,430 
Fug of rice, 1, gyo,oꝗ4 pounds of maize, 142790 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nook 
FV. 


— 


{ 


 ſpicesandiefttheprice of them ſnould faldievewini their 
do hands, they have rooted vg motos the treteyramy 


Bourbon. br rhnives/fowell, that they do not deſpui of 


Ebene rene ee 
pbunds of kidney4beans;4454500i\peunds of dhe 


who had an opportunity of. tecinig and | ohlervingighs 
agrizubrure of the Iſle uf France, found inalitiie b | 


thun what they had/ſeen.amongftthe ia vage? 2/1 
on Sour good alterations have been made it thee; 


fince it is in the hands of government, - Thenethareg | 
coffee hat been introduced therey as it had long began at 


gathering fix of fe“, millions weight in ticheg provided 
z wife udminiſttauon wilt fopply them withothe means 
of- improviag ius catture ; lor VDH Ils; 0 
colony o paſſibly-profper.; + T's thefs hopes Aother 
has lately been joined“ WHY bat word ara: 
Iris welt knqwn that for ibeſe to hurture d. y eur ihe 
Dute h have been enriching- themfeiyes by the ſale uf 
cloves und nuttnegii . To ſocure 0 themfehves they 
eluſive trade off this article they have putiimĩtons ot U 
terty deftroyedthe anon that win poſſeſom of thoſe 


frequently, bunt the fruit of | thoſe they! have! preſerved, 
This abominable avitity which hav; fol often hen · m 
Mr. Poivre, who had'trivelied dl wveriAfiacas H 


_ Maliſb and ® philoſopher, that ho ayalled himſelf of the 
Authority heiwarintruſted wviifr in cb Iſle of Prance, 


and ſent men into the leaſt frequented parts of tho Mo. 


luecas, to fearch for what avarice had hirherts with. held 


from the reſt of the-world, - The laboursofithoſe/iotre- 


pic and lagacidus navigators; in whom he confidedywere 
crowned with ſytce foul? 110-1 979141 O71 1299 277 ni 


Fo, vm andthe pom 
France 490 nutrmeg<trees; 10,000 nutmegs;either grow- 


dig or ready to grow; 70. clove trees, and a cheſtoſ _ 
lem of which/wore ung nad amend va up 


| bauog Tas 


4 
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Tus rich prize was diſtributed amongſt the coloniſts, B LN 


to try all the different ſoils, and every aſpect. Moſt of x | 


the young trees died, and. the others are not likely: to © | 
bear any fruit, But whatever may happen, the iſle of 
France muſt always be allowed to be the beſt giſt of 
nature, for any nation deſirous of trading to As. 
It is ſituated, in the African ſeas, but juſt at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it lies a little out of the - 
common track, its armaments. can be carried on with 

the more ſecrecy. They who wiſh it-was nearer. our - 
continent, do not conſider that if it were ſo, it would be 
impoſſible to reach the coaſts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del in a month's time, and the moſt diſtant gulphs in two 
months at moſt, which is an ineſtimable advantage to a 
nation that has no ſea-port in India. This iſland, though 
ia the ſame latitude as the barren; and. ſcorching coaſts 
of Africa, is temperate and healthful... The ſoil is ſtony, 
but tolerably fertile, Experience has ſhewn that it will 
produce moſt of the neceſſaties and even of the luxuries 
of life. Whatever may be wanting, they. may get from 
Madagaſcar, which abounds with proviſions, and from 
Bourbon, where the inhabitants have retained their im- 
plicity of manners, and a taſte for- huſbandry... What 
iron they may want, and cannot get from thoſe two 
inen they dig out of their own mines. 


\ 


GREAT BRITAIN fees with a jealous eye, that her 1 2 


Ea. ſhould be poſſeſſed of a ſettlement which may of Ver. 
prove the ruin of her flouriſhing trade with Aſia... At fallen do 
the very firſt breaking out of a war, her utmoſt efforts fortify the 


Iſle of 
will certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens the 3 


ſource of her richeſt treaſures, What a ſtroke for 3 mie, Pondicher- - E 


ſhould ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be ſtripped of it! ro if it 
Yer this is by no means improbable, if ve — 2 


that hitherto there has been no ſettled plan for fortifying 1 


this iſland ; that the means is have alwayn been wanting, of India. 
| Vor. * 52! Mm or 
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'B wy OK or miſapplied ; that from year to year, the miniſtry of 
8 


Lewis XV. have waited for the diſpatches of the admi- 
niſtrators to come to a determination, juſt as one would 


wait for the return of a courier from the frontiers. Far 


from ſuppoſing that the beſiegers would meet with an 
inſurmountable reſiſtance, it is to be feared they would 
carry their point by the force they have in India with- 
out any ſuccours from Europe. 

IT is now time to ſpeak freely. Whoever goes round 
the coaſts of the Iſle of France, muſt be aſtoniſhed to 
ſee it every where acceſſible for boats. Though it is 
ſurrounded with reefs, there are many bays where troops 


may be landed under the protection of the ſhip-guns. 


Ix thoſe parts of the iſland where ſhips muſt keep 
further off, the ſea is ſo calm and ſmooth, between the 


reef and the land, that boats may row in the night with- 
out the leaſt danger. 


Ix in ſome places between the reef and the land, the 


water is too ſhallow for the boats to come aſhore, then 
the men can land with the water half way up theirlegs. 
The ſea is ſo calm within the reef, that this may be 


done with the utmoſt ſafety. "They are more ſecure 
of a retreat in caſe of reſiſtance, and the boats are the 
ſafer whilſt the operation is going forward. 

Tuis is without exception the notion we are to frame 
of the Iſle of France; for if we ſometimes meet with 
a point where a boat cannot land, we are ſure of find- 
ing an opening at twenty toiſes to the right or left. 80 
that the enemy will never land ſword in hand, but from 
ignorance or preſumption. As it is impoſſible to guard 
a coaſt that meaſures forty leagues, there will always 
be ſome defenceleſs place fit for landing. _ 

'DukiNG the laſt war, they had erected batteries all 


round the iſland, which pointed directly to the ſea ; and 
could only play upon ſhips anchored at a diſtance, or 


under 


c 
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under ſail, Some abler engineers have found, out that BOO * 


theſe batteries, erected at a great expence, only divided 
the forces, anſwered no purpoſe, would be as defence- 
leſs as they were uſeleſs, and could not ſtand the fire of 
ſhips, when the beſt fortifications are not proof againſt 
it. They are now forſaken, and nothing has been ſub- 
ſtituted in their ſtead; | 

Tux north-weſt harbour is the chief place of the iſland 
and muſt be the enemy's principal object in his plan for 

an attack. The nature of the ground will not admit 
of fortifying it ſo as to ſtand a ſiege. It ſhould be ſe- 
cured from a ſurpriſe, and then an intermediate ſpot 
ſhould be fortified in the heart of the iſland, from 
whence, by means of communications properly diſpoſed, 
the forces of the colony may be quickly cy, ome 
wherever they might be wanted. 

W1TH ſuch an eſtabliſhment, the enemy muſt fight 
a hundred battles before he can conquer the iſland, He 
will not even compaſs it, if the roads leading from the 
center to the circumference, which muſt be cut through 
the woods, are ſo artfully contrived as to facilitate the 
motions of the troops towards the circumference, and 
at the ſame time to obſtruct thoſe of the enemy towards 
the center. The nature of the country wilt admit of 
this: it is full of gullies which muſt be croſſed, and of 
mountains which require many windings. It is an ey 
matter to ſeize the favourable ſpots. 

Howvrx, there is ſo neceſſary and abſolute a con- 
neQion between the Iſle of France and Pondicherry, 
that thoſe two poſſeſſions are altogether dependent on 
each other; for without the Iſle of France, there would 
be no protection for the ſettlement in India; and with. 
out Pondicherry, the Iſle of France would be expoſed 
to the invaſion of the Engliſh from Aſia as well as from 
Europe. | 
Mma © Tux 
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BOOK Tux Iſle of France and Pondicherry, conſidered in 
a IV. their neceſſary connection, will be a ſecurity to each 
{ other. Pondicherry will protect the Iſle of France, as 
being the rival of Madraſs, which the Engliſh muſt al- 
ways cover with their land and ſea forces; and on the 
other hand the Iſle of France will always be ready to 
ſuccour Pondicherry, or to act offenſively, as circumſtan- 

ces ſhall require. 1 
Fx on theſe principles it appears how neceſſary it is 
to put Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of defence. 
Ever ſince the year 1764, private intereſts that claſh 
with the intereſt of the nation, have made it a matter of 
doubt which was the beſt plan of fortification for this 
important place. Conſiderable ſums have already been 
expended on this account, and all to no purpoſe, becauſe 
they have been ſucceſſively laid out upon contrary ſyſ- 
tems. It would be needleſs to dwell upon the miſchiefs 
attending theſe eternal uncertainties. 2-75 | 
fy he . * Wen the Iſle of France and Pondicherry are once 

rench be: F , 
ing once put in a proper poſture of defence, we may then think 
© firmlyeſta- of trade, which ceaſed to exiſt the moment it became 
1 free. Indeed the expeditions to China have continued, 
ſhake of - thoſe to the iſlands of France and Bourbon have even 
the __ increaſed : but except an armament or two, which were 
— Engliſh owing to particular circumſtances, no ſenſible merchant 
impoſe up- has ſent his property to Malabar, Coromandel or Ben- 
on them. gal; and the few who have ventured to do it, have been 
ruined. It could not be otherwiſe, and yet no inference 
can be drawn from thence in favour of excluſive privi- 
leges. os 

Ir may be remembered that the deſtruction of the com- 
pany, which would have happened of itſelf, was haſtened 
by avarice and animoſity. Politics, which were not con- 
cerned in the revolution, had made no proviſion for the 
regulation of that public trade which was to "ene 
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place of the excluſive privilege. That ſudden tranſi- B O OK 
tion could be attended with no ſucceſs. Before this new N. 
ſyſtem was entered upon, private merchants ought, in- 
ſenſibly and gradually, to have been ſubſtituted to the 
company. They ſhould have been put in the way of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the ſeveral branches 
of a commerce to which they were utter ſtrangers. 
They ſhould have been allowed time to form connecti- 
ons in the factories. They ſhould have been favoured 
and aſſiſted in their firſt expeditions. 
Bur, all theſe precautions would have been inſuf- 
ficient to inſure the ſucceſs of the French traders in 
India, It was morally impoſſible they ſhould cope with 
the Engliſh, who being maſters of every thing and every 
place, had all the advantages reſulting from power, and 
from the looſe principles which proſperity inſpires ; 
which gave them fair opportunities of defeating all at- 
tempts of this kind. So that which ever way, or in 
v hatever ſhape the trade of France was carried on, it 
muſt of courſe ſuffer greatly, No doubt, things would 
ſucceed better, if the court of Verſailles were to put 
the ſettlements in India in a condition to grant that pro- 
tection which every ſovereign owes to his fubjeQs 
throughout his dominions. It would be better ſtill if 
the Britiſh miniſtry would watch over the execution of 
treaties with that ſteadineſs that juſtice requires. But 
this oppreſſion, alike diſgraceful to the nation that ſuf- 
fers from it, and to the nation that allows it, can ne- 
ver be effectually removed, but by reſtoring the ba- 
lance between them, and rr n can on 
be done by a war. | 
Far be it from us to ſuggeſt any idea that would tend 

| to rekindle the flames of diſcord. Rather let the voice 

| of reaſon and philoſophy be heard by the rulers of the 

5 world. May all ſovereigns, after ſo many ages of er- 

7 or, 
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B O O K ror, learn to prefer the virtuous glory of making afew 
N IV. , men, happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over 557 
regions and over people groaning under the weight of 


oppreſſion. May all men become brethren, and accul- | 
tom themſelves to conſider the univerſe as one family, 
under the eye of one common father. But theſe wiſhes, 
which are thoſe of every ſenſible and humane may, will 
appear as idle dreams to ambitious miniſters, who hold 
the reins of empire. Their buſy and reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion will till ſhed torrents of blood. _ 

Some pitiful commercial intereſt will again arm the 
French and the Engliſh. Though Great Britain, in 
moſt of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deſtroying the 
induſtry of her neighbours, and though the ſuperiority 
of her naval forces may feed this hope, ſo often de- 
ccived, we may ſafely foretel that ſhe would chuſe to 
remove the ſcene of action from the ſeas of Aſia, where. 
ſhe would have fo littſe to gain, and ſo much to loſe, 
That power is not ignorant of the ſecret wiſhes formed 
on all ſides for the overthrow, of an edifice which ob- 
ſtructs all the reſt. The ſubah of Bengal ſecretly mur- 
murs at his not having ſo much as a ſeeming authority. 
The ſubah of the Decan is inconſolable to ſee his com- 
merce under the countroul of a foreign power, The. 
nabob of Arcot endeavours, to diſpel the jealouſies of. 
his tyrants, , The Marattas are exaſperated to find no- 
thing, but obſtacles to their depredations. All the pow- 
ers in thoſe, parts, either are actually enſlaved, or think 
themſelves at the eve; of being ſo. Fogland, we, may, 
preſume, would not wiſn to ſee the French at the head 
of ſuch a confederacy. A ſtrict neutrality for the In- 
dies would ſuit them . beſt, and we may be forg; this is 
the ſcheme they would gladly follow... 7 

Bu would this ſyſtem be as eligible. for then rivals? 
2 not. The French ; are informed that warlike 

| prope 
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Preparations made at the ifle of France might be of BOOK 


great ſervice; that the conqueſts of the Engliſh are 
too extenſive not to lie expoſed; and that ſince their 
experienced officers are returned home, the Britiſh poſ- 
ſeſſions in Indoſtan are only guarded by young people, 
who are more intent upon making their fortunes than 
upon military exerciſes. It is, therefore, to be preſum- 
ed, that a warlike nation would eagerly ſeize an oppor- 
tunity of repairing their former diſaſters. At the fight 
of their ſtandards, all theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would 
take the field; and the rulers of India, ſurrounded with 
enemies and attacked at once on the north and on the 


ſouth, by ſea and by land, would infallibly be overpowered. 


THEN the French, conſidered as the deliverers of In- 


doſtan, would emerge from that ſtate of humiliation 


into which their own miſcondu@ hath plunged them. 
They would become the idols of the princes and people 
of Aſia, provided the evolution they had brought about 
was to them a leſſon of moderation. Their trade will 
be extenſive and flouriſhing ſo long as they know how 
to be juſt, But this proſperity would end in ſome fatal 
cataſtrophe, ſhould an inordinate ambition prompt them 
to plunder, ravage and oppreſs. To give ſtability to 
their ſituation, they muſt even, by noble and generous 
proceedings, force their rivals to forgive them their ad- 
vantages, No great .magnanimity will be requiſite, 
patiently to endure the operations of the northern nati- 
ons of Europe in the ſeas of Aſia. 
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